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For years I have been endeavouring to convince my fellow-country- 
men of the weakness of our position and naval policy in the Medi- 
terranean ; and over and over again have I insisted that, so long as 
we maintain there an attitude which is not absolutely unassailable, 
we are mere braggarts, imperilling by our provocative swagger not 
only ourselves and our interests, but also the peace of Europe, and, 
indeed, of the world. I have tried to show: first, that our naval 
force there is much too small for its responsibilities; secondly, that 
our bases there would be inadequate in war-time even for the fleet 
which now depends upon them for its docking, its supplies, and its 
refreshment generally ; and, thirdly, that it is our duty either to hold 
the Mediterranean with a far bigger force, and with more and better 
bases than we have, or to frankly abandon our pretensions to the 
permanent command of it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale, R.E., is so far in agreement with me 
that he would have us make up our minds to abandon the Mediter- 
ranean upon the occurrence of certain eventualities. With me, he 
would prefer to see Great Britain strong enough at sea to beat all 
her possible enemies simultaneously, both in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere; but he submits that it is almost hopeless to expect any 
Government so largely to increase the material and personnel of the 
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Navy as to ensure the holding of the inland sea in war-time. I 
adopt this view with regret, but adopt it I must. Even if all the 
necessary measures could be begun to-morrow, years would have to 
elapse, and the threatened dangers of our present situation might in the 
meanwhile descend upon us, ere the policy could produce effective 
results. Moreover, if we had more material and more personnel, we 
should still have to surmount the difficulty of the lack of adequate 
local bases. Gibraltar may be, as it was in the past, impregnable ; 
but it is not, and it cannot be rendered, a suitable base of action for 
a large fleet engaged in hostilities in the Mediterranean, although it 
may be, and I hope is being, rendered a fairly adequate base for 
single ships, and perhaps for a small squadron. As for Malta, it is 
strong, and, within certain limits, it is a passably good base for 
operations in the Central Mediterranean ; but we have no base to the 
eastward of it, and, so far as modern naval operations on the coasts 
of Egypt and Syria, or near the Dardanelles, are concerned, it is of 
little use. Besides, it is an isolated outpost. So long as we face 
and beat all comers in the Mediterranean, Malta may, if we choose, 
be ours; but if ever we be driven out of the Mediterranean, Malta 
must fall—if not by forcible capture, then, sooner or later, by the 
operation of the changeless law of sea-power—into the hands of the 
State or the combination that ejects us. Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale 
expects it to be capable of holding out for six months, against such a 
force as that of France, after our abandonment of the Mediterranean. 
He is too sanguine. It would not, in such a case, be ours for two 
months, if France exerted herself to take it. And, except Malta 
and Gibraltar, we have not, either in the Mediterranean or near it, a 
single place where in war-time we can repair a battleship or a 
medium-sized cruiser. Such being our situation, it seems to me 
that to dream of holding the maritime supremacy of a sea upon the 
shores of which half a dozen other naval powers, including two of 
the most formidable, have well-fortified stations full of ships, and 
backed by large armies and plentiful internal resources, is worthy 
rather of some poor victim of the manie des grandeurs than of a 
thoughtful and business-like nation. The day for plain speaking 
has come. If we had, or could create, other and suitable bases, and 
if also we could resign ourselves to the pecuniary sacrifices involved 
in nearly doubling our Mediterranean fleet, we might in a few years 
make good our pretensions; and I for one confess that I should be 
proud to see Great Britain in so commanding a position. But to 
add in peace-time new Mediterranean bases to our old ones, and to 
properly fortify them, would probably give rise to inconvenient 
international difficulties ; and to strengthen the Mediterranean fleet 
to the requisite point would be to incur expenses which, for such an 
object and in the present temper of the electorate, would not, I sus- 
pect, be sanctioned by the country. Indeed, Is the Mediterranean a 
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deserving sphere for the concentration of so much present audacity 
and permanent watchfulness? I think not. Our Navy is not yet 
strong enough for its duties, even outside the Mediterranean. 

Realising all this, Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale would have us, if we 
can do so honourably, withdraw our fleet from the Mediterranean at 
the outset of the next war, and, per contra, endeavour to seal up the 
Strait of Gibraltar at one end, and the mouth of the Red Sea at the 
other; so that, when we have brought overwhelming strength to 
bear upon our enemies elsewhere, and have crushed them, we can, if 
need should still remain, go at our leisure and in enormous force to 
the Mediterranean, and crush what survives of them there also. He 
would, in a word, if I understand him aright, have us persevere up 
to the actual outbreak of war in our present arrogant attitude, and 
then suddenly abandon it. 

There I cannot agree with him. Let us, I would urge, neither 
by word nor by deed continue to promise more than we deliberately 
intend to perform. And let us not contemplate any movement so 
precarious and so dishonouring as the abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean in a hurry and with the enemy at our heels. People and 
Government will not do what must be done if we would render our 
position in the Mediterranean permanently secure. The present 
policy of endeavouring to support the Mediterranean fleet by the 
Channel Squadron is a mere penny-wise and‘pound-foolish makeshift ; 
for no policy of that kind can ensure that the enemy shall not get 
between our two forces, and smash one or both of them separately : 
nor must we depend upon Italy as an effective ally. To my mind, 
the sole sound alternative is neither the Admiralty’s nor Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elsdale’s. The true alternative,“if we cannot or do not 
intend to face the risks and the costs of holding the Mediterranean 
so firmly that no one shall think of disputing it with us, is to come 
out of it now, bag and baggage, while we can make our exit with 
dignity, and even, I am satisfied, with advantage. 

I am aware that an Englishman who dares to say this will be 
charged with lack of patriotism, and probably with other crimes 
equally despicable. People who have their thinking, like their 
washing, done for them—and they form a respectable minority 
everywhere—will declare that I am siding with the ‘ perish India’ 
school, and that I forget the mission of ourjrace. I care nothing for 
the opinions of persons of this stamp. My patriotism does not tell 
me that the mission of Great Britain is merely that of the benevolent 
policeman who assists strange, and generally thankless, old ladies over 
dangerous crossings. Her first duty is to herself and to her own. 
So long as her own interests and ‘territories are not directly involved, 
she has very little concern with European politics. Indeed, she is 
far more an Asiatic, an African, an Australian, and an American 
power than a European one; and, above all, she is, and ever must 
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be, an Ocean-power. I realise all that. No one wants more than I 
do to see her great and strong. No one has a firmer conviction 
concerning the magnificent future of the race to which her children 
belong. But I say unreservedly, that while, as now, she has pressing 
~ work, and as much of it as she can do, before her in connection with 
the consolidation of her Empire and the protection of the precious 
trade by which she feeds herself, and while her fleets are all too small 
for that, her attitude in the Mediterranean is as unnecessary as it is 
dangerous. 

Why, let me ask, did we first go to the Mediterranean? and why 
are we there now? We went in the days when piracy was prevalent, 
and maritime police almost unknown, to protect our commerce. 
That was a legitimate reason. But there is no piracy now, and in 
peace-time our commerce is as safe there as that of the United States 
or of Sweden ; while in war-time, whether we hold the Mediterranean 
or not, our commerce, in such narrow waters, fringed, as they are, on 
both sides with torpedo-boat stations, filled with scores of possibly 
hostile boats, must come almost to a standstill; nor is our purely 
Mediterranean commerce essential, happily, to our well-being. We 
went, next, to the Mediterranean in self-defence against France and 
Spain. That was another legitimate reason, and we may have to go 
thither again and again if we be attacked. Afterwards we went, 
primarily to protect the outposts which we had taken in war and 
not surrendered ; in the second place, to attend upon the Sick Man 
of Europe; and in the third place, because of the bleatings of the 
bondholders. Some assert also, that we went to keep open our road 
to India. These are all either bad reasons or unreal ones. The 
truth is, that after the Napoleonic wars we continued in the Medi- 
terranean because we had acquired a habit of meddling with other 
people’s business, and because false pride prevented us from shaking 
off that habit, and from confining ourselves exclusively to our own 
affairs. We kept Malta, not because it was commercially valuable to 
us, nor even because it paid its own expenses—which it has never done 
—but because we had won it, and because, under certain conditions 
which have since greatly altered, it might be useful to us in the event 
of another war, if one broke out with France or Italy. We helped the 
Sick Man because interested people induced us to believe that, in 
some never precisely explained way, his death would greatly injure 
us. Weare, I hope, better informed now. And we hastened to the 
bleating bondholders from a chivalrous but entirely mistaken notion 
that our manhood ought to be at the disposal of every creature—no 
matter how unworthy—in distress. Wiser had we been had we 
determined that, should the necessities of war recall us to the Medi- 
terranean, we would then take what bases we might need, but that 
in the interval we would keep nothing witbin the Straits; had we 
left the Sick Man to be doctored by his neighbours; and had we 
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given the bondholders to understand that the great mass of British 
people are not interested in Egyptians, and that those who invest in 
precarious securities must not expect Great Britain to guarantee 
them against loss. As for the pretext that the Mediterranean is to 
be regarded as a road to India in war-time, one can form but a low 
idea of the intelligence of those who put it forward. Evenif we held 
both banks of the Suez Canal with the entire military force of the 
Empire, I doubt whether we could prevent a skilful and cunning 
enemy, no matter how weak he might be, from blocking the passage 
almost wherever and whenever he might see fit todo so. Indeed, it 
is very generally admitted, by those best qualified to speak on the 
subject, that in war-time we must not depend upon the Canal, though 
we may be able to use it; and that our only sure road to India, in 
time of trouble, is by way of the Cape. We are in the Mediterranean 
more for the benefit of others than for the benefit of ourselves ; and 
the plain truth is, that we cannot at present, in justice to ourselves, 
afford to indulge in this philanthropy. We can, if only we have the 
courage to withdraw in peace from a position presumedly untenable 
in war, secure, by methods more certain and more economical than 
the actual occupation of the Mediterranean, all the great strategical 
advantages which imperial necessities demand; and we can, at the 
same time, strengthen our far more important positions elsewhere, 
and get rid of very many anxieties and pre-occupations with which 
our general policy ought not to be burdened. 

By our withdrawal from the Mediterranean I mean our cessation 
to maintain any permanent Mediterranean fleet whatsoever, and our 
relinquishment of the various places which we at present occupy 
eastward of Gibraltar and westward of the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 
I do not mean that we should, after the withdrawal, never send a few 
ships up the Straits. What I mean is, that we must become visitors 
instead of dwellers in the Mediterranean. Warships of the United 
States, of the Northern Powers, and even of Brazil and other small 
and distant naval nations, continually go there as guests, and ours 
might go on a similar footing. Moreover, should it become necessary 
for us, in conjunction with others, to enforce in the Mediterranean 
any of those agreements which the Great Powers have united to 
guarantee, there would still be nothing to prevent us from sending 
such force as might be called for ; and that force could very well use 
as its temporary bases the Mediterranean ports of our allies. Nor, of 
course, should we surrender our share in the common right to use 
the Suez Canal, which, particularly in the event of a rising in India, 
might be of considerable use to us; but we should accustom ourselves 
to do without the Canal, to some extent even in peace-time, and 
absolutely during war with any Mediterranean naval power. Our 
road is across the ocean or our own territory, and not through other 
people’s ditches, 
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This withdrawal would require us to make arrangements for the 
transfer to other hands of Egypt, Cyprus, and Malta. In Egypt we 
might invite France to succeed us, if necessary, and, at the same 
time, we might give our neighbour to understand that we should 
witness without anxiety any extension of her influence along the 
northern coast of Africa between Egypt and Algeria, provided always 
that she left us a free hand in Morocco westward of, say, 5° W. longi- 
tude. As for Cyprus, we might, in exchange for a promise of support 
in some other form, persuade the Porte to consent to a modification 
of the Treaty of 1874, and to resume, under guarantees, the adminis- 
tration of the island. And as for Malta, we might, having first made 
provision for those of the population who wished to remain British 
subjects, offer the island to Catholic Europe, to be guaranteed by it 
as a neutral patrimony for the Papacy. This step, if the Pope would 
consent to quit Rome, would probably be pleasing to Italy as well as 
to Austria, Spain, and France, and I am not sure that it would be 
altogether displeasing to the majority of the Maltese. 

Thus we should rid ourselves of our permanent Mediterranean 
entanglements. The only Mediterranean State that would feel in 
the least sore at our action would be Italy; but her causes of dis- 
satisfaction would, after all, be more imaginary than real. Thereare 
in Italy many people who believe that Great Britain not only wishes 
them well—which is perfectly true—but also is in some sort of 
informal alliance with their country ; and these people might regard 
onr withdrawal as a desertion. I think that we in England may be 
thankful that our statesmen have never concluded the engagements 
which at one time they were urgently pressed to conclude with the 
Triple Alliance, and with Italy specially. But, undoubtedly, there 
still is, and long has been, more than a chance of our concluding 
such engagements, if not in cold blood, at least upon the appearance 
of war-clouds over Central Europe; and our withdrawal would relieve 
us from all temptations in that direction. The reflection may be a 
selfish one, but I cannot avoid expressing a conviction that, if we were 
ever led into placing dependence upon the co-operation at sea with 
us of Italy, either for our purposes or for hers, the results would be 
disastrous. In the last century we had Italian co-operation at sea. 
It produced friction and it hindered success. The Italy of to-day is 
very different from the Italy of a hundred years ago, but I suspect 
that the Italian temperament is much what it then was; and al- 
though it is impossible not to admire the energy with which in 
recent years Italy has set herself to create naval material and to 
train naval personnel amid circumstances of ever-increasing difficulty, 
Iam bound to say here, that all my naval friends who have seen 
much of the Italian fleet assure me that Italy has not yet succeeded 
in organising a navy which, ship for ship, is a match for the navy of 
any other European Power. The vessels are magnificent and full of 
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the most modern appliances; the officers are for the most part 
scientific, and of their bravery there has never been any question : 
but yet something lacks, and that something is, I suppose, the 
naval, as distinct from the maritime, genius. This, at least, is what 
I must conclude from a passage in a letter written to me from an 
Italian naval port three years ago, by a British officer of the greatest 
distinction and experience. ‘I do not know,’ he said, ‘ what is amiss 
with the Italian Navy. It is not in ships; it is not in officers—at 
least, if it is, you cannot localise it; it is not in science—they are 
more scientific than we ; it is not in pluck and hard work; it is not 
in seamanship, for the Italians are good sailormen, though they don’t, 
in their navy, get half enough sea-work. Yet there is something 
amiss, something that I can’t help being conscious of. And the up- 
shot of it all is, that if I had a heavy job on hand here I would rather, 
even if I had a very inferior force of my own, attempt it without 
than with Italian help, You won't think me prejudiced, for you 
know how much [I like the Italians. But they are not man-of-war’s 
men. It was what I detect as being amiss that cost them Lissa. It 
will cost them more, I’m afraid, yet.’ This verdict is not very 
different from the verdict of other officers, less distinguished, but 
equally unprejudiced, whose opinions I have heard or seen. Yet I 
fear that the opinions have never been shared in Downing Street, 
where, in an unconfessed way, the possibility of Anglo-Italian naval 
co-operation has for years been cherished as a thing to be fallen back 
upon in the last: resort. Iam glad that we have not yet had to fall 
back upon it: it might have let us through. But so long as we 
remain in the Mediterranean with resources too limited, we shall be 
in danger of looking to Italy to supplement them. Withdrawal will 
free us from that risk ; and it may not be a misfortune if both the 
Italians and we became more independent. No nation save Italy is 
likely to experience regret at our disappearance. It will not cause a 
pang, I think, even to Turkey. 

Mere motives of economy would scarcely, in the case of a Power 
like Great Britain, justify such a withdrawal. If nothing could com- 
pensate us for relinquishing the Mediterranean, it might be our duty 
to hold it at all costs. But I hope to be able to show, not only that 
we can, while practising the economy, find ample compensations, 
but also that, whether we quit the Mediterranean or not, we must 
presently adopt some, at least, of the measures which, if we do quit 
the Mediterranean, will enable us to retain all the strategical ad- 
vantages demanded by the necessities of the Empire. 

France is about to embark upon an adventure which will give 
her in the Indian Ocean a possession larger than Germany, very rich 
in minerals, and, in parts, of extraordinary fertility. Its insalubrity 
has been overrated ; it has good harbours and an intelligent popula- 
tion ; and in the hands of France it must become, within a few years, 
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the most valuable and important of her colonies. Nor can it fail to 
become, pari passu, a notable strategical position. It is intended to 
create a naval port there, and this France has not had in the Indian 
Ocean for many a day. It is not forgotten by Frenchmen that they 
were at one time within a little of establishing themselves as masters 
of India, and they have never ceased to regret the chances which 
they then missed, nor are they under any misapprehension as to why 
they missed them. Had they possessed half a dozen more ships and 
slightly better facilities for repairing them in the Indian Ocean, they 
would probably not have failed in the age of the Bailli de Suffren. 
They are not disposed to risk in the same manner the future owner- 
ship of Madagascar. Their establishments there, though designed, I 
dare say, for defence, and not for offence, will, nevertheless, become in 
case of war a menace to our security in the East, and will necessitate 
a considerable increase of our East India Squadron, the building of 
more docks in India, and the holding by us in stricter surveillance 
than ever the mouth of the Red Sea, where, nearly opposite our own 
fortress of Aden, the settlement of Obock, their intermediate coaling- 
station between the Canal and Madagascar, is situated. Obock lies 
at the entrance of the deep gulf of Tajura, at the head of which isa 
land-locked bay where half the fleets of the world might moor in 
safety, if protected by guns mounted on the lofty surrounding hills. 
The place has possibilities which the acquisition of Madagascar can- 
not but cause to develop ; and we should be worse than blind if we 
did not in good time take measures accordingly. There is no reason 
why we should not, nor why, while taking them, we should not take 
them in such a manner as to provide us with partial compensation in 
view of the proposed abandonment of the Mediterranean. 

Thirty-five miles north of Obock, and ninety miles westward of 
Aden, the mouth of the Red Sea narrows to a breadth of fifteen 
miles; and in the very narrowest part lies the island of Perim, a 
coaling-station and dependency of Great Britain. The island is about 
two miles broad and four miles long. On its eastern side, between 
it and Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, the channel known as the Small Strait 
is only a mile and a half wide. Cape Bab-el-Mandeb is a small 
mountainous peninsula which completely commands the island, and 
which might be rendered impregnable. Jebel Manhali, its loftiest 
summit, is nearly 900 feet high, and Perim Island, though hilly, no- 
where rises to more than 214 feet, which is the elevation of Lloyd’s 
Signal Station. On the south side of the island is a fairly good and 
well-sheltered natural harbour, capable of easy improvement. The 
channel westward of Perim is about eleven miles broad. The whole 
position, apart from the climate, which is trying, is a splendid one 
from the point of view of the strategist, and I do not wonder that 
our occupation of Perim only by a few hours prevented the seizure of 
the place by France. As I have said, it is about ninety miles from 
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Aden, and it is about two thousand miles, or a week’s steam at twelve 
knots, from Bombay. In other words, it is much nearer to Bombay 
than it is to France; so that if it were known in Bombay that a 
French expedition was leaving Toulon, ships from Bombay could 
reach Perim before the expedition could approach that place. 
Similarly, it is nearer to Bombay than it is to Madagascar; and it is 
admirably situated for holding Obock in check. It therefore appears 
to me that if we properly fortified Perim, and the peninsula of Bab- 
el-Mandeb as well, held the places with Indian troops, kept upon the 
spot an ironclad coast-defence vessel and half a dozen ‘ destroyers,’ 
preserved our position at Aden, and maintained an adequate naval 
force, with suitable docks, at Bombay, we ought to be able to hold 
the mouth of the Red Sea against all comers. Whether it would not 
also be desirable to fortify and hold the volcanic peninsula of Jebel 
Siyan, on the Somali coast, nearly opposite Perim, is a question which 
may deserve discussion, for we draw our meat supplies for Aden from 
the Somali side, and we have other interests there. But the effective- 
ness of all such arrangements must ultimately depend upon the naval 
situation at Bombay, which ought, especially in view of French 
activity in Madagascar, to be erected, with as little delay as possible, 
into a great and self-sufficient naval headquarters. 

I hope that Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale will not suspect me of 
merely plagiarising him in thus proposing measures for the sealing 
up in war-time of the mouth of the Red Sea. He, by implication at 
least, suggests that these measures should be adopted only after the 
outbreak of war in Europe. I suggest, and, indeed, insist, that they 
should be adopted now, or as soon as possible. The building of 
batteries, the transport of heavy guns, platforms and munitions, the 
installation of electric search-lights, and the organisation of schemes 
for defending a supremely important position, and for stopping and 
examining every vessel coming down the Red Sea in war-time, are 
affairs which cannot with prudence be left to the last moment ; and 
unwise delay might prevent us from being able to attend to them 
at all. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale’s views as to the western outlet of 
the Mediterranean, and the possibility of sealing it in time of war by 
the stationing of a naval force at Gibraltar, are, I am afraid, not 
sound. He would send there, upon the outbreak of hostilities, a 
number of small powerful rams, and he seems to think that, at least 
antil the arrival off the Straits of a large British fleet, these would be 
sufficient to prevent an enemy’s warships from passing in or out. In 
a paper read last year at the Royal United Service Institution, I 
endeavoured to demonstrate by the light of recent naval history that 
the ram cannot be expected to be successful against any vessel that 
is under control; that, used against a vessel not under control, it is 
likely to be more dangerous to the rammer than to the rammed; 
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and that it is fully as perilous in all circumstances to friend as to foe. 
Commander Sturdee, R.N., in his Prize Essay, arrived independently 
at much the same conclusions ; and nothing has since occurred to 
modify them. I do not, therefore, believe that the stationing of a 
number of rams at Gibraltar would be effective; and I do believe 
that the rams would be likely to do more harm to one another than 
tothe enemy. Nor can I admit that, under modern conditions, the 
possession of Gibraltar as a solitary base can enable us to seal the 
mouth of the Strait. To seal it up, even approximately, we must 
possess near the western end of the Mediterranean, in addition to 
Gibraltar, a good naval harbour, with at least some docks, upon the 
African coast. We might create such a post, at considerable expense, 
at Ceuta, or, more cheaply, at Tangier. Ceuta is Spanish, and is, I 
suspect, not to be had by peaceful methods so long as we hold 
Gibraltar. Tangier, at present held by Morocco, was once ours, not 
by conquest but by gift; and, as I have yet to learn that we ever 
renounced it by treaty, although we dismantled and evacuated it 
after twenty-one years’ occupation, I consider that of all civilised 
states Great Britain undoubtedly has the best claim toit. Sooner or 
later it must fall into the hands of a European Power. Morocco 
would be all the better for our influence. It is a sink of barbarism 
and cruelty. If it were to fall into the hands of France or Spain, 
much of the value of Gibraltar to us would be neutralised; and 
certainly, with Tangier as well as Ceuta in alien European hands, we 
could never hope, except by the employment of an enormous fleet at a 
great and dangerous distance from a repairing base, to seal the mouth 
of the Strait at all. 

It may sound cynical, but I am thinking only of British interests, 
which, in my eyes, stand above all else; and therefore I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the law of self-preservation, while it now recommends 
to us to withdraw from the Mediterranean, renders it incumbent upon 
us to make ourselves masters of Tangier come what may. No foreign 
Power, except Morocco, would be justified in regarding the two move- 
ments, if effected simultaneously, as hostile ones. We do not want 
to seal up the Mediterranean in peace, nor to block it even in war, 
except as against ships bent upon attacking us or upon prejudicing 
our safety elsewhere. And for the opinion of Morocco, neither civili- 
sation nor international comity demands any hearing whatsoever for it. 
The country is a scene of perpetual disorders, tempered by the bloodiest 
repressions and the most grinding exactions. Our establishment on 
its borders, while it would tend to give us security, would tend to 
give Morocco peace, good government, European civilisation, and 
commercial prosperity. Spain, I dare say, would—though, I think, 
without the smallest justification—resent the step; but we should 
have a clear conscience as regards Spain, for our action would not 
really menace her in any way. France would, I hope, find compen- 
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sation in our evacuation of Egypt, and in the concession to her of a 
free hand east of 5° W. longitude. Germany might grumble, for, in 
the lifetime of Dr. Nachtigal, she herself was credited with more than 
a platonic affection for Morocco. But if we went to work with deter- 
mination, forethought, and adequate force, I believe that the whole 
business might be accomplished, if not without bloodshed, at least 
without war with any European Power. It could be done by the 
retiring Mediterranean fleet, supplemented by a small fast squadron 
convoying troops and torpedo-boat destroyers from Portsmouth, and 
all might be over in ten days; except, of course, the evacuation of 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Malta, which we might undertake to quit within 
six months. To advocate in cold blood the perpetration of such a 
stroke may outrage the susceptibilities of some excellent people ; yet 
even they will, I suppose, admit that Morocco cannot for ever remain 
as it is, and that British civilisation is, after all, as wholesome for it 
as French, German, Spanish, or Italian. 

Holding Perim and Cape Bab-el-Mandeb on the east, and Gibraltar 
and Tangier on the west, we should be able, as it were, to get out of 
the way of the march of events which barely concern us in Europe. 
If it should suit Russia to come out of the Black Sea into the 
Mediterranean, her presence there would then cause us no anxiety, 
since it would not in any manner threaten us. We should be relieved 
from the ever-present danger of being dragged into participation in 
Central European quarrels. The possible recrudescence of the Eastern 
Question would lose very much more than half its terrors. Nor do I 
see a single serious disadvantage in the scheme. Tangier would 
supplant Malta as our winter naval port, and would become the 
headquarters of a newly constituted Atlantic Squadron, and of a 
station which on the north would be bounded by the limits of the 
Channel Station, and on the south by the limits of the Cape and West 
African Station; and the Atlantic Squadron would naturally be our 
strongest and our best, though, as it could be effectively supported 
from the Channel, it need not be ordinarily as strong as our present 
Mediterranean fleet. Both at Tangier and at Gibraltar might be 
stationed an ironclad seagoing guardship and a small flotilla of des- 
troyers and torpedo-boats ; and at Tangier docks and naval establish- 
ments would have to be constructed. These would entail a certain 
outlay; but in return we should get security instead of peril, a 
magnificent strategic position, a valuable trade-centre at Tangier, 
and freedom from European preoccupations; and we should set at 
liberty for imperial service a considerable force which is now in the 
Mediterranean very largely for the benefit of other people. Part of 
the force so set free I should like to see added to the Cape and part 
to the East India command. The strategical importance of the Cape 
must increase from year to year, whether we continue to attempt to 
hold the Mediterranean or not ; and if we abandon the Mediterranean, 
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and depend no more upon the Suez Canal, the Cape will at once be- 
come, as it were, the pivot of the Empire. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elsdale seems to me to have failed only by a 
very small fraction of an inch in striking the right nail squarely on 
the head. His failure consists mainly in postponing the advocated 
withdrawal until the moment of the outbreak of a European war. If 
we did that we should court disaster, as well as deal a dangerous 
blow to our own prestige. If we remain in the Mediterranean until 
war is ablaze around us, we must fight, or we must flee like cowards ; 
and recent events in the Yellow Sea indicate clearly how risky it may 
be for a modern fleet to fight far removed from its bases, or even near 
bases that are inadequately organised. The Japanese gunnery at the 
battle of Hai-yun-tau, good though it was, was, I suspect, not. so good 
as British or French gunnery: the range chosen for the action was 
a much greater one than would probably be chosen. by British and 
French admirals in command of approximately equal fleets. And I 
shudder to think how many fine ships and priceless lives, after even 
a glorious British victory, would go uselessly to the bottom if, holding 
the Mediterranean in the ineffective and precarious way we do, we 
fought a battle near either its western or its eastern extremity, far 
from Malta, our only Mediterranean dockyard. We may have to 
fight far from our bases, but we need not deliberately expose ourselves 
to that necessity. So let us abandon the inland sea, not in war-time, 
but as soon as possible, taking measures meanwhile to strengthen 
and consolidate our general strategical position on the great oceans 
and their highways. Mediterranean Europe can very well settle its 
own affairs without our help, and by leaving it to stew in its own 
juice we shall, we may be sure, escape from many future perplexi- 
ties. 

He who will take the trouble to look at the map of the world will 
find that the British red colours choice and productive territory upon 
the shores of every ocean and every sea except the Mediterranean. 
Bordering upon that land-locked lake we have nothing. In it we 
only possess that which, valueless and unproductive in itself, obliges 
its owners to face the perpetual risk of being embroiled in all the 
quarrels of the Continent. Surely the very map appeals to us to 
turn from the one place where we have no colonies, end to concentrate 
our attention upon the scores of places where our interests are really 
vital and where our countrymen have made for themselves new 
Englands, some of which may yet become as glorious as the old 
mother-land and protector of all of them. 

It is absurd to suggest that our interests in the Mediterranean 
are paramount to those of France, of Italy, or of Spain. It is ridiculous 
to assert that our occupation of the Mediterranean brings us any 
corresponding benefit of a substantial kind. But it is true that our 
attempt to hold the Mediterranean as we do is terribly perilous and 
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may even be fatal. Let us then in future be merely visitors there, 
like the Americans or the Danes. We shall effect our true object— 
the defence of our world-wide empire—if, as we withdraw, we take 
measures that will enable us, in case of necessity, to shut and bolt 
the two narrow doorways of this long passage. Then, freed from 
the millstone of her present Mediterranean policy and its threatening 
complications, Great Britain, stronger than now upon every other sea, 
may face with confidence all foreign conspiracies against any portion 
of her immense sovereignty. Secure of her food and commerce, and 
guardian of her own honour, she may safely leave those who do not 
meddle with her to jog along as they will. 


Wm. Latrp CLowes (‘ Nauticus’). 
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THE GOOD SENSE OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Ir is one characteristic of the happy history of England, at all events 
in later times, that whenever the party of change, no matter in what 
direction it was moving, seemed to be going either too far or 
too fast, something has always intervened to recall or to arrest its 
footsteps. This reserve force we have been accustomed to call the 
good sense of the English people ; and many among us seem to think 
that we can rely on its operation in the future as often as the condi- 
tions reappear which caused its intervention in the past. We may 
note three special occasions within little more than the last hundred 
years when this national characteristic has manifested itself with the 
most decisive results. We refer to the General Elections of 1784, 
of 1835, and of 1886. Even a hundred years before the earliest of 
these dates the people had exhibited the same spirit by their acqui- 
escence in the change of dynasty and the limitation of the royal 
prerogative, though they had no love for the new family, and were 
sincerely attached to their ancient form of government. But they 
did not wish these restrictions to be carried too far; and when the 
Revolution families pushed their pretensions beyond a certain point, 
and seemed on the verge of swamping the monarchical element in the 
Constitution, the people of England let them know that they desired 
aristocracy as well as monarchy to be kept within reasonable limits, 
and re-established the sovereign in that degree of power which they 
believed that he was intended to exercise. 

Fifty years after this came another revolution, which greatly 
strengthened the principle of democracy, and conferred very wide 
powers on a class of the community in which whatever discontent 
there was in the country had been chiefly visible. Many persons 
predicted the very worst results from these concessions, and for a 
time it appeared likely that their apprehensions would be realised. 
The new Parliament seemed to be moving very fast. But again, 
after a few years, the people stepped in and cried ‘Hold! 
We are not yet ripe for these changes.’ Thus, even as early 
as 1835, they clipped the wings of the Liberal majority; six years 
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afterwards they restored the Conservatives to power ; and from this 
time for nearly another generation the policy of every Govern- 
ment in turn, no matter by what name it was called, was the 
Liberal-Conservative policy represented by the Coalition of 1835. 

Again the scene changes, and we enter on the period when the 
condition of Ireland becomes the dominant question of the day. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy was accepted by the English people up 
to a certain point, both by the constituencies of 1868 and those of 
1885. But here also, when he attempted to go beyond that point, 
and to push reform to revolution, the people once more intervened, 
and from the loins of the popular party sprang the Liberal-Unionists, 
at once accepted as their representatives by the people of Great 
Britain. And we see that Mr. Balfour, speaking on the 16th of 
January at Manchester, predicts that a career of influence equal to 
that which awaited the coalition of 1835 lies before the one to which 
he is himself a party. At the General Election of 1892 the people 
gave no sign of having changed their opinions on Home Rule, though 
a new class of questions had arisen which somewhat diverted their 
attention from it, and caused less unanimous support to be given to 
the Unionist party than on the previous occasion. But the good 
sense—call it what you will—which showed them the danger of Home 
Rule in 1886 would continue to show it to them still, if only a single 
issue were laid before them, a condition which of course the present 
Government are interested in evading. The only element of uncer- 
tainty in the immediate future lies in that ‘new class of question’ 
already referred to, which substitutes a complex issue for a simple one. 
So far I have only desired to make clear what I meant by the 
periodical intervention at critical moments of an influence able to 
check political precipitation, and to distinguish between reform and 
revolution. This influence is ‘the good sense of the English people.’ 
It certainly has played this very useful and important part on many 
great occasions of infinite national importance. Why should we 
distrust it now ? 

I do not say that we need. Many recent events throw a useful 
side light on the present temper of the people, justifying the confi- 
dence of those who trust to this reserved force for our safety in the 
future. The Parish Councils elections in particular show that good 
sense has in a vast number of cases predominated over class pre- 
judices, or has, at all events, prevailed where we might have expected 
class prejudices to exist; and that the peasantry have recognised 
the superior fitness of such persons as conducted country business 
under the old system to be their leaders and advisers in the new. 

When this same quality will again be put to the test by a dis- 
solution of Parliament it is impossible to predict. If we say that a 
General Election will probably take place some time during the present 
year, it is as much as it is safe to assert. But there is another elec- 
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tion close at hand, which will be as good a criterion as the choice of 
a new parliament—we mean the election of the London County 
Council. The existing body is a curious reflection of the House of 
Commons ; the majority, or Progressives, consisting of various groups, 
each with some scheme of its own, for promoting the welfare of the 
Metropolis: and all alike animated by a common desire to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Council beyond the limits assigned to it 
by statute. This disposition on the part of the Progressives may be 
compared with the impatience of the Radicals in the House of 
Commons under the constitutional control of the House of Lords, 
and their desire to constitute the Lower House an autocracy. A 
similar tendency made itself visible some years ago in the London 
School Board; an anxiety to intrude its jurisdiction beyond the 
sphere to which the author of the Education Act intended to confine 
it; and this tendency, as soon as the people of London once 
thoroughly understood it, received a salutary check. The common 
sense of Londoners told them that it was perfectly possible to 
combine economy with efficiency ; and that if Christianity was to 
be taught at all in Board Schools (perhaps an open question), it could 
not be taught by masters who denied its fundamental doctrines. Yet 
as soon as the successful party seemed to be pushing its victory too 
far, they in turn received a hint which has had the desired effect. 
Now, will the London voters bring the same kind of common sense 
to bear on the election of the County Council? Rates have already 
risen to such an extent in some quarters as to cause a sensible depre- 
ciation of house property, and to induce many families, long resident 
in London, to settle themselves permanently in the country ; thereby 
causing an appreciable loss to London tradesmen and shopkeepers 
and all the workpeople who are dependent on them. If 
Londoners will inquire to what purpose this increase of taxation has 
been devoted, they will see, I think, some reason for reducing the 
strength of the extreme Progressive Party on the Council. There 
are three kinds of objects to which the attention of such an 
institution may be directed: those, namely, which are absolutely 
necessary ; those which, without being necessary, are useful; and those 
which are chiefly ornamental—a perfectly legitimate class of objects 
for the County Council to keep in view, but not to be preferred to 
either of the other two, or to be undertaken at all if the cost to the 
ratepayers is out of all proportion to the benefits derived from them. 
The ratepayers will do well to ascertain in what proportion the 
expenditure of the Council has been divided among these three 
objects. ‘The Moderates contend that a wholly undue proportion has 
been devoted to such purposes as ornamental parks and gardens— 
of little real benefit to the very poorest classes; and that the money 
would be much better spent in providing numerous small open spaces 
as recreation grounds among the most poverty-stricken quarters at 
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the East-end of London. This is only one illustration of the kind of 
abuse complained of. Let the ratepayers inquire whether it is well 
founded or not. 

I am simply recommending those most interested in the matter 
to satisfy themselves of the truth of these assertions. Let them look 
at the addresses issued by the candidates on both sides, and judge 
for themselves. If the facts alleged by the Moderate Party are true, 
common sense will dictate the conclusion to be drawn from them. I 
am not fond of such words as fads and faddism, but they are current 
coin now, and require no apology. It is said, then, that the London 
County Council is so heavily loaded with this element that its proper 
practical work is greatly hindered, and both time and money wasted 
through the prominence assigned to special crotchets, which, as the 
Moderates express it, ‘ lie outside the province of the Council.’ On this 
question I offer no opinion. The matters referred to may or may not 
be legitimate subjects for the consideration of the London County 
Council. But they cannot be said to be the most urgent or the most 
appropriate. Londoners must decide for themselves whether the pro- 
gramme of the Moderates is not the more practical of the two, especi- 
ally the transference of the power of licensing places of public amuse- 
ment to the magistrates or other permanent authorities, who would 
exercise it like men of the world, understanding the limits within 
which State interference in matters of morality should properly be 
confined. The common sense of the London people, which has dis- 
played itself so strongly in certain kindred matters, may be expected 
to show itself alive to these questions also; and to warn the ex- 
treme party on the Council, as they have warned them elsewhere, 
that they bave been going rather too fast, and that what we 
want are not censors of public morals, but practical men of 
business. 

The political importance of the forthcoming County Council elec- 
tions cannot be overrated. It will be really, though not ostensibly,a trial 
of strength between the same two parties who are opposed to each 
other in Parliament ; and the result will to some extent foreshadow 
what is likely to happen when the Metropolitan constituencies are 
again called upon to choose their Parliamentary representatives. 

The retrospect is encouraging, but at the same time the illustra- 
tions we have taken from the three periods (1784, 1835, 1886) 
above mentioned must not be too closely pressed. They possess a 
general and a convergent significance which must assuredly be taken 
into account in our forecasts of the future. But in each case parti- 
cular causes were at work which necessarily modify the conclusions 
to be drawn from attributes common to them all, and several con- 
siderations have to be weighed before we can satisfy ourselves that 
the vessel of the State can find secure anchorage in the character of 
the working classes who now possess the casting vote. 

Vor, XXXVII—No, 217 cc 
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In the first place, we must remember that ‘the people,’ signifying 
for our present purpose the enfranchised portion of the working 
classes, is a term which has not always meant the same thing. It 
meant one thing in 1784, another thing in 1835, and another thing 
in 1886. This is a difference which we must bear in mind, because 
when the constituencies are appealed to on certain broad issues— 
certain primary constitutional principles, which do not touch their 
immediate personal interests—there is nothing to prevent their com- 
mon-sense from having fair play. Questions of this nature may be 
raised, of which, perhaps, the people may not be the best possible 
judges ; but, at all events, they will be able to take a straightforward 
view, undistracted by cross considerations. Now, the more the fran- 
chise has been widened,’ and the larger the class from which members 
of Parliament have been drawn, the more rapidly have questions 
sprung up in which working-men are personally interested, and the 
more difficult has it become for them to get a clear, unclouded view 
of such as belong to the higher region of politics. We must not, 
therefore, argue too closely from what the good sense of the people 
has done in the past to what it is likely to do in the future. 
We have to allow for the seductive influence of subordinate ques- 
tions, tempting them to disregard the voice of common-sense; and 
questions of this kind, which may have no interest for one kind 
of electorate, may be all-powerful with another. The above may 
seem commonplace truisms enough ; yet, to judge from the language 
very commonly to be found in the political press, they are practically 
disregarded ; and ‘the good sense of the English people’ is perpetu- 
ally invoked as a sure and certain safeguard in all emergencies, as 
if either the English people or the questions upon which their 
good sense is to be exercised had always been the same, and must 
necessarily always continue so. 

In the second place, what may be thought still another truism 
is this—namely, that good sense is, after all, but raw material. It 
has to be cultivated either by experience or by education, or by both, 
before it can be of much service; good sense cannot teach us the 
use or properties of things of which we are naturally ignorant ; good 
sense alone cannot make a man a lawyer, a surgeon, or an architect. 
It cannot teach him how to handle a gun, to navigate a ship, or to 
drive an engine; no more can it teach him the art of politics. The 
most ignorant man may have a great deal of good sense ; but he will 
show it by recognising his ignorance, and by not meddling with 
matters which he has never been taught to understand. Now, it 
must frankly be acknowledged, in justice to the English people, that 
down to this time they really have displayed a considerable share of 
this good sense; and, as we have already said, do to some extent 
justify the confidence which persons not fairly chargeable with 
optimism habitually repose in it. They have shown themselves 
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willing to be led by those who were better informed or had more 
experience than themselves, and many of them, no doubt, would be 
willing to acknowledge that it must be a long time before they can 
dispense with such guidance. Political knowledge is not learned at 
school, When the working-man has acquired in his leisure hours 
some accurate knowledge of the history of his own and other countries, 
and some acquaintance with the principles of political economy, he 
may boast that he is qualified to judge for himself of constitutional 
and social questions. He will show his good sense in the meantime 
by acknowledging as much, and by making every effort in his power 
to educate himself to this extent. On all that portion of the work- 
ing classes who do perceive this truth, and we trust it is a large 
one, we may, no doubt, confidently rely. But though we may 
hope and believe that this is so, we must not too readily take it for 
granted. We have the 7) trav onuaywyav acédyea to reckon with, 
and all those many maladies incidental to democracy which Aristotle 
sums up in the fifth book of the Politics. The fifth chapter of that 
book is a political education by itself. And it is curious that, as an 
almost necessary result of the various causes there mentioned, Aris- 
totle should mention the coalition of parties originally opposed to 
each other, but now obliged to draw together in defence of their 
common interests, and, as no doubt many of them would honestly 
believe, the interests of their common country. 

Assuming the truth of the more optimist view which we have 
here described, and accrediting the English people with all the good 
sense which we are justified in ascribing to them, we have still to 
ask ourselves another question—namely, what strain it will bear, and 
to what tests it has hitherto been submitted. It is in trying to 
answer this question that the confidence of the most hopeful among 
us must experience some abatement. The Labour question and the 
Land question are the two great tests by which the good sense of the 
people will ultimately be tested—the artisan class by the first, and the 
peasantry by the second. At present we have no right to anticipate 
any action on the part of either inconsistent with the virtue which has 
been so generally imputed to them. On the Eight Hours’ Bill, for 
instance, they seem inclined to take a very independent line, a large 
proportion, perhaps quite half, of the working class being disposed to 
exercise their own common-sense upon the question, and not allow the 
trades’ unions to lead them by the nose ; and this, be it remembered, 
is a question which they do understand, and on which they are per- 
fectly entitled to act upon their own judgment. But there is no saying 
what effect may be produced by the formation of a Parliamentary 
Labour party, appealing to the support of the artisans upon general 
grounds, without compelling their acceptance of any rigid code of arti- 
cles. We knowthat the leaders of a party which has been returned 
upon general principles may afterwards use their power for the promo- 
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tion of particular objects not originally contemplated by their followers, 
who, even if willing, are not always able to offer any effectual resis- 
tance. Atall events, if we look forward into the future of the Labour 
question in Great Britain, whether in town or country, we feel that 
we are gazing into a vast and dim expanse peopled only with shadows, 
the shapeless outlines of the problems of the future, of which the 
exact nature defies our penetration, while the possible results may 
well inspire us, if not with alarm, at least with the deepest anxiety. 

What temptations may await the working-man in this hereafter, 
and whether the good sense of either the peasant or the artisan will be 
proof against them, when the advantages promised by a short-sighted 
selfishness are immediate and the punishment awaiting it remote, 
are questions which it is no slur upon the working classes to hesitate 
to answer in the affirmative. , 

They have now the power, if they have the will, I do not say 
to overthrow existing institutions, but to create infinite confusion, 
and perhaps to work irreparable mischief in the attempt to do so. 
At all events we must be prepared for either alternative. The leaders 
on both sides make no secret of their conviction that in all human 
probability we are on the brink of a long and desperate struggle be- 
tween the apostles of pure democracy and those who still believe in 
the superiority of mixed forms of government. There is a great deal 
at stake besides the maintenance of the Union, and there are many 
public questions of vital importance on which equal unanimity exists 
among those who have united in defence of it. But in what forma- 
tion it may be better for the constitutional and economic forces of this 
country to encounter the attack ; by what means the total strength 
of the more moderate and temperate part of the population may be 
brought into the field, and rendered most effective against the com- 
mon enemy ; are questions to which more than one answer may be 
given. We all know the dispositions which have hitherto proved 
successful; and I hardly know a more signal illustration of the 
national quality which is the subject of this paper than the readi- 
ness with which the Unionist alliance has been accepted and sup- 
ported. There are some who say that a third party is an anomaly, 
and that there is no room for it in the existing party system. The 
English people reply in effect, ‘Very well; then we must make room 
for it.’ Granting it to be an anomaly, the toleration of anomalies, when 
they are found to work well in practice, has always been recognised as 
one of the special notes of English common-sense, and is thoroughly 
in harmony with all Conservative instincts and traditions. Many 
institutions at this very hour are defended on no other ground. 

At the same time, we are perfectly well aware that states- 
men of eminence, whose judgment is entitled to all respect, are 
of a different opinion, and that in both sections of the party 
there is a growing impatience of existing arrangements. I am 
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very far from saying that there is no weight in their objections. It 
is said that we must look a little beyond the Irish question, and, if 
Whigs and Liberals like the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Henry James, 
and Mr. Chamberlain are to help the Conservatives in any future 
constitutional emergencies, why, it is asked, persevere in a separate 
organisation? The theory on which the Duke of Devonshire has more 
than once insisted—namely, that his own party has still a function 
to perform in acting as moderators between the Conservatives and the 
Radicals—may have had much to say for itself once, and may have 
again; but has it now? The advocates of amalgamation think not. 
There are, they think, no parties to moderate between. Lord Stanley 
and Sir James Graham might have spoken with propriety of mode- 
rating between the Eldonian Tories and the new Radicals. But the 
ultra-Conservatives, between whom and the Radical party the Whigs 
might have usefully acted as mediators, have practically disappeared. 
There is no longer any need, therefore, for such a party as the Duke 
of Devonshire describes, Yet the fact of its existence is not without 
its effect on the popular mind. If Liberal-Unionists occupy this posi- 
tion in virtue of the moderating theory, the common-sense of the 
people will certainly suggest to them that there must be something 
to moderate, and that the Conservatives are not wholly to be trusted. 
The mass of the people do not understand distinctions without a dif- 
ference. The prolonged existence of the Liberal-Unionists as a 
separate party, rejecting that fusion with the Conservatives to which 
all external circumstances point as the natural issue of the present 
political situation, must not only give rise to the suspicion above 
mentioned that after all there is something wrong with the Con- 
servatives—but also it is thought to the notion that some kind of 
legerdemain is goingon. If the working-man can only be induced to 
vote for Conservatism by being made to believe that he is voting for 
something else, he will sooner or later find it out, and we shall have 
his support no longer. 

I think it will be allowed that I have not understated the fusionist 
case; nor do I wish for a moment to deny its strength. Yet I have 
little doubt that the rival one is the stronger of the two. It has 
been so frequently said as to be commonly believed that the majority 
of mankind are the slaves of words, and that men will do under one 
name what they would refuse to do under another, though the thing 
to be done is in each case exactly the same. But in many cases it 
will not be exactly the same, though to all outward appearances it 
may be so. Things which are the same objectively may not be the 
same subjectively. Names represent principles ; and between adapt- 
ing our principles to the varying conditions under which we may be 
required to act upon them, and throwing them off altogether, there is 
a moral if not a practical difference, of which the individual is himself 
conscious, though to the outer world it may seem to be purely imagin- 
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ary. His mental attitude towards the questions which he is called on 
to consider will be distinct from that of one who has never had occasion 
to make any change at all. To apply these remarks to the present 
political situation, it is not difficult to understand that the reluctance 
of Liberal-Unionists to part with the name of Liberal may have its 
root in something deeper than a mere blind adherence to an obsolete 
political nomenclature. If this were all, it would be difficult to com- 
pliment the people on the good sense which they have shown in 
supporting the Alliance as it stands. But, though we do not believe 
that any great number of Liberal-Unionists are actuated by such a 
motive as this, there are, no doubt, other reasons besides the one 
already given which justify their attachment to the title they have 
borne so long. I should be the last to underrate the value of senti- 
ment in politics. It infuses a generous element into the coarser and 
more material considerations by which public life is necessarily more 
or less regulated, and enables political opponents to understand and 
sympathise with each other better than any amount of reasoning. 
Whatever there may be of sentiment in the unwillingness of Liberal- 
Unionists to abandon their old name and to divorce themselves from 
all the traditions and associations connected with it, is deserving of our 
highest respect. Whocannot sympathise with the prayer of Juno ?— 


Ne vetus indigenas nomen mutare Latinos 
Neu Troas fieri jubeas Teucrosque vocari 
Aut vocem mutare viros aut vertere vestes: 
Sit Latium, sint Albani per seecula reges. 


Men who know the Liberal-Unionists well say that a feeling so 
‘strong as to be almost insuperable against the change suggested 
animates a much larger number of them than the advocates of fusion 
are aware of. If this view is correct, the adoption of their scheme 
would only end in the loss of a large number of votes at the next 
general election. If parties were again reduced to two, and voters 
had to choose once more between Liberals and Conservatives, it is 
thought that old prepossessions would revive, and that more than 
half the value of the Alliance in its present form would be destroyed. 

As the existing arrangement has not hitherto alienated any Liberal 
votes by creating an impression that the two sections of the party 
have not perfect confidence in each other, why should it do so in the 
future? Is there any danger to be apprehended in this direction com- 
parable to what is to be feared from the more numerous defections 
likely to be caused by amalgamation? This is the question, and it 
seems to me that the balance of probability, if not heavily, is still 
decidedly in the negative. 

But the most forcible argument of all against the incorporation 
of Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists into one party is not a matter 
of opinion or calculation, but of fact. The pear is notripe. I assume 
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that such a fusion implies the formation of a Cabinet including some 
of the principal Liberal-Unionist leaders. Now, Cabinets with 
‘open questions’ are always a doubtful experiment. The only 
successful one that I can think of was Lord Liverpool's, in which 
Roman Catholic Emancipation was an open question. But this 
had been made so by the policy of Mr. Pitt himself, the second 
founder of the Tory party, and looked up to by all sections of 
it with a proportionate degree of reverence. A Tory Cabinet 
could hardly quarrel with a statesman because he held and 
advocated opinions entertained by Mr. Pitt. Roman Catholic 
Emancipation was a policy hatched in the very bosom of Toryism, 
and not brought in from without by others who were not Tories. 
Now we are given to understand that, in any fusionist Cabinet which 
may succeed the present, Welsh Disestablishment would have to be 
regarded as an open question. This is quite as important as the 
Roman Catholic question, if not a great deal more so ; and instead of 
growing out of the Conservative party would be grafted on to it. 
The members of Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet who were for removing 
the Roman Catholic disabilities were all Tories. The members of 
a Conservative Cabinet in favour of Welsh Disestablishment would be 
all Liberals. Thus the question would be a perpetual memento of 
earlier differences of opinion, which might otherwise be forgotten, 
and would probably lead to a rupture at no long interval, far more 
disastrous than anything that could possibly happen by things 
remaining as they are. 

Whether the good sense of the English people will continue to 
operate in the future as it has done in the past, and whether it is 
more likely to fulfil the function here ascribed to it, under the guid- 
ance of a party constituted as the Unionist party now is, or under 
one in which heterogeneous but concordant elements have been 
welded into complete unity, are interesting and important questions 
for all of us ; the most interesting and important of all the questions, 
we may say, with which at this moment we are confronted. The 
two are closely connected with each other, and if any mistake is made 
about the second, we can hardly expect a very favourable answer to 
the first. This much, however, may safely be asserted, that, let the 
constitution of the anti-Revolutionary party be what it may, it must 
have a positive and constructive policy to set before the people, if 
the understanding which now exists between them is to rest upon 
a permanent basis. 

There may still be some Conservatives who think that a purely 
defensive policy is the only one proper to their party ; and this much 
undoubtedly is quite true, namely, that an active and constructive 
policy has the natural effect of driving the opposite party into further 
extremes. As Conservatives become liberal, Liberals are obliged to 
become radical. This, I fear, is unavoidable. No scheme of party 
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policy can be perfect ; and this is the flaw in the positive programme 
which not only the Liberal-Unionist leaders but the Conservative 
also agree in thinking necessary, though they may differ on particular 
points. But it is the lesser of two evils. The editor of this Review 
has been kind enough on several occasions to allow me to give my: 
reasons for thinking so, and I shall not recapitulate them now. 
However it may look on paper, a purely defensive system could never 
work in practice. The people, I believe, may be readily induced to steer 
between two extremes, but not to exchange a party which promises 
them everything for a party which promises them nothing. Inde- 
pendently of this consideration, the Conservatives, having put their 
hand to the plough, will not be allowed to look back. If the people are 
to believe in their sincerity, they must continue to prove it by a 
policy of popular legislation. This need not be a destructive policy. 
It need not infringe either the rights of property or the rights of 
labour. The choice at the present day lies between Conservative 
progress and Radical progress ; no other kind of antagonism is possible. 
now. We may, if we choose, defeat the latter by the former, but not 
by doing nothing at all. 

Iam perfectly conscious that the essentially English faculty whicly 
has come to the rescue in so many emergencies is not to be implicitly 
or universally relied upon. Passion may for the moment overpower it, 
or cross issues may confuse it. Other causes to which I have briefly 
alluded may impede its operation in the future. But Englishmen 
should be proud of it. It has solved many problems political, social, 
and religious, and has tided us over many troubles which other nations 
have encountered less successfully. Good sense, it is true, does not 
appeal to the imagination; it does not stir up enthusiasm. It is 
plain prose; but prose is the language of prudence ; and prudence 
and firmness, combined with the power of rating ideals at their true 
value, are the qualities by which the stability and happiness of nations 
are most effectually secured. 

T. E. Kesse.. 





ON SOME LEGAL DISABILITIES OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


PREFATORY NOTE 


In the following article Mr. Holland has done good service by calling 
attention to an important step which has been taken by one of our 
self-governing colonies in the direction of facilitating the settlement 
of industrial disputes by Boards of Conciliation. 

Since the article was written, the Bill introduced by Mr. Kingston, 
the Prime Minister of South Australia, the principles of which Mr. 
Holland describes, has become law, and an interesting experiment in 
legal industrial conciliation is apparently about to be made under 
very favourable conditions. 

This measure is founded to a considerable extent on the same 
principles as those which I, with some other members of the Labour 
Commission, attempted to set forth in some observations appended to 
the Report of the Commission published last year, and it is possible 
that their practical application to a legislative measure in South 
Australia may be the means of attracting more attention to them in 
this country than they have hitherto obtained. 

Mr. Holland has in this article very clearly explained the con- 
siderations which led some of my colleagues and myself to make the 
suggestions referred to, and has given a short account of the South 
Australian Act. I may, however, state in a sentence or two my own 
view of the matter. 

The evidence taken by the Commission points to an almost 
unanimous desire to substitute some system of arbitration or con- 
ciliation for the present resort to strikes or lock-outs, and to an 
equally general, though more vague, desire that the existing methods 
of voluntary conciliation should be supplemented by tribunals with 
a legislative sanction. But the principal disputes on which such 
tribunals would be called upon to decide are disputes, not between 
individual employers and their workmen, but between organised 
bodies of each. These organisations have, however, no legal cor- 
porate existence, and they are expressly prohibited by the law 
from entering into contracts binding their members. The real 
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parties to the dispute would, therefore, come before the court with 
no recognised legal position, and with no power to enter into a 
contract, legally binding on their members, either to accept or to 
abide by the award. Such a position of the principal parties, be- 
tween whom they would have to arbitrate, would seem seriously to 
impair the authority of the courts themselves, and it is doubtful 
whether their establishment would constitute any considerable advance 
on the system of voluntary Boards now in existence. It appears to be 
a necessary condition of the effective working of State Boards of Arbi- 
tration or Conciliation that powers should be conferred upon the asso- 
ciations which do in fact represent both employers and workmen, in the 
first place to accept, in the name of their members, the arbitration of 
the appointed courts, and in the next to bind their members to 
accept and abide by, for certain defined periods, the award which may 
be pronounced. 

A similar idea seems to have occurred to the framers of the South 
Australian Act, which, before constituting Boards of Conciliation, pro- 
vides for removing from associations of employers and employed the 
disabilities which rendered them, like our own, incapable of entering 
into legally binding contracts. 

I regret that the suggestions contained in the observations referred 
to have met with direct opposition from some of the representatives 
of Trades Unions, and with doubt and distrust on the part of others. 
Nothing was further from the intentions of those who signed these 
observations than to make any insidious attack upon Trades Unions. 
The whole tendency of the Report, and of the observations which are 
supplementary to it, is in the direction of recognising that in the 
better organisation both of capital and of labour lies the most hope- 
ful prospect of progress towards industrial peace, and that Trades 
Unions are an essential part of such organisation. It may be that when 
the Trades-Union leaders in this country discover that in a colony 
where labour is largely represented in the Legislature the suggestions 
referred to have been adopted as a basis for a measure of industrial 
conciliation, they may be disposed to regard them with greater 
favour, or at least as more deserving of full and close examination, 
than they have hitherto received. The condition of some of the 
great industries which are mainly controlled by associations of this 
character, and the importance to their very existence of the establish- 
ment of better relations between the employers and working-men, 
make the subject one of special interest at the present time, and the 
prospect of the introduction of legislation on the question in the 
present session of Parliament may afford an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of the principles to which attention is called in this article. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
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At the Trades Union Congress held at Norwich last year it was moved, 
that ‘in the opinion of this Congress it is essential to the mainten- 
ance of British industry to nationalise the land, mines, minerals, and 
royalty rents.’ To the outside spectator this would have seemed a 
sufficiently large programme for the present ; but Mr. Keir Hardie pro- 
posed the now famous amendment to substitute for the words ‘ mines, 
minerals, and royalty rents’ the words, ‘ and the whole means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange.’ The amendment was supported 
by Messrs. Tom Mann, John Burns, and J. H. Wilson, typical 
leaders of the ‘ New Unionism,’ and carried by 219 votes against 61. 
Mr. Burns in this debate, voicing the views generated, in his excellent 
‘ History of Trades Unionism,’ by Mr. Sidney Webb, who does much 
of the thinking of the party, said that ‘Trade Unionism was the in- 
dispensable preliminary and precursor of the modern development of 
Socialism.’ Mr. J. Rudge said that ‘Trades Unionism was only a 
fundamental method of carrying out the principle of Collectivism’ ; 
Mr. Greenall, that ‘ something needed to be done to press on Trade 
Unionism to a wider, and perhaps a nobler, end than that which Trade 
Unionists had had in view in the past.’ Now what was this older 
and, according to Mr. Greenall, less wide and noble view of the ends 
of Trades Unionism? The leaders who, through a long period of 
industrial storm and ‘stress, guided the workmen of England out of 
the miseries which marked the break-up of the old and the establish- 
ment of the new manufacturing era, had ideas of this kind. They 
thought that industry depended upon partnership between Labour 
and Capital, since both were necessary, and both were, or should be, 
free, but that the partner Capital was unduly predominant, and that 
the partner Labour had by reason of internal weakness fallen almost 
toaservile condition. The remedy for this, in the opinion of the older 
leaders, lay, not in the substitution of the State or Municipalities for 
all other employers, but in the organisation of Labour in each trade, 
so that it might stand on equal terms in negotiation with its partner 
Capital in the division of the receipts of the common industry. If, 
when Capital was strong and Labour weak, these leaders did not look 
to State action for a remedy, much less would they look to it when, 
as now, Labour in the organised trades is, to say the least, as powerful 
as Capital. 

This being so, the flying of the Socialist flag by the Trades Union 
Congress was likely to lead to searching of heart and division. The 
first result has been the formal secession from the Congress of the 
great, long-established, and well-organised Society of the Boiler- 
makers ‘and Iron-shipbuilders, containing some of the pick of the 
artisans, and especially strong in the North-east of England. It is 
possible that this example will not as yet be followed by other of the 
older Trade Unions, but men like the leaders of the Amalgamated 
Engineers or Ironworkers must be watching the new departure with 
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the feeling of blended pity and impatience which practical men have 
for the doings of inexperienced idealists with whom they are associated 
in an attempt to achieve some concrete good. They have too long 
been intimate observers of the secret springs of national wealth and 
industry not to dread the rash intermeddling of theorists. The mass 
of the miners are, no doubt, inclined to Socialism, but on this and 
other matters Northumberland and Durham diverge from the remain- 
ing districts. On the whole, everything points towards a split between 
the older Trade Unionism and the new, unless wiser counsels prevail. 
* It is probably beyond hope that the workers in unskilled or 
widely scattered industries can ever be welded inio strong Trade 
Unions. In the recent utter collapse of the transiently formidable 
and well-manned organisation of seamen we have a fresh illustration 
of this. But the workmen in skilled industries, which possess a 
certain degree of local concentration, can, and do, organise themselves 
into associations almost as solid, coherent, and united for action as 
are joint-stock companies. This distinction between the strong 
trades which have the natural basis for organisation, and those weak 
industries which have it not, is of the essence of the question. It 
runs through the whole Report of the Labour Commissioners, who 
were well entitled to form a judgment, for they heard the evidence 
of representatives of almost every industry in the United Kingdom. 


A broad and fundamental distinction (they say—paragraph 76) may be drawn 
in the following respect between skilled and unskilled industries. The fact that a 
trade is skilled, z.e. requires training from an early age, or at any rate for some 
considerable time, constitutes it, 7pso facto, a kind of natural crafts guild, defended 
from sudden invasion by men of other trades by its difficulty of acquirement, and 
sometimes also by the fact that expensive ‘kits’ of tools must be provided by the 
workmen, Youths who enter such a trade have to be taught their work by men 
already in it, and thus a strong society, once established, is able to control the 
conditions of entrance, and practically to compel new-comers to join it. The 
natural facilities which skilled industries possess for organisation may be more or 
less neutralised in the case of trades in which the workers— 

1. Are widely scattered and frequently on the move, as e.g. sailors ; 

2. Carry on the work in their own homes, or independently, or in very small 
groups ; 

8. Are for the most part women ; 

4. Have, through the operation of any special cause, to contend against an over- 
stocked or irregular labour market. . . . 

On the other hand, when a skilled industry is carried on in more or less large 
factories, workshops, or mines, and (at any rate in some central districts) brings a 
large number of workmen into close contact—when, in other words, a trade com- 
bines the elements of skill, co-operation in the same work of a number of people, 
and local contiguity—it seems under all these circumstances to be easy to convert. 
the natural craft thus existing into a formal and permanent Trade Union. 


So much for the real and strong trade societies, with whose future 
I am now chiefly concerned. The Report of the Labour Commission 


goes on to say (paragraph 77) :— 
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Unskilled or general labour—that is, labour in occupations which require little 
or no training—stands on a very different footing from skilled labour in respect to 
the facilities which it affords for strong and enduring organisation. The evidence 
shows that trade societies among the class of unskilled labourers have been apt to 
rise suddenly and rapidly, enrol a great number of members, and then as quickly 
decline. Those who try to organise labour of this class meet with many difficulties. 
Among these are the comparative poverty, less regular habits, and frequently the 
roving disposition, of this classof workmen. The chief difficulty, however, appears 
to be that workmen in these departments of labour do not possess the natural 
monopoly which belongs to men in skilled trades, If they strike, their employers 
usually find it easy at very short notice to obtain men of the same class to take 
their place. . . . Upon the whole, it is not as yet shown by experience that it is 
easy, if indeed it is practicable, to mould into a permanent organisation men work- 
ing at an occupation which is not of the nature of a craft requiring special training. 
Such an organisation, not being built upon the foundation of a natural monopoly 
of skill, is apt to fall away and perish in times of trade depression or other adverse 
circumstances. 


Journalists and pamphleteers of a certain kind find it conve- 
nient, or are led by ignorance of the subject, to speak of the ‘ working 
classes ’ as an indivisible whole having a common character and bene- 
fiting by a single policy. Those, however, who have made a scientific 
inquiry into the subject, or have practical acquaintance with it, iil 
recognise the truth of the main distinction pointed out by the Labour 
Commission, and will see that the legislative treatment of the two 
classes of trades—the strong trades and the weak trades, or, it might 
be more correctly said, the skilled classes of artisans and the mass of 
miscellaneous labourers—involves entirely distinct considerations. 
There is, of course, every degree of skill and natural monopoly, and it 
is impossible to say exactly where the industries capable of real 
organisation end and those incapable of it begin, but the broad dis- 
tinction is clear enough. The edges of night and day shade 
imperceptibly into one another, yet day is different from night. 

It is a sound view of the functions of the State that it should 
interfere as little as possible with individuals in the conduct of 
business and industry. If any country allows its central government 
to absorb into its organs all the capital and industrial managing- 
power of the Commonwealth, and to give the ablest and most 
energetic citizens the sad choice between becoming regulation- 
fettered officials and betaking themselves to less enslaved regions, that 
country will, in the industrial sphere, as surely fall before the com- 
petition of less highly civilised rivals as, in the field of arms, 
centralised and bureaucratic Rome fell before her vigorous and free 
barbarian invaders. By the time that the State has acquired all the 
‘means of production, distribution, and exchange,’ it is to be feared 
that the subject-matter of these operations will have vanished. But 
the principle that the State should interfere as little as possible in 
industrial matters is tempered or checked by this other ancient and 
well-founded principle—namely, that the State, as the organ of the 
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whole commonwealth, should protect the weak against abuses of 
power by the strong. It is on this ground that alike rest things so 
different as an action for assault and battery and the factory legisla- 
tion of the last fifty years. Here, then, is seen the advantage of 
drawing as clearly as possible the main distinction between the natural 
crafts which are able to form themselves into strong organisations, 
and the industries which, for one or other of the reasons pointed 
out by the Report of the Labour Commission, are unable to do so. The 
labour of scattered and incoherent industries like those of seamen 
and agricultural labourers may call for a degree of legislative inter- 
ference which is unnecessary and mischievous in the case of miners or 
iron-workers. Everyone admits the expediency of intervention in the 
case of the labour of women and children. It is quite possible that 
a sufficient case may be made out for the transfer to municipal 
authorities of some great concerns, such as docks or tramway lines, 
which chiefly employ unskilled labour, with a view not only to more 
economical, because more. united, management, but to the improve- 
ment of the conditions of labour of those who are powerless to help 
themselves. In cases of this kind there is doubtless ground for the 
exercise of a paternal direct control by the public power, as guardian of 
the interests of the weak. With this side of the industrial question 
Iam not further concerned in the present article. In the case of 
the strong trades, or, as I have called them, the natural crafts, wholly 
different considerations apply. It is not protection that the strong 
Trade Unions should have—they protect themselves well enough— 
but a fuller incorporation, responsibility, and collective life. 

The strong Trade Unions have long ago proved themselves too 
powerful for single employers to cope with. They have driven the 
employers into forming their own associations, and now, in many 
important industries, agreements with regard to wages, hours, and 
other matters are made between associations on either side. 
Virtually, individual employers or workmen are ruled, not by their 
personal contracts, but by the contracts made by the will of the 
majority of their fellows in a trade or district. This mode of con- 
ducting business leads at times to Labour conflicts on a colossal scale. 
‘ When both sides in a trade are strongly organised, and in possession 
of considerable financial resources, a trade conflict, when it does occur, 
may be on a very large scale, very protracted, and very costly. But 
just as a modern war between two great European States, costly 
though it is, seems to represent a higher stage of civilisation than 
the incessant local fights and border raids which occur in times or 
places where Governments are less strong or centralised, su, on the 
whole, an occasional great trade conflict breaking in upon years of 
peace seems to be preferable to continued local bickerings, stoppages 
of work, and petty conflicts.’' The general result of the march of 

1 Labour Commission Report, paragraph 92. 
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progress, through paths of peace and war, has been the acquisition 
by the associated workmen in the strong and natural crafts of a very 
real, though informal, industrial partnership with the men who supply 
the capital and the managing ability. It may be that, in the future, 
these free associations will go further, will themselves become masters 
of the capital, and conduct the business through their own represen- 
tatives. At present there are but few signs of this event coming to 
pass, and for a long time yet, in all probability, we shall see trade 
conducted by the present partnership between Labour and Capital 
under a system of agreements. In any case, it is to be desired that 
trade associations shall be strong, in order to form a bulwark against 
a ruinous extension beyond its proper frontier of central or municipal 
officialdom. 

Industrial partnership between Labour and Capital is, then, at 
present, the true alternative to Socialism. The partnership may in 
some circumstances exist between the employer in a single business 
and the men employed by him, and will then usually take the shape 
of what is more specifically known as ‘profit-sharing.’ Or, in other 
circumstances—and this, in the great trades, is the most usual and 
practicable method—the partnership will take the form of division of 
the receipts of the common undertaking between employers and 
workmen throughout a district in proportions settled, and revised 
from time to time, by the skilled representatives of associations on 
either side. In either case agreement by formal treaty is necessary. 
Is it desirable, then, that collective agreements of this kind should 
continue to be non-recognisable at law, or would it not be better to 
give the associations the power of acquiring legal personality, and of 
entering, if they desire it, into legally binding contracts? Agree- 
ments relating to the ordinary business of life are legally binding, 
and guaranteed by civil action for damages in case of breach of either 
party, whether made between individuals, or between individuals and 
corporations or joint-stock companies, or between a corporation and 
joint-stock company, or between two corporations or two joint-stock 
companies. By this means certainty and solidity are given to business 
operations, and nerve and sinew to the commercial system of the 
country. Now that employers in the great trades are no longer the 
masters of labour, but have to contract for ‘it with associations as 
powerful, or more powerful, than they themselves are, it is of vital 
importance to them to be able to rely for fixed lengths of time upon 
the agreements which they make with these societies. Honour and 
interest are fairly efficient at present, in most cases, to secure the 
observance of agreements and the giving of a fair notice of intention 
to alter terms. Yet there are exceptions to this; and, in any case, it 
would seem that, in the evolution of industrial partnership, the time 
has now come for enabling these business associations to make their 
agreements upon the ordinary legal basis. If an association of work- 
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men enter into a collective agreement to work for three years, say at 
building a bridge, at a certain rate of wages, there seems to be no 
reason why their collective breach of this agreement by way of strike 
within that period should not render them liable to an action for 
damages, to be met out of their collective funds. The same view 
holds true with regard to an agreement made by an employer, or set 
of employers, with a Trade Union to pay a certain rate of wages for 
acertain time. But at present the Trade Union can neither sue nor 
be sued on this account. A joint-stock company can enter intoa 
legal contract to supply materials for the bridge, but a Trade Union 
cannot so contract to supply labour. Workmen, at present, have no 
legal guarantee that wages will remain unreduced for a month ahead ; 
and employers, when they take a contract extending, perhaps, over 
two or three years, run the risk of changes in the wage part of cost 
of production sufficient to alter the whole basis of their calculation. 
A manufacturing country, or district, in which the managers of 
industry could reckon with perfect confidence upon wage rates re- 
maining unchanged for two or three years ahead would have a most — 
telling advantage over its rivals. 

The truth is that trade societies have not yet completed their full 
and natural growth. Like the Christian Church, the Trade Unions 
struggled into existence in face of a public policy of repression. Under 
the legislation of the ‘ seventies’ they arrived at the stage of full 
toleration. The Act of 1871 declared that—(1) ‘ the purposes of any 
Trade Union shall not, by reason merely that they are in restraint of 
trade, be deemed to be unlawful so as to render any member of such 
Trade Union liable to criminal prosecution for conspiracy or otherwise’ ; 
and (2) ‘the purposes of any Trade Union shall not, by reason merely 
that they are in restraint of trade, be unlawful so as to render void or 
voidable any agreement or trust.’ Permission was by the same Act 
given to Trade Unions registered under the Act to hold property in 
the name of trustees, who might sue or be sued in respect of it. The 
Legislature, however, gave these gifts with a grudging hand. The 
simplest and broadest policy would have been to enact that every trade 
association, whether of employers or workmen, which registered itself 
under the Act should not only have the power of holding property, 
but also that of entering into legally recognisable collectiveagreements. 
The opportunity was lost through the old jealousy felt with regard to 
Trade Unions. The Majority Report of the Royal Commission of 1867 
had gone so far in the opposite direction as to recommend that no 
Trade Union should be allowed registration, and consequently protec- 
tion to its property, the rules of which prevented the employment or 
limited the number of apprentices in any trade ; prevented the intro- 
duction or limited the use of machinery in any trade ; prevented any 
workmen from taking a sub-contract, or working by the piece, or work- 
ing with non-unionists ; or authorised the application of funds in sup- 
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port of any other unconnected union engaged in a conflict with its own 
employers. The legislation of 1871 did not, indeed, embody these limi- 
tations, but did go so far in the same invidious sense as to preclude 
courts of law from entertaining legal proceedings in respect of agree- 
ments between members of Trade Unions, as such, with regard to the 
conditions of employment, or the payment of subscriptions, or the 
provision of benefits to members, or financial assistance to members 
in labour conflicts, or with regard to ‘any agreement made between 
one Trade Union and another.’ The term ‘ Trade Union’ under these 
Acts includes, it must be remembered, associations of employers as 
well as those of workmen. 

It is not necessary to blame either the Royal Commission of 1867 
or Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 1871 for looking with suspicion upon 
Trade Unions. There is something wholesome in the slowness with 
which Englishmen overcome a well-rooted prejudice against novelties. 
Resistance tests merit, and if Trades Unionism has had to fight its way, 
so in its time had the principle of toleration to religious dissent, and 
that of a standing army, and that of an income-tax. But since 1871 
a quarter of a century has elapsed, and the revision of the whole 
matter by the Labour Commission shows the completeness of the 
establishment and, on the whole, the beneficial character of the action, 
of these great societies. Statesmen should now look at the question 
in a new light, take things as they stand, without troubling themselves 
either about the far past or the far future, and consider whether the 
time has not come to place trade associations upon the same footing 
that other large business partnerships hold before the law, and to 
strike off the last disabilities imposed by the ancient jealousy of their 
action. Not till then can it be said that, as the age of toleration 
succeeded to that of repression, so the age of full legal establishment 
has succeeded to that of toleration. It is a pity that the Act of 1871, 
so far from expressly imposing contractual disabilities upon trade 
associations, did not make the acquisition of a contractual capacity a 
condition of registration. At present the Legislature is no longer in 
a position to offer to the associations the gift of legal protection of 
their property as an inducement to them to acquire this corporate 
capacity. In order to make associations avail themselves of an optional 
power of acquiring it, we could now only count upon their seeing 
the advantage of entering into arrangements which would give 
greater permanence and solidity to trade relations and operations, and 
therefore be beneficial to all concerned. 

In connection with this matter, it is to be hoped that the respon- 
sible leaders of Trade Unions will carefully consider the suggestions 
made in the ‘ Observations ’ appended by the Duke of Devonshire and 
seven of his colleagues to the Majority Report of the Labour Com- 
mission. The ‘ Observations’ first call attention to the fact that at 
present 
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collective agreements (as to wages, &c.) are, as a matter of fact, frequently made 
between great bodies of organised workmen and employers, which bodies have no 
legal personality, and cannot sue or be sued for damages occasioned by the breach 
of such agreements by sections of their members, There is collective action with- 
out legal collective responsibility, While this state of things lasts it does not 
appear that such collective agreements can be, as between such bodies, otherwise 
than morally binding upon them. 


The ‘ Observations’ proceed to point out that, by the Trade Union 
Act of 1871, trade associations are expressly prohibited from entering 
into legally enforceable contracts with each other, and that, even if 
this negation were repealed, they could not enter into such agree- 
ments for want of legal personality.2 The Duke and his colleagues 
also find that the ‘ substitution of agreements between associations 
(morally binding only) for agreements between individual employers 
and individual workmen is a growing practice, and one which is 
intimately connected with the mode and scale upon which modern 
industry is at present carried on,’ and they gather from the evidence, 
both of employers and employed, that ‘the advantages of this system 
greatly outweigh the disadvantages.’ Such agreements, expressly 
exiled as they are outside the pale of contract law, are, ‘ in fact, the 
recognition of the virtual partnership between those who supply 
labour and those who supply managing ability, and are, therefore, on 
the whole, in accordance with the public interest and with the cir- 
cumstances of modern industry.’ ‘If this is the case,’ they add, ‘ it 
seems to follow that further legislation is desirable, in order to bring 
the law into harmony with the present state of facts and public 
opinion.’ It is then explained that this further legislation would 
consist in an Act repealing the prohibitive section of the Trade Union 
Act, 1871 ; and further, inasmuch as such repeal by itself would be 
insufficient, offering to all trade associations, whether of employers 
or employed, the power of obtaining full legal incorporation. This 
would enable them to enter into agreements involving, like other 
agreements, the right to sue and liability to be sued for damages in 
case of breach. 

The Duke and his colleagues think (and this is a matter of the 
greatest importance) 
that such an extension of liberty, if conceded (and in so far as it might be 
acted upon), would not only result in the better observance for definite periods of 
agreements with regard to wage rates, hours of labour, apprenticeship rules, de- 
marcation of work, profit-sharing and joint-insurance schemes, the undertaking of 
special works, and other matters, but would afford a better basis for arbitration in 
industrial disputes than any which has yet been suggested. 


For, as they subsequently point out, 


* It must be observed that there is nothing in the Act of 1871 to prevent an 
association of workmen from entering into a legal contract with one or more 
individual employers, or with any public authority hike a town orcounty council. But 
this they are precluded from doing by want of legal corporate personality. 
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in order to have arbitration in the strict sense of the word there must be two 
or more parties capable of entering into a legal contract to submit present or 
future questions to arbitration, and there must be such submission. Then, by the 
ordinary principles of law, damages can be recovered from any party who refuses 
to go to arbitration, or declines to act on the award when made. 


oN 


If, then, trade associations possessed legal personality they could, 
under the existing law, themselves confer a binding character upon 
the awards of the tribunals which they might select or institute. Sir 
John Gorst and Mr. Chamberlain have lately proposed the creation 
under Act of Parliament of public tribunals of arbitration in labour 
disputes, but they have not suggested that the awards of such tri- 
bunals can, in any case, have more force than that which would re- 
sult from their influence, superior to that of private arbitrators, on 
public opinion. Tribunals of this kind may be of great value in any 
case, but if reference were made to them by associations endued with 
legal personality, their awards would receive a truer sanction. In many 
industries, however, trade associations would, by virtue of the per- 
manent rules of their constitution, refer questions to the joint ‘ wages 
boards’ which already exist, or would be created. 

In these cases the problem of how to give powers of procedure to voluntary 
formed boards of arbitration and a legal sanction to their awards would be solved 
by the operation of the ordinary law as t» agreements made between parties capable 
of contracting. Inasmuch as such tribunals would, in each case, be constituted by 
the agreement of the parties interested, they would, it might be expected, possess 
their confidence ; while the fact that associations, and not individuals, were primarily 
responsible for the observance of the awards might remove some of the difficulties 
which have hitherto attended attempts to give a legal sanction to arbitration 
awards in industrial matters. 


It is proposed, in a word, to remove agreements seriously affecting 
business and industry, and at present made in the most formal shape, 
out of the position they at present hold in the legal category of gambling 
agreements, or agreements for immoral consideration which, though 
not punishable, are not enforceable in courts of law. These modest 
proposals were received when they appeared with much indignation 
by the organs of the Socialist party. It was said that the ‘ Observa- 
tions’ were an insidious attempt to undermine the existence of Trade 
Unions. The fact, however, is that the possession of legal personality 
would strengthen and solidify trade associations, and make it still 
more important than at present to the individual workmen to belong 
to them. But the cleverest Socialists, just as they dislike the idea 
of leasehold enfranchisement in the towns, and the increase in the 
number of small rural freeholders, dread anything which increases 
the strength, independence, dignity, and self-reliance of free associa- 
tions. As Napoleon said, when he determined to continue the revo- 
lutionary law of compulsory division of property at death, the break- 
up of family groups and the minute division of property increases 
the strength of the central government. ‘Pulverise and conquer’ is 
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not only the maxim of Napoleon, but is also the creed of the Socialists, 
our modern promoters of democratic State despotism. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will not appear in the same 
light to the leaders of real and practical Trades Unionism. It is 
referred toin rather a neutral tone in the last Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress. They say :— 


An important suggestion is made by a small, though influential, section of the 
Labour Commission, to the effect that Trade Unions should be invested with ‘cor- 
porate powers’ wherever they desire to possess the same. This suggestion is one 
which will require to be carefully watched, otherwise alterations of an important 
character may be made in the law relating to Trade Unions, the effect of which may 
completely change the character of these societies. 


This, of course, is perfectly true; the greatest care would be 
necessary in any legislation of this kind, and, in any case, details 
might, no doubt, present considerable difficulty. The tone of the 
remark made by the Committee does not, however, seem to be irre- 
concilably hostile to the essence of the proposal. 

If the Duke of Devonshire’s ‘ Observations ’ have been received 
with coldness or hostility by a powerful, or at least a very articulate, 
party in this country, they have met with a better reception on the 
opposite side of the world. The idea of the ‘ Observations’ is that, 
in order to make industrial agreements binding, or to give real sanc- 
tion to industrial awards, it is necessary that the bodies of men who 
enter into these agreements, or who submit questions to arbitration, 
should have legal collective personality, involving collective liability 
to payment of damages, out of collective funds, for breach of the 
awards or agreements. Bills based on this principle have twice been 
passed in the House of Assembly in South Australia, in 1891 and 
1892, and similar Bills have twice passed the House of Representa- 
tives in New Zealand.* By a singular coincidence, in all four cases 
the Bills have come to grief in the Legislative Council, the less 
popular assembly. The most ardent promoter of this legislation in 
South Australia has been the Hon. C. C. Kingston, the present 
Premier of that colony. A pamphlet published by him last year 
gives the text of his ‘ Act to facilitate the Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes,’ and his reasons for it. In this pamphlet he quotes at 
length the Duke of Devonshire’s ‘ Observations,’ and adds :— 


It is with the most intense pleasure that I am able to remark that the chief prin- 
ciples which are embodied in the measureare not only favoured in New Zealand, but 
have been made the subject of recent deliberate approval by the eminent Imperial 
authorities whose observations I have been able to quote. 


The provisions in the British Trade Union Act of 1871 which 
expressly prevent these associations from having any legal rights 


® See postscript, p. 408. 
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against their own members, or from entering into binding industrial 
agreements, were, rather mechanically, perhaps, copied into the South 
Australian Act of 1876. With regard to this prohibition Mr. King- 
ston makes the following observations, which may well, I think, be 
presented to the consideration of the British public :— 


As the law stands at present, unions of masters and men are expressly dis- 
qualified from making binding agreements. The position is monstrous. It is 
difficult to imagine its parallel. But suppose for an instant that joint-stock com- 
panies were prohibited from making binding contracts. The result to trade and 
commerce would be paralysing. Even if there were no prohibition on the numbers 
who may constitute an ordinary trading partnership, and there were simply an 
absence of the various Companies Acts facilitating dealings by large associations, 
confusion would reign supreme. Yet the position to-day is, that there is no 
law which enables the hugest combinations of masters to make binding engage- 
ments with similar associations of men on questions of the employment of labour 
and capital, in which they have the intensest interest, and the settlement of which 
would not only be beneficial to those directly interested, but to the entire community. 
Surely masters should be afforded reasonable facilities in the making of industrial 
agreements necessary to the security of their capital. A similar privilege should 
also be accorded to men in relation to the employment of their labour, which is 
their only capital. 


Mr. Kingston observes—and this is a very important point—that 
registered unions of workmen, which had the power of making collec- 
tive industrial agreements and enforcing their rules against their 
members, might ‘ undoubtedly undertake works and contracts which 
could not be undertaken by looser organisations.’ So, for instance, 
we might imagine the London County Council proposing to construct 
some great building, and entering into direct contracts with the dif- 
ferent societies of masons, carpenters, painters, and so forth, employed 
upon it. Such contracts, if entered into as the law stands, would 
have no binding legal force upon the artisan societies; so that the 
County Council cannot properly make them, but must either itself 
be the immediate employer—for several reasons a rather dangerous 
policy—or must offer its contracts to individual employers. 

Neither the ‘ Observations’ nor Mr. Kingston’s Bill contemplate 
any compulsory incorporation of trade associations. But, just as 
any number of persons are at liberty to form themselves into a joint- 
stock company, so it is proposed that any number of workmen, or 
employers, may form themselves into a labour company which shall, 
for the purpose of entering into industrial agreements, be an entity 
in the eye of the law. The Bill contains provisions for the voluntary 
registration of industrial unions, whether of employers or employed. 
The effect of such registration is to make the union adopting it, and 
each and all of its members, bound by all industrial agreements and 
awards made by or affecting the union, and at the same time to make 
the rules of the association binding on its members. The Bill 
then proceeds to define and regulate the general form of ‘ industrial 
agreements.’ 
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Industrial agreements (clause 30) may be made between organisations, or 
between organisations and any other persons, or between any persons whomso- 
ever, regulating or in relation to industrial matters, or for the prevention or 
settlement of disputes and differences in any wise relating thereto, Every indus- 
trial agreement shall be for a term to be specified therein, not exceeding three 
years from the date of the making thereof. 


After some regulations as to the form and publication of the 
agreement, the Bill proceeds :— 


Every industrial agreement duly made and executed shall be binding on the 
parties thereto, and on every person at any time during the term of such agree- 
ment a member of any organisation party thereto, and on every person who in 
manner prescribed shall signify to the Registrar concurrence therein, and all such 
persons shall be entitled to the benefit thereof. Any industrial agreement may 
be varied, renewed, or cancelled, by any subsequent industrial agreement made by 
any persons bound thereby, but so that no person:shall be deprived of the benefit 
of any industrial agreement by any subsequent industrial agreement by which he 
shall not be bound. 


Then comes the sanction :— 


If any organisation or person bound by any industrial agreement shall in any 
particular make default in compliance therewith, such organisation or person shall 
for every such default be guilty of an offence against this Act, punishable by a fine 
not exceeding such amount as shall be fixed by such industrial agreement ; and if 
no amount shall be so fixed, then, in the case of an organisation, not exceeding 
500/., and, in the case of an individual, not exceeding 50/. 


Presumably the object of this last clause is to limit the powers of 
the Courts in assessing damages. It must be observed that Mr. 
Kingston’s Bill allows registered organisations to cancel the registra- 
tion by going through certain formalities and satisfying the Registrar 
that the cancellation is desired by a two-thirds majority. There is 
also an important provision which would probably be acceptable to 
English Trade-Unionists, that if any person, while bound by the 
rules of any registered organisation, shall in any particular make 
default in compliance therewith, he shall, for every such default, be 
punishable by a fine not exceeding 5/. or such lesser sum as shall be 
fixed by the rules of the association. There is no hardship in making 
the rules of a society legally binding on those who voluntarily join 
it, and it is better that fines should be raised under legal sanction 
than, as they are now, without it. 

In England, an Act going no further than this might, at any rate 
at first, be sufficient. Mr. Kingston, however, combines, in his Bill, 
with the registration of unions and its consequences, a scheme for the 
formation, not only of private boards of conciliation constituted by 
industrial agreement, but of local boards of conciliation elected by em- 
ployers and employed, and, further, of a central State board, the mem- 
bers of which, except the president, are to be nominated in equal 
numbers by organisations on either side. All registered associations 
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and their members are to become subject by the fact of registration 
to the jurisdiction given to these boards of conciliation. Disputes 
may be referred to the boards, either under provisions of industrial 
agreements, or, in connection with particular cases, by the parties to 
any such dispute. Over and above this, it is proposed to give power 
to the Governor of the colony, acting upon the recommendation of 
the president of the State board, to refer to ‘compulsory conciliation ’ 
any dispute which should arise between two registered organisations. 
As for the phrase, it is a strange one. Compulsory conciliation 
seems to be a contradiction in terms, and, indeed, a ‘ moral monster,’ 
like undenominational religious education in the eyes of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is very probable that the objection felt to this process by 
great employers was the real rock upon which Mr. Kingston’s Bill 
suffered shipwreck in the Legislative Council. Yet, in itself, it is by 
no means an unreasonable idea that the public authority should, as 
keeper of the peace and guardian of the general interests of the 
commonwealth, intervene to prohibit a private industrial war which 
may, like our coal-mining conflicts, inflict enormous mischief on 
non-combatants and dependent industries, and should compel the 
parties to accept the alternative of arbitration. Mr. Kingston’s Bill 
contains, moreover, some remarkable provisions, which are not to be 
found in the corresponding New Zealand Bill, for punishing by fine 
any organisation or individual who should, directly or indirectly, take 
part in or assist any lock-out by employers or strike by workmen on 
account of any industrial dispute for the settlement of which any 
board of conciliation should have jurisdiction, either derived from 
reference under some industrial agreement, or from reference by the 
Governor by way of ‘compulsory conciliation.’ Where, that is to 
say, jurisdiction has once arisen, the primitive and more barbarous 
procedure of private industrial war is not to be allowed. If in any 
country legislation like that proposed in South Australia took place, 
and part of the industrial community took advantage of it, the 
benefits to all concerned of living beneath the reign of law would 
soon become so manifest that the system would, it may be believed, 
be adopted in course of time in all the strong and well-organised 
trades. 

Mr. Kingston by no means despairs of success, and it is to be 
hoped that, for the sake of the experiment, at all events, he will be 
able to carry his Bill on the third attempt, and that success may 
attend the similar measure in New Zealand. The idea, at any rate, 
is well-launched. A few years ago it was very ably advocated in 
reports made to the Belgian Labour Commission by some of its 
members. In England, nothing is more remarkable, both in the evi- 
dence taken by the Labour Commission and the opinions collected 
by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, than the unanimity 
with which both employers and workmen desire the substitution for 
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strikes and lock-outs of less barbarous methods of settling the 
partnership questions between Labour and Capital. There must be 
many social changes before the days of perfect industrial peace can 
arrive—a peace which is not industrial death ; but it would be a long 
step in that direction if trade associations were enabled to enter into 
agreements weighted with a real guarantee which would, over long 
periods, at any rate, secure the preservation of peace in trades which 
availed themselves of the power. That contracts, once they are 
made, should be binding at law upon those who make them is a 
necessary step in the transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 


BERNARD HOLLAND. 


P.S.—After this article was in print I heard from Australia that 
Mr. Kingston’s Bill has now become law, and came into force on the 
Ist of January last. One of the Supreme Court Judges has accepted 
the position of President of the State Board of Conciliation, and it is 
considered that an excellent start has thus been made tounets build- 
ing up a Board having the public confidence. 





HOW TO ORGANISE A PEOPLE'S 
KITCHEN IN LONDON 


In no city in Europe do the wage-earning classes spend so much on 
their dinners, and receive such a poor return for their money, as in 
London. Their work as a rule lies too far away from their homes for 
them to be able to go there for their midday meal; yet there are 
whole districts in which not a single working man’s restaurant is to 
be found. The people who are employed in these districts must, 
therefore, either content themselves with ‘ cold snacks,’ or take a slice 
of beef, or something of the sort, to a public-house, where they are 
allowed to cook it, always providing they buy a pint of beer. On their 
snacks they may spend, of course, as much or as little as they choose ; 
if, however, they have recourse to the publican’s fire, their dinner, 
meagre fare though it be, costs them sevenpence each at least. 

Even where there are restaurants, it is only the aristocrats of labour 
who can dine there every day ; for in most of these places the prices 
range from eightpence to a shilling ; and a man who is earning per- 
haps a pound a week cannot always afford to spend eightpence on his 
dinner, if he have a wife and children to support. And a very sorry 
meal it is that he has for eightpence—deficient alike in quantity and 
quality, and almost always badly cooked. Im Vienna, as in many 
another town, a much better dinner may be had for half the money. 
There a man can buy for fourpence as much well-cooked, nutritive food 
as he can eat; while here, whoever has only that sum wherewith to 
satisfy his hunger must go half starved. Yet most of the raw mate- 
rials out of which dinners are made—beef, mutton, lard, flour, sugar, 
rice, &c., are dearer in Vienna than in London ; and rents areas high, 
and taxes higher. The only reason why the working classes must 
pay twice as much for bad dinners here as they pay for good ones 
there, is that the men who cater for them here are traders whose one 
object, naturally enough, is to clear for themselves the highest possible 
profits ; whereas there they are philanthropists, bent on securing for 
their clients the full value of every penny they spend on food. 

To provide the working classes of London with wholesome, well- 
cooked food at a price which even the hewers of wood and drawers 
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of water can afford to pay, would be to render a signal service to the 
whole community. Whoever would undertake to do this work, and 
do it well, would not only relieve much terrible suffering, but give a 
helping hand to the solution of some of our hardest social and econo- 
mic problems. For much of the misery, drunkenness, and crime in 
our city is the direct result of a large percentage of the population’s 
being badly fed, even when not underfed. That good food could be 
brought within the reach of the worst paid of our wage-earners we 
have proof, for a feat of a similar nature has already been accomplished 
in Vienna, At the People’s Kitchens in that city, thousands of work- 
men dine every day, dine well too, although for one among them who 
is earning more than twenty shillings a week, there are a dozen who 
are earning less. All that is needed, therefore, is that some philan- 
thropist should organise the food supply of our workers on the same 
lines as Dr. Kiihn has organised that of the Viennese. The task, it 
must be confessed, is not an easy one: the organisation of a People’s 
Kitchen entails hard work—work, though, that is well worth doing, 
and sorely needs to be done. 

A People’s Kitchen, it must be remembered, is a business under- 
taking, not a charity ; it is a restaurant organised on a self-supporting 
basis. The man who dines there pays for his dinner its full cost, 
though its bare cost. The price of every portion of food he eats is 
fixed with due regard not only to the cost of its ingredients, but of 
the fire at which it is cooked, of the wages of those who cook it, and 
of the rent of the house in which it is eaten. He feels, therefore, no 
special gratitude to those who manage the business ; the probabilities 
are, indeed, he hardly realises that they are working for his benefit, 
not their own profit. This is a fact which the organiser of a People’s 
Kitchen ought always to bear in mind. If he wish his undertaking 
to be a success, he must be prepared to look upon those who frequent 
his kitchen as customers, not as protégés; to consult their wishes, 
study their tastes, and even humour their prejudices. He must 
devote himself to their service, take thought for them, give them his 
time, and consider their interests as carefully as if they were his own. 
Yet, for all that he does, he must never expect a word of thanks from 
those for whom he works. He must be content to stand to them in 
the relation simply of a professional caterer. Upon no other terms 
could a People’s Kitchen be worked successfully in London. If there 
were anything that smacked of charity about such an institution—of 
the conferring or receiving of a favour—it would lose its character 
completely, and prove a failure. Even among the poorest of our 
workers, there are hundreds who would rather starve than accept a 
dinner for which they must render thanks. 

The experience of the first People’s Kitchen Association in Vienna 
proves clearly that, to insure the successful working of a kitchen, the 
management of it should be in the hands of a small number of persons, 
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each one of whom is as intent on furthering its interests as if it were 
a business enterprise, on which he was dependent for his livelihood. 
When, therefore, an English Dr. Kiihn appears—as he will appear, no 
doubt, sooner or later—and undertakes to organise People’s Kitchens 
for us here in London, the first thing he will have to do is to secure 
the active co-operation of, at least, five persons, of whom three must 
be gentlemen. These five will form a sort of Board of Directors, of 
which he himself will be the chairman. One of the gentlemen will 
act as treasurer, another as secretary, and the third as vice-chairman ; 
while of the ladies, the one will be kitchen superintendent and the 
other assistant superintendent. In every case the office will, of course, 
be honorary. 

As soon as the Board of Directors is formed, the question of ways 
and means will have to be considered. Dr. Kuhn, who has organised 
more than a dozen of these institutions in his time, is of opinion 
that 5001. would cover the initial expense of starting a kitchen 
in which dinners for 500 persons a day could be provided. His 
calculation is based, of course, on the assumption that the building 
for the kitchen would be rented; and that it would require no 
important structural alterations. He allows 4501. for the expenses in 
connection with the installation, and 50/. as working capital. Need- 
less to say, however, he does not imply that 4501. would defray the 
cost of erecting anything very elaborate in the way of steam ovens, 
&c. The smallness of the working capital required is accounted for 
by the fact that, as every dinner is paid for before it is eaten, the 
income of the kitchen begins from the very day it is opened. 

It will be for the Board of Directors to decide as to the best 
method of raising the 500/. necessary for the initial expenses. In 
Vienna the cost of starting the kitchens has, in every case, been 
defrayed by subscriptions and donations. The money thus obtained, 
however, is regarded by the First Association as a loan, rather than a 
free gift; and will ultimately be returned, not indeed to those who 
gave it, but to the community, in the form of free dinners for the 
very poor. In London the necessary sum could no doubt be raised 
without difficulty either by a public subscription, or by a private 
appeal to those interested in the undertaking. But whether it would 
be advisable to have recourse to either of these methods is another 
question. It is possible that English workmen might regard a 
restaurant started by means of donations as a charity institution ; 
and feel, therefore, that in going there they were being laid under an 
obligation. Probably the majority of them would gladly pay an 
extra farthing for each of their meals, if, by so doing, they could have 
the satisfaction of thinking that they were beholden to no man, 
Then they would be free to grumble away to their heart’s content at 
every dish set before them—a privilege for which most people would 
be willing to make some little sacrifice. As a point of fact, if the 
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5001. were raised by issuing shares bearing interest at four per cent., 
instead of by subscriptions, the difference it would make to the cost 
of a single meal would be considerably less than a farthing. 20/. when 
divided among 234,000 meals (500 dinners + 200 breakfasts + 50 
teas) x six days x fifty-two weeks—is hardly an appreciable sum. 
Practically the result of paying interest on the money wherewith to 
start the kitchen, instead of accepting it as a free gift, would be 
merely to reduce by a grain or two the size of some of the portions 
of food sold. 

The next business the Board will have to take in hand is to find 
a home for their kitchen. According to experts in the subject, a 
kitchen ought always to be either in a densely populated district, or 
near some great factory. If it be also within hailing distance of a 
Board school so much the better. There is certainly no lack of such 
places in London: in Battersea, Bethnal Green, Blackfriars, and 
Clerkenwell they are to be met with at every turn. The building 
should occupy a prominent position, at the juncture of three or four 
streets, if possible. It ought to contain, in addition to the dining- 
rooms, a large kitchen, a scullery, and store-room and cellars. Per- 
haps the most convenient arrangement is to have two dining-rooms 
adjoining each other. Then at the end of one of them there should 
be the counter at which the dinners are served ; and in the space cut 
off by it a large stove for keeping the food hot. Near the door, or 
in the entrance hall, if there be one, there should be a sort of sentinel 
box for the cashier who sells the food checks. If the kitchen were 
near a Board school it might be advisable to have an extra dining- 
room, and reserve it for the use of the children. In the Vienna 
kitchens special dinners are provided for school children, at a charge 
of a penny each. If this arrangement were adopted in London, the 
extra room might be used, in the evening, as a smoking-room by the 
men who have tea or supper at the kitchen. 

The dining-room should be bright and comfortable, well warmed 
in winter, and with plenty of fresh air in summer. There ought to 
be as much colour about them as possible, for it is well to remember 
that the people who frequent such places dearly love reds and 
yellows ; and little wonder either, for they pass their lives for the 
most part surrounded by the various shades of grey, drab, and black. 
Perhaps some of the kindly and generous might be persuaded to give, 
or lend, a few pictures to brighten up the walls ; for even the roughest 
of the rough might possibly enjoy his dinner the more for having 
beautiful things to look at while he ate it. All the furniture re- 
quired would be long, narrow tables, covered with white American 
cloth, and benches with backs. 

Then the question of the supply of provisions will have to be 
considered. On this point Dr. Kiihn lays down two rules for our 
guidance: never trade with a middle man if you can avoid it, and 
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never give an order to a trader who is connected directly or indirectly 
with any kitchen official. He is strongly of opinion that, as a matter 
of economy, all the provisions used should be of first-rate quality, 
and be obtained from the best possible sources. In the kitchens 
he has organised, the system pursued is to invite tenders for three- 
month contracts. He himself, however, keeps a sharp watch on the 
provision market, and is always on the alert to discover where the 
best and cheapest supplies can be obtained. As he buys his stores 
in large quantities, and pays for them within a fortnight of delivery, 
he obtains them at considerably under current prices, to the great 
advantage of those for whom he caters. When starting a kitchen, it is 
of importance that one of the directors—perhaps the vice-chairman— 
should make it his special business to follow the working of the provision 
market, with a view to helping the Board to decide where, and how, 
to obtain their supplies. In this department the co-operation of 
some one who has had practical experience as a caterer is most 
valuable. 

Perhaps the most difficult of the duties the organisers of the 
first People’s Kitchen in London will have to fulfil, is that of 
choosing the paid officials. It has been proved in Vienna that, to 
work a kitchen with an average dinner clientéle of 500 persons, eight 
servants are required—viz. a matron, a cook, two kitchen-maids, a 
scullery-maid, a general helper, a waiter, and a cashier. To insure 
the undertakings being managed economically, the cook ought to be a 
highly trained, skilful professional, and her kitchen-maids thoroughly 
capable women, with a sound knowledge of their calling. Unfortu- 
nately such persons as these are not to be found every day in London ; 
for most Englishwomen have just about as much idea of cooking as 
they have of flying; and when they are found, they require higher 
wages than the directors of a People’s Kitchen ought to pay. This 
difficulty might, however, be overcome by employing foreign cooks, 
women, for instance, who have been trained in the Vienna kitchens. 
The services of these persons can be secured on very moderate terms. 
The Vienna Association provides its cooks and kitchen-maids with 
board, lodging, and medical attendance ; and gives the former 151. 
a year and the latter 121. 

Dr. Kiihn holds that the success or failure of a kitchen depends, 
in a great measure, on the character of its matron, as on her rests the 
responsibility for the working of it. As the representative of the 
Board of Directors, she is in the position of mistress with regard to 
the cook and other servants; she has to keep a sharp watch on their 
proceedings, and maintain discipline among them. At the same 
time she herself stands in the relation of servant to the lady superin- 
tendent ; and must render to her an account of all that passes in the 
kitchen. To do her work properly, she must be a clear-headed, hard- 
working woman, vigorous alike in body and mind, methodical in all 
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her ways, and of considerable business capacity. The persons who 
make the best kitchen-matrons are those who have had experience as 
housekeepers in large establishments. The matron orders what 
provisions are required in the kitchen ; and when they are delivered 
weighs them, and tests their quality. She verifies the trades- 
people’s accounts ; and all the stores are under her care. She mea- 
sures out to the cook the raw materials required in the preparation 
for each meal; and assures herself that every dish made is properly 
seasoned and cooked, and that it contains the whole of the ingre- 
dients she gave out for the making of it. She sees that everything 
is in order in the kitchen by six o’clock in the morning, and that 
breakfast is ready to be served. She herself must carve, and weigh, 
too, all the portions of food sold. In the absence of the lady super- 
intendent, she is responsible for the serving of the meals, and must 
insist on all things being done decently and in order. She must 
find time, too, to make up her accounts every day; for she has to 
certify to the lady superintendent the exact amount of food sold in 
the kitchen. 

The Vienna Association is prepared to help, in a very kindly and 
practical fashion, those who undertake to organise a People’s Kitchen 
in London, by training forthem their matron. Dr. Kiihn has offered 
to receive into one of his institutions whoever may be appointed to 
that office, for three months, free of charge, and to give her there an 
opportunity of learning how to manage a kitchen. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of the help thus proffered. Our 
Board of Directors would be freed from half their cares, if their first 
kitchen were started under the management of a matron who had been 
specially trained for her work, as she would be trained in Vienna. 

In all the continental kitchens there is one rule in force which is 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians: no money must pass through 
the hands of any paid official, excepting the cashier. Even the 
matrons are not allowed to have anything whatever to do with the 
funds of the restaurants they manage. All the money they have 
under their control is some ten shillings a week for petty cash. Dr. 
Kiihn’s system of account keeping is simple in the extreme, and 
would probably work in London as successfully as it does in Vienna, 
Whenever a kitchen is open to the public, there is a cashier at the 
door. No special ability is required in this official: all that is 
necessary is that she—girls are employed—be“a fair accountant and 
thoroughly trustworthy. It is her business to sell the little metal 
checks which, within the kitchen, pass current as money. These 
checks differ in size and shape according to the value of the portion 
of food they each represent. As soon as the kitchen is closed after the 
mid-day meal, the cashier balances her accounts, and notifies to the 
lady superintendent the number and value of the checks she has sold 
during the previous twenty-four hours. The superintendent counts 
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the checks that have been paid in, and sees whether they correspond 
on the one hand to the number sold by the cashier, and on the other 
to the portions of food given out by the matron. The checks that 
are sold for distribution, and may be used at any time, are of paper. 

Every afternoon, as soon as the superintendent has certified that 
the money is correct, the cashier deposits it in the bank. Oncea 
week she makes up her accounts, and sends them to the honorary 
treasurer, who compares them with those supplied to him by the 
lady superintendent and by the bank. At the end of three months 
the treasurer balances his accounts, and submits them to two honorary 
auditors. He then draws up a statement showing the exact financial 
position of the kitchen, and places it before the Board. If it is 
found that the undertaking is being worked at a loss, the portions of 
food are reduced in size ; if, on the contrary, more money is being 
cleared than is necessary for covering the working expenses and 
making a reasonable provision against a rainy day, the portions are 
enlarged. 

When, some twenty-two years ago, the Vienna Association was 
first formed, the whole of the work connected with the management of 
its kitchens, excepting in so far as it devolved on the matrons, was 
in the hands of honorary officials. It was only when the undertaking 
had increased considerably, that a paid secretary and a paid book- 
keeper were appointed to relieve the honorary secretary and the 
treasurer of some of their duties. And, although the Association has 
extended its operations in all directions, and has developed into a 
huge commissariat, until within the last few months it has never 
spent one penny on the supervision of the working of its kitchens. 
This was done entirely by the members of the Association, and in a 
special degree by Dr. Kuhn and the lady superintendents. Even now 
the Association has in its employment only two paid officials, kitchen 
inspectors as they are called, whose duty it is to help in the super- 
vision, and they are engaged for only four hours a day. It is hardly 
probable, however, that the chairman of the English Board would be 
able—or perhaps willing—to watch personally over the serving out 
of the dinners day after day, and direct the working of the under- 
taking down to the minutest details as Dr. Kuhn did for years. And 
in that case it would be well for him to provide himself from the 
first with a kitchen inspector. This would involve no great expense, 
as the inspector need devote only about two hours a day to his duties ; 
and it would facilitate considerably the working of the kitchen by 
lightening the somewhat heavy burden that rests on the chairman 
and the lady superintendent. 

According to the Vienna arrangement, the special duty of an 
inspector—he is always a retired officer—is to be present in the 
kitchen, as the representative of the chairman, during the dinner hour, 
in order to keep the servants up to their work, and to help the lady 
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superintendent in seeing that all the guests are properly attended to 
and treated with courtesy. He tastes the food, tests the weight of 
the portions, and watches that they are all of equally good quality. 
He listens to complaints, welcomes suggestions, and tries to make all 
things go smoothly. He must keep order in the kitchen, and, while 
on his guard against interfering unnecessarily with the guests, 
he must take measures to prevent any one of them from causing 
annoyance to his neighbours. For years all this work was done by 
Dr. Kiihn himself. Although the inspector watches over the 
working of the kitchen, he does not direct it—that is done by the 
matron, whose authority he is required to support. He does not 
issue orders, therefore, but merely sees that the orders of the chair- 
man are obeyed. One of his duties is to keep the chairman informed 
of all that passes in the kitchen; another is to examine and verify 
the matron’s accounts. 

Even with an inspector to help them in their work, the chairman 
and the lady superintendent of a People’s Kitchen are far from holding 
sinecures. The former is, or ought to be, the mainspring of the 
whole undertaking, the one to whom all connected with it must look 
for guidance. His position is that of general manager. Not only 
must he decide, in consultation with the directors, the lines upon 
which the kitchen shall be worked, but he must personally watch 
over the working of it. As the representative of the Board in the 
intervals between its meetings, all power is in his hands, and although 
he may delegate his authority to the matron and the inspector, the 
responsibility it entails rests primarily upon him. The paid officials 
are his servants ;: he engages them and dismisses them, and they are 
responsible to him for all they do. He must, therefore, visit the 
kitchen regularly to see for himself that they are all doing the work 
allotted to them faithfully and well. He ought to be in touch, too, 
with his clients, to know what they like and what. they dislike, so as 
to be able to adapt the arrangements of the kitchen to their con- 
venience. It is well for him, therefore, to go about among them from 
time to time, and try to elicit hints and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of his undertaking, and above all to interest them in its success. 
It is quite possible, as Dr. Kiihn has proved, for a chairman to 
establish very friendly relations with those who frequent his kitchen, 
without for one moment casting aside his réle of professional 
caterer. 

The office of lady superintendent is only one degree less impor- 
tant than that of chairman, as all the domestic arrangements of the 
kitchen are under her supervision. She is deputed by the Board to 
watch over the matron, to act as a check upon her, and see that she 
does her duty. At the same time she must talk things over with 
her, take counsel with her, and try to help her in her work. She 
keeps an account of all the provisions used in the kitchen, certifies 
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that they are of good quality, and that none of them are wasted. A 
jady superintendent must always secure the co-operation of one or 
more assistant superintendents, and form a committee of ladies able 
and willing to help her in her work. Every day she, or one of her 
assistants, must be in the kitchen, some little time before dinner is 
served, to see that everything is in order, and that there is a sufficient 
supply of knives, forks, &e. She, or her representative, must assure 
herself that the food is appetising, and insist on its being nicely 
carved and served as daintily as possible. During the dinner hour 
she and one of the members of the ladies’ committee stand by the 
counter, and hand to the customers in turn the portions of food that 
corresponds in value to the checks they present. While doing her own 
work the superintendent has to keep watch that the ladies who help 
her, do theirs, for she is responsible for them to the Board, In addi- 
tion to the one who serves the dinners there should be a lady to 
give knives, forks, and spoons to those about to dine; and if there 
be another to hand the bread it is an advantage. The work of the 
members of the ladies’ committee, though simple enough in. itself, 
requires to be done with tact and discretion, for any touch of patron- 
age in their manner towards those whom they serve, or anything in 
their dress to accentuate the distinctions of rank, might ruffle the 
tempers of the susceptible. They are there simply as the officials of 
the Board, to keep down expenses by saving the wages of regular 
waiters. Still they have many opportunities, if they but know how 
to use them, of making the lives of those whom they meet in the 
kitchen one touch at least the brighter by their kindly courtesy. 
When dinner is over the lady superintendent examines the accounts 
of the matron and the cashier, and tests them by means of the checks 
in her possession. If she finds all is correct, she signs their books 
and gives them to the inspector, who revises them. 

Even when the Board of Directors have money in hand for their 
undertaking, when all is in working order in their kitchen, and they 
have engaged their servants, they have still one very important duty 
before them ; viz., that of drawing up their dinner menus. Hitherto 
beef and mutton, roasted or boiled, potatoes cooked in water, and cab- 
bages, have been the staple fare of our workers, even of such of them 
as dine in restaurants. They have never had the chance of regaling 
themselves with any of those savoury pottages in which the hearts of 
their continental comrades delight. They know nothing of the culi- 
nary chefs-d’ceuvre which French peasants concoct—out of bones and 
herbs as often as not. Many of them have never even tasted a salad. 
The managers of our kitchen will have the chance, if they can but be 
induced to seize it, of putting an end to this state of things. They 
will merit the thanks of the whole community if they will introduce 
a little variety into our national fare, and make a few additions to 
our ‘one sauce.’ With a foreign cook in their service they could do 
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this easily, and must do it indeed if they wish to cater successfully 
for the very poor. Roast beef and mutton are wholesome food no 
doubt, but they are somewhat costly. A portion of beef that would 
be counted in London of fair size could hardly be sold, even ina 
People’s Kitchen, for less than 2}d. But 24d. for beef alone means 3d. 
at least for a dinner, and that is a larger sum than the frequenters of 
a kitchen can always afford to pay in these evil days. The directors 
ought, therefore, to make it their special business to provide their 
customers with some savoury dish—appetising and nutritive—at a 
price of 14d. the portion. This is done in Vienna, and there is no 
reason why it should not be done in London, providing, of course, the 
cook employed be an adept in her calling. Beef, mutton, and 
either pork, fish, rabbit, or something of the sort, with vegetables, 
ought always to be on the menu ofa kitchen; and sweet pudding 
at a 4d. and ld. the portion. Soup, too, at 1d. the plate, bread 
included, should be on sale whenever the restaurant is open; and, 
excepting during the dinner hour, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

When all is in readiness for the opening of the kitchen, its 
directors will have to take measures to attract customers. The 
British workman is conservative by nature, and will continue to go 
for his dinner wherever he is in the habit of going, unless it be 
brought home to him clearly that a better meal is to be had by going 
elsewhere. A few posters and handbills, however, setting forth the 
price of the food sold in the kitchen, would speedily overcome any 
little reluctance he might feel to desert his old haunts. Nor will the 
kitchen be entirely dependent on its dinner clientéle for its income. 
It will be open at six o'clock in the morning, and men will be only 
too glad to turn in for their breakfasts on their way to their work. 
And a fair number of them will probably go there again in an even- 
ing for teaorsupper. A certain amount of trade, too, will be done, no 
doubt, with the people who have a fancy for eating their dinners in 
their own homes. Excepting during the dinner hour all comers will 
be welcome to fetch what provisions they require ready cooked. 
Thus there is no danger of a People’s Kitchen, if properly managed, 
lacking customers in London. 

It has never been denied that, if we could have these People’s 
Kitchens in London, they would be a very great boon to the poorer 
members of our community, in that they would enable them to pro- 
cure better food than they have at present, and at a less cost. But 
doubts have been expressed as to whether it would be possible to 
work such institutions here successfully. The conditions of life, we 
are told, are so very different in Vienna from what they are in Lon- 
don, that an arrangement which answers admirably in the one city 
might prove a failure in the other. We are assured, too, that no 
restaurant could be self-supporting at which dinners of a kind to 
satisfy London workmen were provided at the prices current in the 
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Vienna kitchens. Englishmen eat twice as much beef as Austrians 
we are reminded, and must therefore necessarily pay twice as much for 
their meals. Then we are informed, and this very emphatically, 
that in London it would be impossible to secure the amount of 
voluntary personal service required for the successful working of such 
an institution as People’s Kitchens organised on a large scale. 

The conditions of life in Vienna differ certainly from those in 
London ; but in the one town as in the other there is a vast popula- 
tion with larger appetites than they have the means to satisfy. 
Wherever such people as these are congregated in large numbers, 
the prime factor in determining the success of a kitchen is ready to 
hand. Besides, it must be remembered that People’s Kitchens are 
not an institution peculiar to Vienna. They exist, in a flourishing 
condition too, in Berlin, Christiania, Prague, Presburg, and a dozen 
other towns; it is noteworthy that wherever they have been organised 
on the same lines as in Vienna, and have been managed carefully and 
intelligently, they have proved a success, 

The English custom of eating a large amount of beef un- 
doubtedly increases the difficulty of organising kitchens in London, 
although not to the same extent now that it would have done a few 
years ago. The ordinary London workman would, of course, sniff 
with scorn if a portion of beef of the size sold in the Vienna kitchen 
for 8 kreuzers (about 14d.) were placed before him. But, for one 
thing, it is not probable that the managers of a London kitchen 
would provide beef at 14d. the portion ; and even if they did, they 
could afford to make the portion nearly twice as large as that sold at 
the same price in Vienna. Beef and mutton, it must be remembered, 
are protected in Austria, with the result that the Association 
must pay at the rate of rather more than 6d. a pound for the meat 
consumed inits kitchens. In London, however, beef and mutton of 
excellent quality, if bought in large quantities, can be obtained at an 
average price of 34d. a pound. Thus for 24d. a very fair amount of 
meat could be supplied in an English kitchen.’ And if the men who 
went there wished for more—and had the money wherewith to pay 
for it—they would be perfectly at liberty to order two portions 
instead of one. 

Some years ago a professional caterer in Glasgow opened several 
working men’s restaurants, in which dinners, consisting of 6 oz. of 
beef, vegetables, and a slice of pudding, were provided at the rate of 
4id. each; and he made a large fortune by his venture. At our 
only model restaurants near London—those organised for the 
workers at the Victoria and Albert Docks—a man can have as much 
beef, potato, and pudding as he can eat for 6d. Yet these restaurants 
are worked on strict business principles, and all the service in 
connection with them is paid for. 

The question as to whether it would be possible in London to 
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secure the services of honorary officials to work People’s Kitchens in 
the same way as they are worked in Vienna is one that cannot be 
decided until the experiment has been tried. No very great 
difficulty in doing so, however, is found in any of the seventeen towns 
where restaurants of this class have already been organised ; and we 
have no reason to suppose that English men and women are less 
willing to give a helping hand to those who stand in need of it than 
Austrians, Germans, or Norwegians. On the contrary they have 
hitherto, as a rule, taken the lead in organising philanthropic 
undertakings. Nowhere is the feeling, that those who have must 
help those who have not, stronger than in London ; and nowhere is 
the fact more clearly recognised that the only effectual way of 
helping is by rendering personal service. Almsgiving is apt to 
pauperise, and there are too many paupers in the world already. 
There are thousands of men and women in London who, from 
one year’s end to another, hardly know what it is to have quite 
enough to eat. They are the respectable poor for the most part, 
people who, through no fault of their own perhaps, have fallen behind 
in the race. At the best of times they earn only just enough to 
provide themselves with the necessities of life; and they pass their 
days face to face with the fact that, sooner or later, they will have to 
choose between starvation and the workhouse. It is such persons as 


these who would benefit most by People’s Kitchens; and if it be 
only for their sake the experiment of organising these institutions is 
surely well worth trying. 


Epita SELLERS. 





THE BUILDER OF THE ROUND TOWERS 


A CHRONICLE OF THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


Beatissimus Episcopus Fechinus, Sanctus Hibernic, for ever and ever 
blessed and honoured! I, who am but a poor monk, very unlearned 
and unskilled in writing, dare scarce for shame inscribe his name. 
For the report of his deeds and of his miracles, and the fame 
of his great glory, and of his courage and wisdom and sanctity, 
have gone abroad into all lands, and not in Erinn alone, but where- 
soever the saints of God are spoken of. Nevertheless must I en- 
deavour to do what I can, unworthy though I be, seeing that the 
task has been laid upon me as a duty of obedience, therefore may I 
not shrink from it. 

Now, touching that first thought and conception with regard 
to the island which he eventually inhabited, and which is still called 
by his name, that first thought and conception has been related 
in diverse manners, but this is the manner in which I have 
received it, therefore if I tell it wrongly, or if in the telling I make 
any error, or omit anything that I ought to tell, I pray that it may 
be forgiven me, and imputed to my ignorance, rather than to any 
malice or desire to deceive. 

One thing at least is certain and beyond dispute—namely, that 
the monastery of Cluain-Duach in Corca Bascinn,' where the saint 
grew up and received his training, stands close to the edge of 
the Western Ocean, in the region which men-now call Thomond. 
And that Western Ocean, and portion of that Western Ocean, is 
known to be the fiercest and most robustious in the entire 
world. For the waves of the sea beat eternally against the rocks 
along its edge, the water rising up whitely, even to the top 
of the same, so that in winter time, or in the great gales of 
autumn, no man can approach the shore without his soul failing 
him, both for the rage of the elements themselves, and still more 
for thinking upon those evil powers and influences, whose fury is 
seen in that watery fury, and their hellish hate and turbulence 
in the beating of the sea against the rocks, and the gnashing and 
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twisting of their lost and evil souls in the gnashing and twisting of 
the froth, which is flung high up to the very tops of the cliffs, so 
that even good and pious men—monks and bishops who dwell in 
these parts—are oftentimes afraid to approach the shore, fearing to 
encounter the like hellish influences, which influences, doubtless for 
some good purpose, are permitted to endure for a season. 

Now in the midst of this fury of the ocean there are found along 
that part of the shore of Erinn a great store of islands, which 
aré called of the people illawns, skerries, or carrigeens, according to 
their size. And against these illawns, skerries, and carrigeens 
the waves attain to a yet greater violence than elsewhere, they 
being of such a small size, and having the sea upon every side 
of them. And several of them bear a very evil and deadly repu- 
tation, such as the one called Inis ‘Gloire, upon which no 
woman, nor yet creature of the sex of woman, dare land but she 
will immediately die, or yet again another upon the which whoso 
toucheth it, or even toucheth aught that hath grown on it, his flesh 
and his skin withereth, and the hairs of his head drop off. But of 
all those islands in the Western Ocean the one which at that time 
bore the worst and the deadliest reputation was a small and very 
steep illawn lying a little way from off the land, which was known 
as the Wicked illawn, and by no other name, being so called by 
reason of the curse which St. Enda of Aran had laid upon it. 
For St. Enda having sent certain of his monks from the three 
holy islands to visit St. Senan in his monastery at Inis 
Cathargh,? on the way back they were caught in a great storm, 
and the waves rising higher and higher—Satan himself doubtless 
assisting from beneath—their curraghs were cast ashore and 
dashed to pieces against the illawn, the sides of which were too 
steep for them to climb. Therefore St. Enda cursed it, and 
cursed it did remain, so that no fishing boat durst so much as 
pass near it, and it was said that even to rest the eyes upon 
it could scarce be done save at great risk both to the body and 
to the soul. 

This being known to all men, not to be gainsaid, it remaineth 
but to see in what manner that great and solemn curse was lifted 
off again. Now the first intimation that such a miracle would 
come to pass befell in this wise. It chanced upon a certain tide 
that the old abbot of Cluain-Duach, whose name was Garbhain, 
with Ferdomnach the sacristan, and others of the younger monks, 
went down together to the shore seeking for sloke-weeds to boil. 
And having gathered together a good store of it, also of shellfish, 
both the smaller and the larger kinds, they paused for a while upon 
the shore, close to the point which is now called Foohagh. 

It chanced that day the sun was shining very brightly, and it 
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shone not only upon the sea and upon the nearer rocks, but upon 
all that country of Corca Bascinn, and beyond it again to the 
mountains of Conmacne-Mara* which rise over the New Sea. Then 
the abbot turned himself round, and, seeing him do so, the monks 
also turned themselves round with one accord, and they all looked 
south. And lo! there too thesun shone brightly, even to the utter- 
most bounds of the ocean. Also towards Ciarraige Luacra‘ the sun 
shone, making it all appear fair and seemly. Only upon one spot 
it shone not, and that spot was no other than the Wicked dlaun, 
the edge of which rose up steep and black against the water, its 
shadow also lying out behind it, as it were a stain of ink upon the 
sea. 

Then the sacristan Ferdomnach, looking quickly away from it, 
crossed himself, and said to the monks that stood nearest to him 
that it was easy to see that the island was indeed accursed, for 
that it was the one spot in all that coast upon which the sun 
never shone, neither in winter nor yet in summer, and that for his 
part he had little doubt that it was at that time and continually 
inhabited by raging and turbulent devils. 

Hearing him speak so, St. Fechin (who was at that time only 
a plain monk, and the youngest, moreover, of the entire company) 
lifted up his eyes, and looked long and steadily at the Wicked illaun, 
as if to challenge it. Then, being filled with the Spirit of God and 
with great boldness, he spoke out suddenly before them all, saying 
that for his part he was not afraid of any devils, howsoever turbulent, 
and that he would as lief go there as anywhere else, and that he 
was certain, moreover, that St. Enda would never permit devils to 
destroy any man who was doing no harm, and that a monk who durst 
not go to any place, whether it were cursed or whether it were not 
cursed, was not fit, in his opinion, to be a monk at all. 

But the abbot, hearing him speak so, rebuked him for his pre- 
sumption, and for opening his lips without license, he being the 
youngest of them all, and they not discerning the Spirit that spoke 
through his lips. Also the sacristan Ferdomnach, who was a cho- 
leric man, smote him suddenly over the mouth, which chastise- 
ment Fechin accepted silently, uttering no word of complaint. 
Nevertheless that which he had spoken he kept in his mind, he 
being never one wont to take up aught lightly, nor yet to 
relinquish it again when once it had found an entrance into his 
mind. 

With that the abbot once more turned himself about, and the 
monks did so likewise with one accord, and they all fared back together 
to the monastery. But it was often afterwards observed that when- 
soever he was not at work Fechin would stand upon the seashore, and 
look away towards the Wicked illawn, as if some thought worked in 
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his heart concerning it, and from that day and that hour he seemed 
to all men to increase in stature, and in strength, and in wisdom, 
and in all things that pertain unto knowledge. For he grew 
exceedingly, both in his outward man and in the strength of his 
hands, and yet more in the inner things of the mind and of the soul. 
For the Spirit of God worked in him, so that his fame increased 
daily, and was spread over the whole south of Erinn. For he 
grew to be knowledgeable in all the arts, and became Captain 
and Head monk, the first in the monastery for the fashioning 
of the vessels of the church, and of everything that is wrought 
in iron, or in silver, or in gold. And great fame came to the 
monastery because of him, and because of the number of his 
works which he wrought, which was greater than the number 
wrought by any other single monk ever before or since in Erinn, 
For the number of the iron bells that he beat and hammered out 
with his own hands was one hundred and thirty-seven, and of silver 
croziers twelve, and of the larger chalices fourteen, and of the lesser 
ones sixty-two, so that it became clear to all men that he must have 
had aid from on high, else had he never accomplished the half or 
the quarter of all that he did accomplish and did achieve. 

One score and seven years St. Fechin spent in this manner, 
working continually in the monastery, but at the end of that time, 
having been consecrated a bishop, he remained no longer wholly 
in it as heretofore, but travelled about to and fro over all Corca 
Bascinn and Ciarraige Luacra, not having any fixed residence, 
but going backwards and forwards, wheresoever he was called and 
wanted, according to the manner and the pattern of the ancient 
bishops of Erinn, 

Nevertheless, he held himself still in a measure to belong to his 
own monastery, and oftentimes they would hear his voice calling to 
them while he was still a long way off upon the seashore, for his 
voice was the most powerful, and the one that had the deepest com- 
pass, of any voice in Erinn. And having entered the monastery, 
and reported himself dutifully to the abbot, he would repair straight- 
way to his own cell, which he loved exceedingly, albeit it was ruder 
than any other, being open on two sides, and blown about by 
all the gales of ocean. And here he would labour hard with his 
hands, his arms bare, and the sweat pouring from his face, fashioning 
all manner of vessels, both large and small, of which the greater 
number have in the evil times been lost, but of which some remain 
with us unto this day. 

Yet these works and fashionings of his were but a small 
portion of all that St. Fechin accomplished at that time. For he 
travelled incessantly, not only throughout Corca Bascinn and 
Ciarraige Luacra, but over the whole of Erinn, visiting all monas- 
teries, and shrines, and eremitical places. Likewise, the greater 
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chiefs he visited, and, wheresoever he went, he admonished them, 
showing that evil days were at hand, and would shortly come, 
and that they ought to make ready for them, trusting in the power 
of God, but also preparing themselves, even as He would have them 
to do. 

Then a day came when the resolve took Fechin suddenly that he 
would visit Rome. Accordingly he started to walk thither without 
warning or preparation of any kind. And as he journeyed Romewards, 
he visited all the lands that lie between it and Erinn, and all the 
cities, and strong fortresses, and monasteries, and kings’ palaces 
in those lands, so far as they were on his path, walking always by 
himself, having neither company nor change of raiment, wearing 
ever the habit of his order, and having his head bare, and for all 
defence a great knotted holly stick, which he carried ready in his 
hands. 

In this way, travelling day and night, and not resting anywhere 
for more than one night at a time, he arrived before the gates 
of Rome. Albeit, when he arrived there, it was the gloaming of the 
evening, so that he found them shut before him. Accordingly he 
called to the gatekeeper, and desired that the gates should be 
opened. But the gatekeeper refused to open them, saying that it 
was now past the hour, and that none therefore might enter the 
city until the morning. 

When he heard that word, St. Fechin was wroth, and he lifted up 
that great knotted stick of Irish holly which he carried in his hands, 
and struck with it three times loudly upon the gates of Rome. And 
then occurred that great and wonderful miracle the fame of which 
has gone abroad unto all lands, for the glory of God, and the greater 
praise and manifestation of the saints of Erinn. For no sooner 
had the echo and the sound of those three blows which the saint. 
struck died away, than there followed immediately a great drum- 
ming, and clashing, and riving noise, so that the whole city of 
Rome heard it. And great fear fell upon all the people of the 
city, they being fully persuaded that the judgment day had come. 
And lo! Rome’s great gates, even her gates of iron and of bronze, 
and of beaten gold, opened suddenly and widely of themselves. 
Further than this, every gate and door throughout the whole city 
of Rome, and every single thing upon the which there was any lock 
or fastening (whether internal or exterior), they all opened suddenly 
of themselves ; there was not so much as one single bolt or lock 
that remained closed and fastened within the city. 

Then St. Fechin walked in, and abode peaceably there that 
night. And it was told to the Pope early the next morning 
how that a tall cleric of the Irish Scots had come to Rome, and 
a'l that had occurred when the gatekeeper had refused to open the 
gates tohim. Then the Pope marvelled greatly at what he heard, and 
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he said to those that told him, ‘ Bring us {here that Irish cleric.’ 
So St. Fechin was brought before the Pope, wearing his robe, in 
which he had walked from Erinn, and carrying his great knotted 
stick of Irish holly in his hand. And the Pope, when he saw him, 
marvelled the more, because of the great height and breadth of the 
man, which was greater than the height or the breadth of any man 
whom he had ever seen before; also at the report of all that he had 
done, and of the marvels that had been wrought by him. And when 
the Pope spake to him, and inquired concerning his travels, Fechin 
answered him in a voice so great and masterful that the Pope 
was fain to turn away his head, not being able to support the volume 
of it. And every known or famous man in the whole of that city of 
Rome, as well as the abbot of Rome, and the Pope himself, and his 
twelve cardinals, all gathered round to see the great and wonderful 
Irish cleric, 

Then, when a few days were past, being anxious to test him more 
completely, the Pope gave orders that he should say Mass in his 
presence, and in the presence of Rome’s people all. So they led 
Fechin with them to St. Peter’s high altar. And the altar was 
dressed for his use, but no missal was given him, neither was any 
vessel, nor any bell provided. So, having put on his vestments, and 
looked about him, St. Fechin perceived that, these things being 
absent, the altar was not fit or ready for the celebration of Mass. ‘ Lo, 
I see plainly that this is meant for the proving of me,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘I being a stranger here, and coming from a far land, and a small 
land, and one that has not of late won any fresh fame or reputation.’ 
With that he bowed himself down before the altar of St. Peter’s, and 
prayed earnestly to God, the Creator of all things whether animate 
or inanimate, also to St. Patrick, and to St. Columba, and to 
St. Columbanus, and to St. Kieran of Saigher, that his country and 
their country might suffer no wrong or diminution at his hands. And 
having thus prayed, he stood erect, and stretched his hands above his 
head, high into the air before them all, he standing before the altar 
and having his back to them. And lo! when he drew his hands down 
again, one of those small iron bells which he had himself fashioned at 
Corca Bascinn, far off beside the great sea, was in his hands, also a 
chalice of the Irish pattern, and a small Gospel (Soscila beg) such as 
he was wont to use at home. Then he rejoiced greatly, not for his 
own sake, but for the glory of God, and for the sake of his country, 
which had suffered no shame, but had rather received fresh’ glory at 
his hands. And straightway he celebrated Mass in the presence of the 
Pope and of the Romans all, and afterwards he preached to them in 
the same place. And his voice was heard not only throughout the 
church, but across the entire city of Rome. So that certain mockers 
(of whom there were a great store in that town) declared jestingly 
that, for a certainty, one of the old gods of the heathen must have 
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come back to visit it, for that no mere mortal could have had such a 
voice, it having a sound as of the wind, and of the sea, and of all the 
stormier elements of nature in it, as well as a power and persua- 
siveness which carried it straight into the hearts of all that listened. 

After that St. Fechin remained five weeks in Rome, and when 
he left yet another miracle was vouchsafed to him. For that small 
iron bell with which he had celebrated Mass, and which, on his 
departure, he left behind him upon the altar of St. Peter’s, was 
found afterwards to have gone from thence, and so soon as ever he re- 
turned to Corea Bascinn, as he neared his own cell, behold! it was 
there waiting for him, hanging upon a birchen bough near the door. 
And this miracle happened three times over, for thrice he sent it 
back to Rome, and each time it stole home again after him. Therefore, 
the name of eloidhech, or ‘The Deserter,’ came to be henceforward 
bestowed upon that bell.° 

Then, after leaving Rome, St. Fechin walked homewards 
to Erinn, returning to it by a different way to that which 
he had taken on leaving, to the intent that he might see all 
that lay upon his road. And all that he saw, and all that he 
learned upon his travels, and every fresh work and new thing that 
he observed, these he carefully noted down, not writing them upon 
parchment, or upon waxen tables, but carrying them with him 
engraved on his own heart, ready for the use and for the service of his 
own country and his own people. 

In this way, as he was nearing home, it chanced that upon a 
certain tide he was in the land of the Armorican Gauls, which is 
upon the sea coast. And having arrived late one night in a monastery, 
early the next morning he walked abroad to see what manner 
of place he was in, as was his wont and habit. And as he did so, 
he came suddenly upon a number of masons, who were at work 
upon a tower for the defence and protection of that monastery. 
Then, having stood a while to contemplate them, St. Fechin per- 
ceived how that this tower was not only of a great height, and of a 
great strength, but was built quite differently from any tower that 
he had seen ever before. For the doorway of it stood some twenty 
feet or more above the ground, and the windows, though small, 
were exceedingly strong, and the shape of it entirely round, 
and the masonry-work extraordinarily close and fine; roof it had 
as yet none, that portion of it being uncompleted. Then, having 
stood a while longer to observe it, suddenly the Spirit of God 
descended upon him with great force, so that he perceived and 
knew for a certainty of what great profit the like towers would 
be, and were destined moreover in God’s good providence to be, to 
his own land, and especially to the monasteries in it, which greatly 


5 For very similar Roman miracles performed by St. Molasius of Devenish, see 
Silva Gadelica, pp. 28-29. 
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needed protection. With that, girding up his robe, he went down 
suddenly amongst the masons, and taking a tool out of the hands 
of one of them, set to work silently in their midst, for he spake 
not the tongue which they spoke, neither did they speak nor under- 
stand his tongue. 

But those masons—beholding one whom they knew not thus 
suddenly at work amongst them, and not being willing that a 
stranger should learn their secrets—ran upon him with one accord 
to lay hands upon him violently. Seeing which St. Fechin, cry- 
ing out in his great voice, and calling upon God to aid him, their 
feet became stuck fast to the ground, and their hands and their 
arms glued to their sides, and their very tongues clave to their 
mouths, so that they could utter no word, neither in their own 
tongue nor in any other. And so they remained, lost in wonder 
and miserable confusion, until St. Fechin, taking pity on them, 
restored to them the use of their limbs and of their tongues, and 
moreover gave to them for their use both the Latin and the 
Trish tongues, neither of which before they knew a single 
word of. 

Then, when their tongues were loosed, they perceived with one 
accord what a miracle had been wrought upon them, and they 
turned to God, and believed with their whole hearts. And straight- 
way they showed to St. Fechin all their secrets, and all the 
art of their masonry, and all that they knew, so that in a little 
while he became a Master builder, more expert than any of 
them, able to build such towers, and to set them straight and 
firm and solid upon the ground, as was afterwards abundantly seen 
and tested. 

After that he abode nine days in that monastery in order to 
perfect his knowledge. And all who saw him there, and all 
who became acquainted with him, bestowed their soul’s affection 
upon him. So great was the favour that he won in the eyes 
of the abbot, and of his monks, and of all who saw him, that 
they could not endure it when the time came that he must 
leave them. And when that day came, they followed him a long 
way on his road, weeping and lamenting because he would not 
remain. And having come to the spot where they must needs part 
company, they all lifted up their voices together, and blessed him, 
saying :— 


Good hath been thy visit to our house, oh strong-armed and pleasant-tongued 
cleric of the western Scots! Prosperous be the road that thou takest back to 
thine own land. Happy shall he be that showeth thee any kindness or hospi- 
tality, but he that showeth thee any evil thing, let his dwelling become an 
abomination to him ; upon the black flagstones of Hell let him lie for ever and 
ever, because thy face has been a benediction to us, and thy voice as loud music in 
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our ears, and our hearts cleave tenderly to thy heart, and we are grieved and 
exceedingly loath to part with thee, oh strong-armed and pleasant-voiced cleric of 
the western Scots! 


These were the words that they sang that day, all of them to- 
gether, and they all wept, lifting up their voices and complaining, 
because he would not remain. Nevertheless, after he had parted from 
them with many friendly words, St. Fechin travelled away right 
joyfully over sea and land, neither pausing nor delaying any more, 
but growing lighter in heart day by day, because he was now 
nearing home. And so he came at last to the shores of little Erinn, 
and to his own country of the Corca Bascinn once more. 

But as the devil, which loveth discord, would have it, a very 
evil and a very contentious spirit had meanwhile got abroad over 
all that part of Erinn. For every chief and prince, and every son 
of a prince, was at war with some other chief or prince, so that 
the whole of South Erinn was filled with the noise of their con- 
tentions. Neither were these contentions about any great matters, 
such as might fittingly take men to their deaths, but about matters 
of no account, so that more men were slain that year than had been 
for many years past, yet none could say wherefore they were slain, 
or to what end, nor yet in whose cause, nor could even put any 
name to those wars, for the friends of one day became the foes of 
the next, and all was noise, and fury, and most bloody and dis- 
comfortable confusion. 

Seeing this, and observing how great a store of men and treasure 
was being wasted to no end, St. Fechin was greatly grieved, and, 
moreover, was very wrathful, knowing, as he did, what evil days 
were in store, and must surely come soon, and all the sooner and 
the more surely because none made any provision for them. For 
already, three years before this, the black ships of the heathen Gall 
had appeared for the first time upon the coast of Erinn, and had 
descended upon Inis Patrick, and had ravaged and destroyed many 
places, carrying off everything that they found in them, as well 
as many men and women as slaves to their ships. 

Being, therefore, fally persuaded that they would shortly come 
again, and in yet greater numbers and with more ferocity than before, 
St. Fechin went to and fro over the whole south of Erinn, and along 
both shores of the river Senan,® endeavouring to persuade the chiefs 
and princes to lay aside their disputings and to unite as brethren, assur- 
ing them and prophesying to them that, unless they did so, they would, 
without doubt, be defeated and destroyed, the heathen being so fierce 
and cruel, as well as so skilled and practised in all the arts of war, 
and that they, being found separate and divided, would become the 
prey of the pagan Gall, and would be made his slaves and his bonds- 


* Shannon. 
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men, and that the altars of God would be everywhere overturned, and 
that their wives and their daughters would become the chattels and 
the things of the heathen; all which predictions have since come to 
pass, as we who have lived in the evil days know only too well, even 
as the saint at that time predicted. 

Then certain of those chiefs and princes believed his words, and 
forbore from their disputes. But others, and the greater number of 
them, said: ‘ Lo! the pagan Gall have come but once, wherefore, 
then, should we look that they should ever return again?’ While 
others thought within themselves that if it was only the men of the 
East or the North that were harmed, and slain, and carried away, well, 
it was no very great matter. For one reason, therefore, or another 
they mostly betook themselves presently again to their fightings, and 
their hostings, and their harryings, in which they took such delight, 
even as they had done before St. Fechin returned to Erinn. 

Then when he perceived that his words went for nought with 
them the saint was full of wrath, and pronounced 2 great curse against 
those who, having heard his words, paid no heed to them. Likewise 
he went continually to and fro, visiting all the monasteries through- 
out the whole of Erinn, and wheresoever he went he besought the 
abbot and the brethren of those monasteries that they would make 
haste to build them defences; and especially he besought them to 
erect tall bell-towers, or cloicctheagh, of the same kind and descrip- 
tion as those which he had learned himself to construct in the land 
of Armorica, showing them how all the sick of the monastery, and 
all treasures, whether precious metals or manuscripts, could be safely 
stored in such towers, they being of their own nature so strong that a 
few men, and those unlearned in the arts of war, might readily defend 
them against a host. 

Then at certain of the monasteries the abbot and the brethren at- 
tended to his words, and having obtained their consent, St. Fechin 
straightway gathered together a store of workmen, and these he taught 
all that he had learned in the land of Armorica, showing them how 
to build the towers, and how to set them firm and erect upon their 
bases. And then for the first time tall cloicctheagh began to arise 
in the land, and all who saw them were greatly astonished at their 
strength and their height, and at the symmetry of their mason-work, 
although as yet they were less lofty and of a less perfect symmetry 
than many that were in the after-days built. 

Howbeit at the greater number of the monasteries the abbot and 
the monks refused to allow him to build such towers, declaring that 
the cost of them was too great,and not believing, moreover, that the 
danger was so near as he said. And amongst those was his own 
monastery of Cluain-Duach, in Corca Bascinn, whose old abbot being 
now dead, the sacristan Ferdomnach had been elected abbot in his 
room, which same was a man suspicious by nature of all things that 
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were new, and one, moreover, never willing that aught should be 
proposed or done in the monastery but such things as he himself 
proposed or did. 

Finding that all he could say availed nothing, St. Fechin at 
last rose up suddenly in his place, and with a great oath swore that 
he would no longer remain in that monastery, nor yet set foot in it 
ever again till he died. Nevertheless, because of the trouble that he 
foresaw coming upon Corca Bascinn, he resolved that he would not 
depart from it altogether. Therefore, he presently determined in his 
own mind that he would build himself a small damliagh, or cell, 
upon one of the waste islands which lay hard by in the midst of the 
sea, even as other saints and holy men had done before him. And 
of all the many islands in that sea none would he choose, and upon 
no other would he live, only upon the ‘ Wicked’ illawn, as it was still 
called, which lay opposite to the point of Foohagh. 

Having got himself a wickerwork coracle, he embarked in it, there- 
fore, alone. And having rowed himself across the space of sea which 
lies between the island and the shore, he reached its foot, and tied 
his coracle to the rocks, and began to climb. And the abbot 
Ferdomnach and all the brethren of the monastery assembled upon 
the seashore opposite, and they all trembled exceedingly, and prayed 
aloud, expecting to see him torn in pieces by the devils, or else of a 
surety to fall into the water, the sides of the island being so straight 
and precipitous that it seemed scarce possible for any man to scale them. 
Nevertheless St. Fechin reached the top safely, being aided as some 
maintain by two strong angels, who supported him on either hand, 
while others declare that a great cord was let down to him from on 
high. And next day he returned to fetch away his books and his 
hammering tools, yet, because of his oath, he would not set foot in 
the monastery, but bade one of the monks bring them to him where 
he stood. 

Then, having made a load of them, and fastened them upon his 
back, he once more returned to the island. And here he built 
himself a cell of loose stones, roofing it over with scraws, which he 
cut from the turf. And there he abode for two years and seven months, 
even as his namesake, St. Fechin of Conmacne-Mara had abode in a 
like cell upon the little island of Ard Oilen, opposite the point called 
Renvyle, living upon shellfish and stale bread, of which a bag was left 
at the foot of the cliff, seeking and finding a desert in the ocean 
(querere desertum in Oceano), as holy men and confessors of Erinn 
have in all ages delighted to do. 

In this way the time passed on until that black year came, the 
blackest and the most deadly amongst the many evil years of Erinn, 
when for the second time, and now with greater daring and ferocity 
and cruelty than before, the pagan ships once more visited its shores, 
being seen this time first off the headland of Cnoc Brandon] in 
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Ciarraige Luacra. And having entered Ciarraige Luacra by the Cashen 
river, they ravaged and destroyed it utterly, seeking out all its holy 
shrines, and churches, and monasteries, and destroying all that was 
found therein, save such things as they carried away with them to 
their ships. 

Then there arose a great wailing, and a great trembling panic 
throughout the land. And from all directions the people who dwelt 
upon the sea coast and upon the banks of the rivers fled inland, 
and went to hide themselves in the innermost parts of the forests. 
And in the monasteries also there was great wailing and tribulation, 
especially in those that had made no provision for defence. And 
at the monastery of Cluain-Duach in Corca Bascinn, the abbot 
Ferdomnach became like a man distraught, so filled was he with 
terror, by reason of the monastery standing close to the edge of the 
seashore, and the heathen being at that time so near, scarce half a 
day’s sail distant, and sure therefore to come and ravage it, so soon 
as they had done ravaging and destroying the monasteries of Ciarraige 
Luacra. And being utterly given over to fear, and to a craven love 
of life, he fled away secretly from the monastery by night, with two 
other monks, all three of them slipping off their sacred robes, and 
disguising themselves in lay ones, so that they might, as they hoped, 
the more readily escape. 

Then, finding themselves left without any head or guidance, a great 
panic seized upon the other monks, and they likewise fled, carrying 
with them all that they could lay hold of, both of food and goods. 
Nevertheless a few of those that were left took shame to themselves 
thus to fly before the heathen, telling one another that it were 
better to suffer death than to live in like dishonour. And these 
put out in cots and whatsoever boats they could find, and betook 
themselves to St. Fechin upon his island. And having come to the 
foot of it they cried aloud to him, saying that they had come to 
stay with him to the end, and that they were ready to obey his 
commands, and to endure even Red martyrdom, so only it might 
redound to the glory of God and to the better ransom of their 
immortal souls. 

Then, having understood what they purposed and what they had 
come to do, St. Fechin let down a cord to them from the top of the 
island ; and when they had reached him he fell upon their necks, and 
embraced them tenderly, and blessed them. And other monks also, 
who had at first fled, repented and came in like manner, till there were 
as many as the island could contain. 

Then, while the heathen still tarried, certain of the men of the 
coast that had not been able to fly, especially of the very poor and 
the very starving, who cared not greatly, perchance, for their lives, 
gathered themselves together in a little band upon the seashore. And 
perceiving them there, St. Fechin spoke to them, telling them, and 
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proclaiming aloud, that God was stronger even than the heathen, and 
would in the end surely overcome them, although the tribulation 
was so great and so furious for a season. And then was made mani- 
fest the reason of that great voice of his, which was greater than the 
voice of any other man before or since in Erinn. For such was the 
power of it that he could be heard by those that stood upon the shore, 
and that, too, despite of the rolling of the waves, and the grinding of 
the rocks, and the loud cries of the sea-birds. And daily the number 
of those that came to listen to him increased, for he filled their souls 
with awe, and with confidence, and with a power above death, so that, 
forgetting for the moment their fears, they seemed only to dread one 
thing—namely, to lose a single word of those that the saint uttered. 
For he spake as one who stands upon his own grave, to whom all things 
are known, and all secrets revealed; for whom Life and Death are as 
one, and everything is made clear and manifest. And he spake to 
them of Heaven and of Hell, and of the great Judgment to come, 
and of the certain joys reserved for the Faithful, and the sure destruc- 
tion, misery, and damnation of the Wicked. And of Erinn herself, 
moreover, he spoke, and he prophesied many things, saying that she 
must be persecuted, and must be tormented many years, both at the 
hands of the heathen Gall and at the hands of other strangers ; and 
that her strength would never lie in her great wealth, nor yet in the 
abundance of her treasures, for that these things would never be hers in 
any great degree. Neither would she bea great or a powerful nation, 
as some other nations were, but would know defeat, and shame, and 
sorrow, so that her sons would oftentimes have to hang their heads in 
humiliation because of her. Nevertheless would a golden seed, he 
said, remain in her, and would swell and increase continually, so that 
by reason of those very tribulations, and of the evil things that would 
befall her, and of the many tears that she would have to shed, and of 
all the blood with which her fields would be bedewed—for these very 
reasons, and because of the pity of her great beauty which was to be 
so wasted and marred by trouble and evil usage—her sons and her 
daughters would love her and would cherish her, as no other land in 
all the wide earth had ever been loved or been cherished. And that 
they would gather out of all lands, north and south, and east and 
west, men and women of diverse race, and of diverse creeds, and of 
diverse ways of thought. And this one thing alone, he said, would 
unite them all—namely, the love of that poor country of theirs, who 
was the nurse, and the mother, and the dear heart’s Beloved of 
them all, 

And many other things declared he, and prophesied he, whereof I, 
who write down these words, have no strength to tell; nor did he ever 
cease until a day came when, as he was still speaking to the people 
gathered together on the shore to hear him, lo! the black galleys of 
the heathen were seen advancing high above the water, and coming 
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towards them, laden with all the spoil which they had collected in 
Ciarraige Luacra, 

Then at that sight a great cry arose from those that stood upon the 
seashore, and, their courage once more failing them, they ran, and 
went to hide themselves in the woods and inland places, and St. 
Fechin and his little band of monks remained alone to see the end. 

Of that end, and of what there befell, no mortal can tell, for none 
were there to see it, only the angels of God. Nevertheless one who 
stood afar off declared that he beheld the black ships of the heathen 
gathered about the island of St. Fechin, even as wolves in a forest 
gather about some prey that they have marked out to devour. And 
for a time it seemed that they were unable to ascend it, both because 
of the steepness of its sides, and because of the great rain of stones 
and rocks which the saint and his companions ceased not to fling 
down continually upon their accursed heads. Nevertheless in the 
end they succeeded in doing so, being doubtless aided by Satan and 
his hosts. And thereupon there went up from the whole top of that 
island a great and a burning flame, such a flame as may be seen 
upon an altar when a sacrifice is made before God. And further 
than this no man knoweth, only God Himself, Who knoweth all 
things; from Whom no secrets are hid, with Whom is all power, 
might, majesty, and dominion for ever and ever. Here endeth the life 


of St. Fechin of Corca Bascinn. 


EmiILy LAWLESS. 





WHAT IS CHURCH AUTHORITY? 


Canon Carter of Clewer has vigorously attacked the article in which 
(in the January number of this Review) I endeavoured to show that 
auricular confession is contrary to the authoritative teaching of the 
English Church. There is little in Canon Carter's article which re- 
quires a reply, but the basis on which the argument in it rests raises 
the serious questions—for laity as well as for clergy—viz. Where is 
the authoritative teaching of the Church of England to be found ? 
and, By what authority can her teaching and practice (if necessary) 
be modified ? 

Before proceeding to consider these vital questions I will, however, 
deal with one point—quite a side issue—raised by Canon Carter. He 
spends a considerable portion of his article in the last number of this 
Review in proving my ‘ unfairness in quotations,’ and he does so by 
showing that Jeremy Taylor has expressed in other parts of his 
writings opinions which are at variance with the apparent meaning 
of the words which I quoted from that writer at the conclusion of 
my article. Now I did not quote Jeremy Taylor either as ‘ witness’ 
or authority. I only used a few words from the writings of that great 
divine which seemed to me to express tersely what I had been en- 
forcing, and I did not found upon them any argument whatever. On 
the contrary, I most emphatically stated that the only witnesses or 
authorities on which I relied as to the meaning of changes made in 
the Prayer Book at the Reformation were the ‘bishops and divines 
who were intimately associated with the Reformation and-with the 
revision of the Prayer Book,’ and not men who lived later, however 
learned or devout, and who differed widely in their interpretations of 
the Prayer Book. As the revision took place between 1549-1552 my 
authorities were Cranmer, Latimer, Hooper, Jewel—i.e. the men who 
were foremost in effecting the Reformation changes. They were com- 
petent witnesses as to what they themselves accomplished, and as to 
the nature of the alterations for which they obtained legal sanction— 
and Jeremy Taylor, who lived a century later, certainly was not. The 
quotations I made from these ‘witnesses’ have not been impugned 
either by Canon Carter or by The Guardian, which sweepingly accuses 
me of ‘ overmuch picking and choosing’ in my quotations. To pre- 
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vent any more profitless discussion of an absolutely unessential point 
I will consider the quotation from Jeremy Taylor cancelled, and so 
at once clear the ground for far more important issues. The strength 
of the position I took up is shown by the fact that both Canon Carter 
and The Guardian have used every effort to divert attention from 
the main argument and to fix it upon this utterly unimportant 
question. 

What, then, is Church authority ? Whereis it to be found ? The 
present Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Articles (based, of course, 
upon the teaching of Holy Scripture as supreme) are the standards 
of the English Church; and as illustrative of these we have the 
Canons and the Second Book of Homilies. Now, how does Canon 
Carter—of whom personally I speak with the greatest respect—deal 
with these authorities? He adheres, in regard to the subject under 
consideration—Auricular Confession—to the ‘principle which our 
First Prayer Book affirmed,’ and he quotes as expressive of this 
principle the following passage: ‘ Requiring such as shall be satisfied 
with a general confession not to be offended with those who do use, 
to their further satisfying, the auricular and secret confession to the 
priest,’ &c. That passage does certainly sanction auricular confes- 
sion; but it, as Canon Carter admits, ‘ was withdrawn on the pub- 
lication of the Second Book.’ Canon Carter, however, implies that 
we practically need not regard its withdrawal as of importance because 
‘it was done through the influence of foreign reformers, alien to the 
English mind’! 

Are English clergy, then, at liberty to discuss the value of the 
varied influences under which the Church of England made certain 
changes in her public service books, and reject those changes if it 
be thought that they were made ‘under influences’ which any indi- 
vidual or body of individuals may chance to disapprove ? This method 
simply opens the floodgates of anarchy. The only question is one of 
historical fact—not, Under what influences were changes made? but 
only, What changes were made? Every priest at his ordination promises 
‘to minister the Doctrine and Sacraments and the Discipline of Christ 
as the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm hath 
received the same.’ He declares solemnly that he ‘assents to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and to the Book of Common Prayer.’ By that 
is meant the Book as it now stands, and not the First Book, which 
has been completely swept away and made absolutely illegal. Inthe 
Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth ' it states that ‘all laws, statutes, and 
ordinances wherein and whereby any other service, administration of 
Sacraments or Common Prayer is limited, established, or set forth to 
be used within this Realm . . . shall from henceforth utterly be void 
and of none effect.’ In the Act of Uniformity which is now in force, 
the legal vitality of the above enactment is continued, and it is 

1 Elizabeth, c. 2, sec. 14 
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further enacted that the clergy are to perform the Church services 
‘in such order and form as is mentioned in the said Book annexed 
and joined to this present Act,’ 7.e. our present Prayer Book. And 
it is further stated that this is to be so ‘to the intent that every 
person within this Realm may certainly know the rule to which he is 
to conform in public worship and administration of Sacraments and 
other rites and ceremonies of the Church of England.’ * This obviously 
excludes any reference to any other book for such purposes. 

In view of all this, is it fair or right to quote the First Book as an 
authority to which appeal can be made as to the teaching of the 
English Church? If there be any doubt as to the meaning and pur- 
pose of certain changes in the Prayer Book, reference may be fairly 
made to the declarations of those who were instrumental in origi- 
nating and making those changes. I referred to such in detail in my 
former article, and Canon Carter admits that such men as Latimer 
and Jewel etc. ‘ certainly give a different view’ from that which he 
himself adopts. But which ‘ view’ is more likely to be correct? Is 
it likely that ‘Elizabethan and Caroline divines and the parish 
priests of those periods,’ and Canon Carter and others in the present 
day, know better what the reformers and revisers intended than 
they themselves? ‘They would apparently have done away with 
private confession to a priest altogether,’ writes Canon Carter, ‘ but,’ 
he adds, ‘they were speaking in the first heat of the stormy conflict, 
and are known to have embraced an ultra-Protestant line.’ This may 
be a reason for thinking that the changes which such men initiated, 
and which this Church and Realm adopted and sanctioned, were un- 
wise and undesirable, but it does not in the smallest degree invalidate 
or weaken the testimony of these men as to what the nature of those 
changes really was. 

In a similar strain the Homilies are dismissed by Canon Carter 
as ‘popular addresses in which certainly extreme language is freely 
employed.’ This mayor may not be so, but it does not diminish the 
value of the witness which these Homilies bear as to the nature of 
the changes effected at the Reformation. Those Homilies were for 
the most part written by men who either themselves took part in 
the revision, or who were intimately associated with those who did 
so, and they are ‘ordered to be read in churches’ to enlighten the 
people on those very points. 

It is quite beside the question, in this or any similar discussion, 
to quote as Canon Carter does the opinions of earnest, able, and 
pious divines who lived a century or two centuries after the crucial 
changes were made. The question is one of fact, and the wit- 
nesses selected must be those who were living at the time and 
cognisant by personal experience of what was done. I admit that 
Canon Carter, recognising the truth of this principle, quotes a passage 

2 14 Charles II. c. 4, sec. 1 and 2. 
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from the Devotions of Bishop Cosin as being the writings of one 
‘who had much to do with the last revision of our Prayer Book’ 
(1662). The object of his quotation is to show that as Cosin speaks 
of ‘a learned and discreet priest’ in this passage, such must be the 
true explanation of what is meant in the Homily by ‘ Godly learned 
man.’ It is quite true that Cosin had much to do with the last 
revision of 1662, and he desired to have much more to do with it. 
He was anxious to have had those very words, which Canon Carter 
quotes, introduced into the Exhortation in the Communion Office 
instead of the words which are there now;* but the revisers 
rejected them! Yet we are asked to believe that the words which 
the Church deliberately refused to insert are to be taken as the 
true interpretation of her teaching! 

The general accusation which Canon Carter brings against me is 
that I have revived ‘a controversy which seemed to have been set- 
tled many years ago. By what authority, may I ask, was it settled ? 
‘Mainly,’ we are told, ‘on the principle of solvitur ambulando.’ 
Here, indeed, is a new principle for the settlement of Church contro- 
versies in regard to teaching and practice. Individual clergy are to 
keep on doing what they happen personally to think best; and 
persistence in this course for thirty or forty years is to ‘settle’ the 
question. I quite admit that this is the method by which questions 
are being settled—although ambulare is a very mild and inadequate 
word to describe the pace at which we are going. The systematic 
practice of auricular confession is taught as ‘morally necessary’ for 
men, women, and children. The ‘Sacrifice of the Mass,’ which was 
abolished, is taught instead of the celebration of Holy Communion. 
‘Protestant’ is employed as a term of opprobrium and contempt by 
members of the Church of England, although she is declared to be 
‘Protestant’ in the coronation oath of our Sovereign, in Acts of 
Parliament, and in formal documents issued by the Church herself 
through her Convocations; and the same designation was used even 
by Laud at the time of his death, when he declared, ‘I have always 
lived in the Protestant religion established in England, and in that 
I am come now to die.” _ 

Those who (no doubt quite conscientiously) repudiate much of 
the language of the present Prayer Book, and avow their preference 
for the First Book, seem to think that they are at liberty to exercise 
the widest freedom in spreading their views in the pulpit and in the 
press, But if any of us dare, on the other hand, to defend the use 
of the language of the present Prayer Book, to which we have sworn 
our allegiance, as against the phraseology of a book the use of which 
has been for centuries absolutely illegal, we are to be considered 
narrow, puritanical, bigoted, uncharitable. With all personal regard 


® See Parker’s Introduction to the History of the Revisions of the Prayer Book, 
p. 206. 
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and esteem for the many ‘intimate and honoured friends who differ 
from me, I confess I cannot see the justice or fairness of this con- 
tention. 

I have not expressed any opinion as to whether the changes made 
in the Prayer Book at the Reformation were desirable or not. That 
is a separate question, on which, however, I have very decided views. 
The Church of England has as much right and power now to revise 
her service books as she had in 1552 and in 1662. But, if changes 
are to be made, let them be made openly, deliberately in the sight of 
all men, and set forth by the lawful authority of this Church and 
Realm. But by this new Solvitur ambulando method—which is 
now dignified with the title of a ‘principle’—every practice and 
doctrine, and the whole nomenclature of the National Church may 
be gradually and imperceptibly modified, and eventually completely 
altered, and all questions, even of vital importance, may be ‘ settled’ 
by private individuals and voluntary societies, if only a sufficient 
number of earnest, devout, enthusiastic men think it desirable, and 
are tenaciously bent on carrying their wishes into effect. It is 
against this policy of disintegrating individualism, this doctrine of 
private judgment in excelsis, this denial and ignoring of the need of 
the authoritative sanction of this Church and Realm for such changes 
that I enter my respectful but earnest protest. 


T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 
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THE WANTON MUTILATION 
OF ANIMALS 


THE vagaries and follies of Fashion form an interesting, and frequently 
a surprising, theme to the student of human nature. Civilised and 
uncivilised men surrender themselves willingly—nay, sometimes 
eagerly—to the most fantastic whims because they are fashionable, be 
they related to dress, decoration, mutilation, or deformity; and the 
Moloch of Fashion perhaps claims more victims among mankind every 
year than fall a sacrifice to the most prevalent and deadly disease. 
The eccentricities of the savage, with his tattooed face and body, 
flattened cranium, serrated teeth, pendulous perforated ears and lips, 
and other wonderful deformations, find something of their counter- 
part in the inexplicable fancies of civilised folks, such as the goat-like 
feet of the fashionable Chinawoman and the spider-waists of the 
ladies of the Western world. The human race from the earliest times 
has everywhere tried to improve personal appearance by indulging in 
such vagaries, which in many instances must have demanded consi- 
derable inventive skill. Its behaviour in this respect is not in con- 
formity with the assertion of the poet, that ‘Nature never made her 
works for man to mend.’ 

Not content with subjecting themselves to fashionable mutilations. 
transformations, and whimsical adornments, people, and particularly 
those who considered themselves highly civilised, have exercised con- 
siderable ingenuity in their attempts to improve the appearance of 
some of the animals they have taken into their service and domesti- 
cated. No matter how perfect they may be in shape or in graceful- 
ness—nor is it of consequence how well adapted certain parts may be 
to perform special functions—alterations must be made in accordance 
with some notion as to making the animal more useful, more smart, 
or more beautiful ; and the process of gilding refined gold goes on, 
agreeably to the whim or fashion of the day or hour. 

Few of the domestic animals have escaped this kind of attention 
at some time or other, and birds even have not been exempt, as. 
witness the ‘dubbing’ of game-cocks, which certainly was more or 
less of a necessity when these creatures were kept for combative 
sport. But the dog has, next to the horse, been the victim of 
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fashionable mutilations for the longest period, and three at least of 
these are very painful to undergo, and are subsequently of disadvan- 
tage to the animal. I do not apply the term ‘ mutilation’ to the 
removal of any part of an animal which does not cause pain or 
permanent deformity, and therefore do not include the removal of 
hair, though I certainly do not admire the fashion of making French 
poodle dogs ludicrous by denuding certain parts and leaving islets 
and grotesque tufts in others; neither do I think the appearance of 
horses and ponies is improved by ‘ hogging’ the mane and clipping 
off the forelock, both of which add to the beauty of these animals, and 
are of protective service. The term is applicable more particularly 
to the removal of parts which cannot be restored, and the loss of 
which entails pain or great inconvenience to the animal for the 
remainder of its life, while its natural appearance and beauty are 
more or less interfered with. 

The fashionable mutilations to which the dog has been subjected 
are three in number—ear and tail cropping, and the strange opera- 
tion known as ‘worming.’ Though the law prohibits the performance of 
the operations which lead to these mutilations, yet at least two of them 
are still carried out surreptitiously, and the third, ‘ worming,’ may also 
be practised ; at any rate, I have seen it done in my young days. It 
and the tail-cropping can boast of a venerable antiquity, and they 
also had their raison d’étre in a superstitious belief in their efficacy 
in preventing madness or rabies. So long ago as the time of 
Columella, the Roman writer on agriculture, the mutilation of the dog’s 
tail was a popular and favourite procedure; as he tells us in his De 
Re Rustica that the shepherds believed that if, on the fortieth day 
after the birth of a pup, the last bone of its tail were bitten off, the 
sinew (believed to be a worm) would follow the piece; after this the 
tail would not grow, and the dog could not become rabid. This 
superstitious notion has prevailed for ages, and may still be enter- 
tained in certain quarters. However this may be, the fashion of 
removing a portion of the tail of many breeds of dogs is quite 
common, and if it is not done with a view to the prevention of mad- 
ness, it is at any rate considered most desirable for these animals to 
have a short blunt tail, because it improves their appearance. Some 
dogs have scarcely any tail left. I have seen grooms and dog- 
fanciers bite off puppies’ tails as a matter of business, and some of 
these people have shown me a fragment of sinew attached to the 
amputated portion as the ‘ worm in the tail.’ 

It should be noted, in speaking of this fashion, that a mongrel 
dog has been termed a ‘cur’ (Latin curtus, or crop-tailed), because 
it usually had the tail shortened: and, according to ancient forest 
laws, a man who had no right to the privilege of the chase was 
obliged to cut off the tail of his dog, on tbe plea that, if a dog has 
no tail to act as a rudder, he cannot hunt game. 
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‘Worming,’ for centuries deemed a necessary operation for the 
prevention of rabies, consisted in the excision of the frenum of the 
dog’s tongue, under the impression that it had something to do with 
the genesis of that terrifying malady. The notion seems to have 
been entertained by the Greeks before Pliny composed his Natwral 
History, for in that interesting book he mentions that there is a 
small worm in the dog’s tongue, known to the Greeks as ‘lytta’ 
(est vermiculus in lingua canwm qui vocatur a Grecis lytta), and 
if this be removed from the animal while a pup, it will never become 
mad or lose its appetite. This worm, after being carried thrice 
round a fire, was given to persons who had been bitten by a mad dog 
as a prophylactic against hydrophobia.' 

It is curious to find allusion to this worm in the tongue in a 
Lzce, or Leech Book—an Anglo-Saxon manuscript of the tenth or 
eleventh century—entitled The Medicina de Quadrupedibus of 
Sextus Placidus (in all probability a fictitious name)—as a remedy 
for this disease. ‘ Take the worms (wyrmas) which be under a mad 
hound’s tongue (wnder wode hundes tungan), snip them away, lead 
them round about a fig-tree, give them to him who hath been rent: 
he will soon be whole.’* Rabies was at that time well known in this 
country, and extraordinary recipes for ‘tear of mad hound’ are given 
in this book, The operation on the tongue, either as a preventive of 
or remedy for rabies, was practised, and probably is now, in many 
countries; for I have traced its history in modern Greece, Thrace, 
Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia, Roumania, Galicia, in Spain, Russia, 
and elsewhere.’ It is probable that for many centuries very few dogs 
of any value escaped this tongue mutilation, to judge by the frequent 
references to it in works on these animals, and Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who tried to give a definition of ‘worming,’ says the worm ‘is a 
substance, nobody knows what, extracted nobody knows why.’ I 
have described why it was removed, and have shown that the excised 
part was the bridle of the tongue, a somewhat loose, tendinous-looking 
fold of membrane, situated beneath the middle of the tongue and the 
floor of the mouth, and designed to assist the animal in eating, and 
especially in lapping fluids. In its ordinary relaxed condition it 
looks somewhat like a slender worm, and when cut out the resemblance 
is more complete ; hence the name given to the operation, which is 
extremely painful, and leaves the unfortunate dog with a very sore 
mouth for some days, while it makes the tongue less competent to 
carry on its important functions. It is needless to add that in no 
respect does it confer any advantage to the dog or its owner. 

‘Ear-cropping’ is another brutal and disfiguring operation to 


! Historia Naturalis, lib. xxix. cap. 32. 


* Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England, i. 363. London, 
1864, 
% Rabies and Hydrophobia, p. 21. London, 1872. 
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which dogs have been subjected for two or three centuries, and though 
it is forbidden by law it is still practised somewhat extensively, as 
the number of animals seen with clipped ears at dogshows and 
elsewhere testifies. It was probably first introduced when bulldog 
fighting became a fashionable amusement, and the ear-flaps were 
almost totally removed to prevent their being torn and mangled by 
the fangs of contending dogs—for the same reason, in fact, as were 
the combs of fighting cocks and the hair cropped close from the 
heads of pugilists. But this discreditable pastime is now abolished, 
so there is no occasion for ear-cropping, even in the case of bulldogs, 
and certainly no valid excuse can be offered for this exhibition of 
depraved taste with regard to other breeds of dogs, and especially 
terriers—animals which, as their name implies, have need for the 
pendulous ear to guard the entrance to the auditory canal while 
burrowing. 

The operation is a protracted and horribly painful one, as it 
generally happens that piece after piece of skin and cartilage have to 
be clipped away in order to make the portions remaining of the same 
length ; but this is only the initial part of the business, as it is 
necessary for several days afterwards to pull the ears, or what is left 
of them, to make them stand erect and unwrinkled ; meanwhile the 
piercing yells of the poor dogs while all this is being done is terrible 
evidence of the agony they suffer. Toy-terriers, a most delicate and 
sensitive breed of dogs, are, perhaps, those which are now most 
frequently mutilated in thisway. It may be mentioned that deafness 
is not an unusual result of ear-cropping, and also that the inner part 
of the organ having no protection from flies or the entrance of foreign 
matters, the dog so mutilated suffers great annoyance during its life. 
This irreparable injury to the dog, inflicted to satisfy a morbid taste, 
is due to the stupid notion that the shortened peaked ears cause 
the animal to ‘ look smart’ or ‘ more varmint.’ 

If the dog suffers so much from the whim of silly fashion, what 
does the horse not endure? No animal undergoes more torture at 
the hands of man than this, the noblest and most useful of all the 
creatures that have been brought under his dominion. Compared 
with the life of other animals, that of the horse is more or less one of 
toil and punishment from soon after birth until it is prematurely 
terminated in that sad condition known as ‘worn out.’ England is 
the purgatory of horses, so far as severe labour and ill-treatment are 
concerned, and it is in England that the fashionable mutilations 
which have greatly added to the animal’s misery have originated. 
As with the dog, the whims of fashion have more particularly con- 
centrated their efforts on the ears and tail, and at one time on the 
nostrils also, and the mutilation of these, at different periods, has 
certainly been pushed to extremes. 

When the practices of nostril-slitting, ear-cropping, and tail-dock- 
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ing were first begun it is difficult to determine. The Greeks and 
Romans admired the elegant proportions of the horse too much to 
allow them to be disfigured, and the authorities who describe these 
proportions are often eloquent and always unanimous in alluding ta 
them. The mane, tail, and forelock receive due attention, as they 
were considered beautiful adornments. ‘The mane, forelock, and 
tail,’ says Xenophon, ‘are the gift of the gods, bestowed on the horse 
for beauty.’ Simon remarks, ‘ Let him hold his tail high, and have 
it thick at the base and long.’ Varro speaks of the tail as ‘full and 
curly ’ ; Columella lays stress on the tail being ‘ long, thick, and curly’ ; 
Apsyrtus notes that ‘the tail should be large and curly-haired,’ 
while Pelagonius insists that ‘ the tail should be long and not bristly, 
for this is ugly’; and Oppian, depicting a well-formed horse, says 
‘his long-haired tail should flow out far behind him.’ 

The ancient Greeks at one time cut or ‘hogged’ the mane of 
their horses, to some extent at least; but it cannot be ascertained 
whether the fashion was at any time universal, or practised only on 
those intended for special purposes, or of a certain size or breed. 
Certain it is that, among the antique examples of sculptured horses 
with hogged manes, there are others with that appendage long and 
straight, long and curly, or short and curly. The sculptures from the 
frieze of the Parthenon of Athens prove this to be an antique method 
of treating the mane, and they further show that the ancient Greeks 
varied this species of unnatural and barbaric taste by cutting out 
portions or notches equidistant from each other in the hogged mane, 
so that the crest of the neck bore some resemblance to the em- 
brasures of a Norman castle. But it is probable that this fashion 
was old in the time of Xenophon, and was then subsiding ; for, as we 
have seen, he dwells on the beauty of a flowing mane, as well as a 
long tail and forelock ; and contemporary and later Greek and Roman 
hippiatrists are equally decided on this point.‘ Indeed, all horse- 
loving peoples, except those of our own country, have recognised the 
appropriateness and the beauty of the horse’s mane and tail, and if 
they do perchance cut the hair of these, they do not go in for 
permanent disfigurement. 

The Arabs of the Sahara, for instance, cut all the hair, except a 
tuft between the ears, off the neck, as well as off the withers and tail 
of the one-year-old colt; at two years all is removed ; at three years 
it is again clipped ; from three to five years it is allowed to grow, but 
only that the whole may again be removed at the end of the fifth 
year. This operation is named el halafya, and no cutting instrument 
is ever again applied to the hair; it would be considered sinful to 
do so, as the only object would be deception as to age. The reason 
given for this clipping is that it indicates the age up to eight years, 
as it takes at least three years before the horse, having regained his 

* Morgan, Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship. London, 1894. 
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full length of hair, can be styled djar—one that trails his tail along 
the ground. It is just posssible that the peculiar manner in which 
the Arab horse carries his tail, horizontal or elevated, and which 
always excites the admiration of horsemen, may be the effect of this 
removal of the hair from the tail, as it considerably diminishes the 
weight for five years at the growing stage of life; and this, continued 
through countless generations, may have resulted in permanently 
raising the croup and elevating the position of the tail. But if the 
Arabs explain and justify this fashion of cutting away the long hair 
of their horses until these are five years old, they do not attempt to 
find any excuse for our fashion of treating the horse’s tail. In their 
estimation this is a barbarism for which they are at a loss to discover 
a sufficiently strong name, while it affords them an inexhaustible 
theme for raillery, of which General Daumas gives the following in- 
stance: On a very serious occasion an Arab chief of a tribe with 
which the French were at war sent a very defiant message, conclud- 
ing with the words, ‘ We are aware that you care only for horses with 
very short tails, and our mares do not produce such.’ ® 

The fashion of mutilating horses appears to have prevailed at a 
very early date in England, and may have been introduced from 
Germany or Scandinavia. Among the ancient Britons there is evidence 
that such mutilations were illegal ; for we find in the law of Howel 
the Good, compiled about a.p, 876, that if a person lamed a horse he 
should forfeit the value of the animal, andif he mutilated him he should 
forfeit the third part of the value to the owner. He that cut off the 
hair from a horse’s tail was obliged to maintain him till it had grown 
again, and in the meantime to furnish the owner with another. But 
if a person cut off the hair from a stallion’s tail, he was fined twenty- 
four pence, and if the tail was chopped off, the horse was deemed 
unfit for service. In the nineteenth of the Canons passed at the 
Council of Celchyth, or Calcuith, held in a.p. 785, or perhaps two 
years later, a strong rebuke is administered for the indulgence of 
certain repulsive tastes, which proves that they were prevalent and 
popular. It says— 


From the influence of a vile and unbecoming custom, you deform and mutilate 
your horses : you slit their nostrils ; tie their ears together, and by doing so make 
them deaf. Besides this you cut off their tails; and when you enjoy them unin- 
jured and perfect, you choose rather to maim and blemish them, so as to make 
them odious and disgustful objects to all who see them. Numbers of you, like- 
wise, are accustomed to eat your horses—a practice of which no Christians in the 
Fast were ever guilty. This also you are admonished to renounce entirely." 


It may be assumed that this interdiction was successful in its 


results when issued, and for a long period afterwards ; indeed, so far 


5 Daumas, The Horses of the Sahara. London, 1863. 
® Spelman’s Councils of England, i. 293. 
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as using horse-flesh as an article of diet is concerned, it has had a 
lasting effect ; for not only is it not consumed, but there is an absolute 
prejudice against it. The nostril-slitting, too, was abandoned for a 
long time, and is only mentioned casually. But it is still practised 
in some parts of the world, as in Persia, Mongolia, and even Northern 
Africa ; and ponies with slit nostrils are often seen in the Himalayas 
and in Afghanistan. This mutilation is resorted to in the erroneous 
belief that the horse can inhale more air when going at a fast pace, 
and also that it prevents neighing—a‘disqualification of much import- 
ance during war, or when it is desirable to travel as silently as 
possible. It was practised in Hungary not long ago, if we are to ac- 
cept as evidence the copy of a finished sketch of a horse’s head, by 
the celebrated Zoffani, given in Colonel Hamilton’s work on horses.’ 
It is rather surprising that the fashion was not renewed in England, 
for two or three centuries ago, to prevent a horse neighing, it was 
recommended to tie a woollen band round the tongue. Markham 
says— 

If either when you are in service in the wars and would not be discovered, or 
when upon any other occasion you would not have your horse to neigh or make a 
noise, you shall take a lyste [band] of woolen cloth, and tye it fast in many folds 
about the middle of your horse’s tongue, and believe it, so long as the tongue is so 


tyed, so long the horse can by no means neigh or make any extraordinary noise 
with his voice, as hath often been tried and approved of.° 


A very barbarous and useless operation for the prevention of 
stumbling in horses was fashionable towards the end of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries ; this was the ex- 
posure of the tendon of a muscle that assists in dilating the nostrils, 
and twisting it round two or three times, when it was divided. ‘In 
doing this you shall see the horse bring his hinder legs to his fore 
legs almost, when you have thus pulled and turned the sinew two or 
three times.’® Such a statement will give some idea of the pain the 
animal experienced during the senseless operation. 

With regard to the fashionable tampering with the ears, this was 
probably recommenced at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and soon became general. There is no evidence whatever in favour 
of this abominable fashion, and it seems to have had no better excuse 
for adoption than that offered for dog’s ear cropping—it made horses 
look smart. Rather, it might truly be said, it made them look hideous 
and most unnatural, for these appendages of the head are perhaps the 
most expressive feature in the horse’s physiognomy, while they have 
a most important function to perform in the conveyance of sounds to 
the middle and internal ear. Pliny the elder, nearly two thousand 


? The Naturalist’s Library, vol. xii. Edinburgh, 1841. 

8 Markham’s Masterpiece Revived, p. 356. London, 1681. 

* The Gentleman's Jockey and Approved Farrier. ‘Tenth edition. London, 
1717. 
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years ago, remarked that the intentions of a horse may be as well 
known by the movements of its ears as are the inclinations of a dog 
by the motion of its tail. I cannot discover that the manner in which 
this cropping was carried out has been described anywhere, but from 
specimens of iron ear-moulds I remember having seen about half a 
century ago, it may be inferred that one of these was fastened to the 
outer side of the ear concha, and all the skin and cartilage protruding 
beyond its border was pared off by means of a sharp knife. In this 
way the greater part of the appendage was excised, and the horse was 
left with two little rounded projections on each side of his head, which 
were only slightly movable, so that the unlucky animal looked as if it 
had no ears. Indeed, it is related that the first time George the 
Third saw horses with cropped ears, the animals were driven by Lord 
Tommy Onslow, the prototype of our four-in-hand school, and the 
King sent for him immediately to express his anxious desire to obtain 
some of the earless breed. 

Gibson '° and Wallis,'!' who wrote treatises on the horse in the 
eighteenth century, assert that this ear-cropping, or ‘setting-up of 
the ears,’ as it was termed, was attended with injury to horses. 

Cavalry and saddle horses all had these mutilated ears, and the 
hideous and damaging fashion was extended to carriage and heavy 
draught horses likewise, until it was rare tosee a horse with them in 
their normal shape and dimensions. It continued during the re- 


mainder of the century, and well on into our own day, as may be 
observed in pictures of the English cavalry, and drawings of hunters 
by Alken and others. Sidney '* says— 


It was not uncommon to find even hunters thus tortured and disfigured as late 

as 1840; while to a much later date the stupid fashion of depriving cart-horses 
of their fly-flappers was usual in several counties, 
He gives an illustration of ear and tail mutilation as it was practised 
in 1780, the subject being a carriage horse portrayed by Marshall. 
Captain Brown, who lived during the prevalence of this fashion, also 
alludes to the cruelty attending it. 

No other nation of horsemen has ever attempted to become 
fashionable in equine matters by depriving horses of their ears, though 
sometimes the Arabs, for a special purpose, slit one or both ears of a 
foal a few days or months after its birth. This fancy is accounted for 
in various ways, according to General Daumas. One statement is 
that the operation is performed on animals born during the night, 
because it is imagined that they ought to have better vision than 


© The Farrier’s New Guide. Fourth edition. London, 1725. 

" The Farrier and Horseman's Complete Dictionary. Third edition. London, 
1775. 

12 Book of the Horse, third edition, p. 252. 

13 Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of the Horse,p. 163. Edinburgh, 
1830. 
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those that come into the world by daylight. Another is that it is 
done to foals born on Friday, the day of the gathering together of 
Mussulmans at the mosque, because it is a lucky sign. But Daumas 
says the true reason is this: ‘The master of the tent has a young 
child whom he dearly loves, and in slitting the ear of his foal he 
signifies that he reserves the animal for this child, who is named. 
Should the father afterwards die, no one would dispute the possession 
of the creature with the young person thus designated." 

We have reserved for our final observations the fashionable 
mutilations performed on the horse’s tail, for the reason that we shall 
have more to say about them, and especially because one of them is 
now the rage, and perhaps never was so common. There is an old 
proverb which says that ‘it is better to be the head of an ass than 
the tail of a horse,’ and which, though it implies that it is better to 
be the head of the commoners than the tail of the gentry, might be 
truly and literally applied to the animals mentioned ; for surely no 
part of any creature has been more the object of silly and brutal fancy 
than the caudal appendage of the horse, by people destitute of feeling 
for this animal, and as deficient in taste and knowledge as to his 
beauties and requirements. We have seen how much the Greeks 
and Romans admired the horse’s tail, and how all equestrian nations 
have allowed it to remain intact, as one of the chief adornments of 
the horse, and also because it serves a most useful purpose. We also 
know that the ancient Welsh laws protected it from harm at the 
hands of man, and that an ecclesiastical canon was issued in order to 
prevent it being damaged in the eighth century. Apart from its 
beauty and being in harmony with the general conformation of the 
horse’s body, it is an organ of the greatest value to the comfort and 
utility of the animal. 

In proof of this we have to remember that the horse’s nervous 
system is highly developed and his sensitiveness is very great, greater, 
perhaps, than that of any other of the domestic animals. This ex- 
treme sensitiveness—alas! only too frequently ignored or misunder- 
stood—is more particularly manifested in the skin, and especially 
when the horse is tormented by insects. Neither the ox,’ dog, nor 
ass suffersas he does from the attacks of these pests ; so that, in order 
that he might be shielded from them, Nature has endowed him with 
better protection than she has those animals. For he is furnished 
with along mane that curtains the neck, a continuation of it over the 
face (the forelock) to guard the ears and eyes, and a long sweeping 


'* Op. cit. p. 70. 

's The use of the tail as a protection from insects, even in the case of bovine 
animals, is well exemplified in what is reported to occur sometimes in South Africa. 
There the hyznas are addicted to the nocturnal practice of biting off the tails of 
such oxen as fall in their way. In this manner the tailless cattle are exposed to the 
merciless assaults of swarming insects, which soon undermine their constitutions 
and speedily hurry them into disease and death. 
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tail that acts as a brush or whisk to remove insects that settle on 
parts on the skin that are most acutely sensitive to irritating im- 
pressions, such as the flanks, between the hind legs, and under the 
belly, where the teeth cannot reach ; while another extraordinary pro- 
tective agency has been bestowed in the form of a well-developed 
muscle (the panniculus carnosus), which belongs specially to the 
skin, and the principal, if not sole, function of which is to corrugate 
that covering by a series of rapid spasmodic contractions, by which 
the tormenting insects are shaken from off its surface. This muscle 
is strongest in those situations which the tail cannot extend to, as 
towards the shoulders and sides of the body. The tail also covers 
parts which should be concealed and guarded, especially in the female 
animal. 

The tail is composed of a number of small bones (from fifteen to 
eighteen), continued from the spine, with strong muscles which raise, 
depress, or curve it to either side ; there are also nerves and blood-vessels, 
but the spinal cord does not extend into it. It is covered throughout 
its whole extent by fine and closely adherent skin, from which grow— 
except at the base or root and the under surface, where the skin is 
thinnest and most sensitive—the long coarse hairs which form such 
a characteristic adornment, and which do not exist in such profusion 
in any other animal. In the asinine and bovine species, which have 
only a tuft of hair at the termination, the organ is very much longer, 
to compensate for the absence of the long hairs. In shape the tail 
is conical, and its length is from one to two feet. This part, con- 
sisting of the bones, muscles, and skin, is, in horseman’s language, 
termed the ‘ dock.’ 

In well-formed horses the tail should be strong at the root, rising 
high from the croup, the direction of which it follows. When this 
is horizontal the tail is gracefully carried, especially when the horse 
is moving. With powerful, good-shaped horses it is often carried 
upwards, or even curved over the back, especially when the horse is 
lively. The health and strength of the animal are, according to 
popular notions, indicated by the resistance the tail offers to manual 
interference, and by the way in which it is carried. To some extent 
also it affords an indication of the horse’s disposition. A fidgety 
horse usually has the tail, like the ears, always in motion ; when about 
to kick the tail is drawn downwards between the legs; when the 
animal is fatigued or exhausted then it is drooping and frequently 
tremulous; and with some horses, when galloping, it is swung about 
in a circular manner or lashed from side to side. There can scarcely 
be any doubt also, as already mentioned, that, like the tail of birds, 
it assists in the horse’s movements, as when the animal is galloping 
in a small circle, or rapidly turning round a corner, it is curved to the 
inner side. 

With well-bred horses the hair of the tail is comparatively fine and 
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straight, and often grows to such a length that it reaches the ground ; 
coarse-bred horses may also have the hair long, but then it is usually 
very thick and strong, and more or less frizzly, though soft curly 
hair may occasionally be noticed in the tail of thoroughbred horses. 
In some horses there is a tendency to shedding of the tail hair (this, 
like that of the mane, tail, forelock, fetlocks, and some other parts, is 
permanent, and not shed at certain seasons, as in other regions of the 
body); the horse is then said to be ‘ rat-tailed,’ and there is a popular 
saying to the effect that such a horse is never a bad one. In other 
instances the tail hair falls off except at the end of the dock, where 
it forms a tuft, and the horse is then ‘ cow-tailed’ or ‘ mule-tailed.’ 

Such is the organ upon which man has expended so much inge- 
nuity in disfiguring and mutilating. The earliest attempt in this 
direction was shortening it, an operation known as ‘docking.’ This 
fashion was probably revived in the fifteenth century, though it only 
affected a certain kind of horses, which we find here and there 
described as ‘curtals’ (French courtauds), implying that they were 
curtailed. Thus inthe Regulations and Establishments of Algernon 
Percy, Fifth Earl of Northumberland, which were begun in 1512, 
in the enumeration of the horses to be maintained mention is made 
of ‘a grat doble trottyng hors called a curtal, for his lordship to ride 
on out of townes.’ This horse has been described as a tall, broad, 
and well-spread animal, whose best pace was the trot, but too un- 
wieldy in himself, or as employed in carrying great weight, to be 
able to gallop. Florio, in 1598, gives the Italian word cortaldo as 
a curtall, ‘a horse sans taile ;’ and Cotgrave, '’ under the heading of 
Double Courtaut, says it is ‘a strong curtall, or a horse of middle 
size between the ordinary curtall and horse of service.’ 

Shakespeare also alludes to this kind of horse in All’s Well that 
Ends Well (Act ii. scene 3), where Lafeu says he’d give away ‘ bay 
Curtal, and his furniture.’ So that one kind of riding horse at 
that time received a special name through being deprived of its 
tail. The earliest representation I can find of such an animal is 
that given in a design for a playing-card by Faithorne in 1684, 
showing ‘Captain Bedlow carrying letters to forraigne parts,’ and 
reproduced in the illustrated edition of Green’s Short History oy 
the English People (vol. iii. p. 1407). The term ‘ curtail,’ as applied 
to docking, is a common one in the seventeenth century ; but the 
fashion was evidently very limited for a considerable period, as all 
the horses represented in the engravings and paintings of that time 
have the tails long and almost touching the ground. Gervase Mark- 
ham, who published a treatise on horsemanship during the reign of 
James the First, in the earlier editions of that work describes many 


A Worlde of Wordes, or Most Copious and Eaact Dictionarie in Italian and 
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kinds of horses, those he gives figures of having long tails, and no 
mention is made of amputation of the dock; but in later editions 
allusion is made to it in a very decided manner, and shows that it was 
a sort of mania in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In the time of Charles the First the tail was long and flowing, 
reaching almost to the ground, as is to be seen in the statue of that 
monarch at Charing Cross. It was adorned with ribbons on gala days, 
before and after that date, and, to preserve it in bad weather and in 
travelling, it was frequently strapped up in a leather case called a 
‘dock’ in the language of the manége. This covering, which was 
also worn by race-horses, was as long as the dock, and was made 
fast to the crupper by means of straps, while leather thongs from it 
passed between the horse’s thighs and around the flanks, to be 
attached to the girths, in order to keep the tail tight and hinder it 
from whisking about. 

During the reign of Charles the Second docking became general 
in England, for I find in an edition of Markham’s Masterpiece, pub- 
lished in 1681, that it is mentioned, the reasons for its adoption 
given, and the manner in which the operation should be performed 
is described. In treating of ‘ The making of curtals, or cutting off 
the tails of horses,’ he says— 

The curtailing of horses is used in no nation whatsoever so much as in this 
kingdom of ours, by reason of so much carriage and heavy burthens which our 
horses are continually exercised and imployed withal, and the rather, sith we are 
strongly opinionated that the taking away of those joints doth make the horse’s 


chine [spine] or back a great deal stronger, and more able to support a burthen, 
as in truth it doth, and we daily find it by continual experience. 


This statement is repeated in later editions, and by Wallis in 
1775, and the notion—for which there is no foundation in either 
anatomy or physiology—was entertained chiefly by grooms and 
horse-dealers until recent days, though now one never hears of it, and 
other excuses, equally baseless, are given for chopping off horses’ 
tails. Besides, horses did not carry such heavy loads in the days of 
Charles the Second as in previous times, for the massive armour of 
the warrior and the cumbrous horse furniture had largely disappeared. 

The operation must have been horribly painful, and we are told 
that it caused great bruising, and often led to mortification and death. 
Similar accidents were quite commonly recorded in books of farriery, 
and were attributed to various causes, but chiefly to the cauterisation. 
employed to restrain hemorrhage. For example, Gibson, who had’ 
been surgeon in a dragoon. regiment, and who wrote a good book on 
horses,'* in which he speaks of ‘ curtailing,’ but only to warn farriers 
to have their ‘searing-iron smoother and better polished than was 
usually the case,’ and that it should be rubbed clean on a woollen 
cloth and the metal hardened. He attributed the great anguish 

18 The Farrier’s New Guide. Fourth edition. London, 1725. 
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horses suffered, and the serious consequences ensuing, to neglect of 
these precautions. Bartlett, another surgeon, speaks of docking as a 
common operation, which was sometimes followed by bad results. 

During the reign of William the Third another development of 
fashionable cruelty was introduced, and the truncated tail, instead of 
being allowed to remain more or less horizontal or slightly pendent, 
was now rigidly fixed in an almost upright position. This monstrous 
deformity was accomplished by completely dividing the muscles on 
the under part of the tail—two, three, or more deep incisions being 
made—the gashes filled with tow, and the organ then kept elevated 
for a considerable time until the wounds were healed. This operation 
was termed ‘ nicking,’ and by it the horse carried his tail upright, or 
perhaps curved over his croup, and was quite unable to move it 
downwards. The burly Irishman, as Lord Wolseley calls William 
Cadogan—Marlborough’s able lieutenant and excellent staff-officer, 
who was quartermaster-general in the Low Countries in 1701, and 
afterwards became Lord Cadogan—has received the credit of inventing 
this new fashion when he commanded a regiment of dragoons, and 
the ‘ Cadogan tail’ soon became the rage; so that horses then, and 
for more than a century afterwards,’ had their ears cropped and the 
tail nicked and docked. One can scarcely realise what an extraordi- 
nary transformation fashion had at this time effected in the appear- 
ance of horses. How the old Greek and Roman horsemen would 
have stared and shuddered, could they only have seen such grotesque 
creatures! ‘ Nicking the tail of a horse,’ says Reeve,” ‘is an opera- 
tion designed to make him carry it more genteel.’ 

Horses with tails Cadoganised were sometimes designated ‘ cock- 
tails,’ or ‘ bob-tails ;’ and, to entitle them to further distinction, all 
the hair was clipped from the few inches of upright stump, which 
procured them the name of ‘ plug-tails.’ 

After amputation of the greater portion of the tail, what 
remained was cut half through beneath, and then the most difficult 
part of the business was to make it stand up to the degree fashion 
demanded, without allowing it to deviate to the right or left. With 
this object in view, the horse was confined in a stall, not allowed to 
lie down for many days, while the shred of tail was attached to 
weights by means of cords that run through pulleys fastened above 
in the ceiling of the stable. Until the wounds were nearly healed and 
the tail had been fixed at an acute angle to the croup, this restraint 
could not be dispensed with. I remember seeing horses undergoing 
this treatment so recently as 1850. Richard Lawrence tells us that, 
at the beginning of the present century, owing to want of attention 
in slackening the bandage after the operation, a regiment of 


* According to Lecog (Traité de lExtérieur du Cheval, p. 73, Paris, 1870), the 
French even nowadays designate a very short-docked tail as a queue en Cadogan. 
2% The Art ef Farriery. Third edition. London, 1771. 
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dragoons in the English service once lost more than forty horses 
in the same week in which they were operated upon.” 

And the disadvantages of having horses so mutilated were, if 
always present, sometimes seriously felt. For instance, Hartmann ” 
asserts that during the last century the English cavalry were several 
times rendered almost useless from the losses amongst the horses 
caused by the attacks of flies, from which they could not protect 
themselves. This happened more particularly in 1743, near Dettin- 
gen, and also at Fritzlar, Hochkirch, and Willensthal. The same 
authority also specially notes that in the Seven Years’ War, which 
commenced in 1756, the flies caused such disorder among the British 
cavalry horses at Minden that the battle was nearly lost. 

About this time Berenger, Gentleman of the Horse to George the 
Third, published a most interesting treatise on horsemanship, in 
which he quotes the views of Xenophon with regard to the mane and 
tail, points out the cruelty of cropping horses’ ears and nicking and 
docking their tails, and adds that the king had issued an order that 
the horses which serve in his troops should remain as nature 
designed them.” 

As already remarked, these fashionable mutilations were generally 
practised on all but race-horses until the first quarter of this century. 
On the frontispiece of a book,‘ published at the beginning of this 
period, there are two figures of mounted soldiers, one of which, a 
dragoon, is mounted on a chestnut horse with its ears cropped and 
its tail nicked and docked a /a mode, and as in the previous century, 
the other being a Guardsman riding a powerful black horse with a 
long flowing tail and natural ears. Percivall, in a series of excellent 
lectures on the horse, published in 1824,” treats of docking, but as 
a veterinary surgeon: he mentions that from six to fifteen inches 
were cut off the tail at one, two, or three operations ; that docking 
and nicking are cruel and useless, and attended with danger to 
horses ; that veterinary surgeons are averse to these operations, 
though they must perform them; and that in Suffolk and Norfolk 
draught horses often had only three inches of tail left. It may be 
noted that the tail curled over the back from nicking was known as 
the ‘ squirrel tail.’ 

Towards 1830 there were evidently fewer signs of this curiously 
depraved taste, and the fashion was on the decline. It had had its 
day and was gradually disappearing. Possibly the strictures passed 
upon it by sensible people had something to do with this, and 


21 The Complete Farrier and British Sportsman, p. 251. London, 1816, 
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the poet and the caricaturist had also much influence, no doubt. 
I have seen a drawing by Richardson or Gillray, or some other 
artist of their class, representing a farrier in the act of cropping a 
horse’s ears, the tail having been already docked and nicked, and a 
bucket full of blood was standing near, the animal having under- 
gone phlebotomy—-an operation regularly performed, especially on 
St. Stephen's Day, when horses were first well galloped, then copiously 
bled, in order to insure them against disease during the following 
year—a fashion supposed to have been introduced by the Danes. 
Another print I recollect seeing, which represented a very emaciated 
horse, with the fashionable tail, standing in a luxuriant meadow, his 
body covered with flies, which prevented him from grazing, and from 
which he could not free himself; a notice board in the field an- 
nounced that horses were taken in to graze, those with undocked 
tails at six shillings a week and docked ones at eighteenpence. 

In 1850 I saw a few horses nicked and docked, but this was done 
at the request of horse-dealers, who were desirous of continuing the 
fashion ; after that time, and until quite recently, the natural tail 
was quite common, and a well-furnished one was much admired. 
The change was gradual, the short stump by degrees becoming 
longer, until at length the dock was allowed to remain at its normal 
length, and the hair was generally cut square more or less near its 
end, according to its carriage, the character of the horse, or the use 
to which he was put. 

But about that time the vile fashion of docking was again 
revived, its reintroduction being due, I think, to the popularity of 
polo, the ponies engaged in which were made ridiculous-looking by 
having their manes and forelocks cut off, and a stump of tail of only 
a few inches left. Polo ponies are not treated in this manner in the 
country in which this game originated, and where it is played with 
as much spirit as here. Sidney remarks (op. cit.) that 


of late the fashion of docking the tails and hogging the manes has been 
revived by polo-players. Even hunters have been thus disfigured; but, like 
crinolines and chignons, it is a beastly fashion that cannot last for ever. In this 
year (1878) a number of mares, which it was the fancy of an Essex baronet to 
collect for sale, were positively disfigured—I should say indecently—by the short- 
ness of their docks. 


Now it is extremely rare to find a horse or pony of any kind 
which is not more or less curtailed of its fair proportions, and so 
maimed for the remainder of its life that it must suffer from the 
attacks of insects, and have parts exposed that should be concealed 
and protected against cold and heat. Nothing can be more painful 
or disgusting to the real horseman and admirer of this most symme- 
trically formed and graceful animal than the existence of this most 
detestable and torturing fashion, and those who perform the operation 
or sanction it are neither humane nor are they horsemen, but rather are 
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they horse-maimers and promoters of the worst form of cruelty to 
animals. Let any one goto Rotten Row during the season, and satisfy 
himself as to the extent to which the fashion prevails, and the repulsive 
appearance which otherwise beautiful horses present. The astonish- 
ing and most saddening feature of the equestrian promenade is the 
presence of ladies riding mares which are almost tailless. Surely a 
plea might be entered here for the use of a fig-leaf to clothe the 


nude! 

The advocates of this fashion of tail-chopping advance apologies 
for its adoption which were never dreamt of by those who resorted to 
it from its commencement until its discontinuance forty years ago ; 
and it is needless to say that these apologies have no more foundation 
than had nicking and ear-cropping. We have seen that in the 
seventeenth century docking was practised under the mistaken notion 
that the back was strengthened thereby. We do not hear this erro- 
neous argument now; fifty years ago it was scarcely mentioned, but, 
instead, it was said that the unmutilated tail heated the horse while 
at work, that it was apt to soil the rider in dirty weather, and that 
the horse being domesticated and housed, there was less need for a 
long tail to keep off the flies. But surely it would have been suffi- 
cient to shorten the hair of the tail as high as the end of the dock 
to meet these excuses. When this is done the tail is as short as 
any one could reasonably desire, and the animal is not permanently 
damaged, for the hair will grow again. And this remark is true for 
all time. Now one excuse is, that it is dangerous to employ horses 
with undocked tails, as the reins are liable to get under them, and 
cause kicking and running away. But surely this would have hap- 
pened during the forty years when docking was not in fashion, and 
yet there is no mention of it. The fact is, that the accident is much 
more likely to happen with horses whose tails have been tampered 
with, from remembrance of the torture they had undergone. And it 
may be pointed out that in other countries where horses are as 
extensively employed as in the United Kingdom, and where docking 
is not practised—is even detested—no complaint is made as to the 
danger of unmutilated tails. Such a plea for docking would lead to 
the inference that our horsemen are less competent than those of 
these countries, or than their forefathers were, in managing horses, 

Again, it is stated that the natural tail is inconvenient in harness 
horses, as it is liable to come into contact with the fore part of the 
vehicle ; but surely such vehicles must be badly constructed, or the 
horses must be improperly attached to them, or stupidly driven, to 
permit this. Other countries do not chop off their horses’ tails in 
order to fit the animals to the carriage. This excuse reminds us of 
the bootmaker in Punch, who proposes to pare a piece off his custo- 
mer’s toe, so that the boot he is trying on may fit his foot. Horses 
have been driven for years in England, and are now worked all over 
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the world, in harness, and their natural tails have never been found an 
obstacle to satisfactory utilisation ; on the contrary, they have been 
found an advantage. 

But the danger of the reins getting under the tails of saddle- 
horses cannot surely be offered as an excuse for cutting off a portion 
of that important organ, for it is impossible to imagine a condition 
of affairs which would result in such an accident; no horseman 
would entertain such a notion for a moment; and yet these riding- 
horses are no more exempt from the disfigurement than are harness 
horses. Are our equestrians less accomplished on horseback, or less 
courageous, because apprehensive of an accident that cannot happen, 
than the tens of thousands of horsemen whose horses’ tails almost 
sweep the ground, and who almost live in the saddle ? 

The pretexts offered for the fashion of docking horses’ tails—now 
universal in the United Kingdom—will not bear investigation, as 
none of them has any reasonable foundation ; the operation is a pain- 
ful and useless one, and therefore justly deserves the designation of 
‘cruel,’ while the penalties imposed for the infliction of cruelty on 
animals are fairly incurred by those who perform it, as well as by 
those who cause it to be performed. ll lovers of horses should enter 
their protest against the continuance of this absurd and pernicious 
mutilation, which not only causes suffering while it is being effected, 
but afterwards renders the animal’s life more miserable than it would 
otherwise be, at the same time grievously disfiguring its symmetry. 
They are not admirers or lovers of the horse who acquiesce in such 
punishment, such defacement of one of Nature’s noblest creations and 
most long-suffering and most useful of servants. This fashion is 
the mere caprice of a disordered fancy, which revels in devising 
grotesqueness and abnormality in things beautiful and perfect. 
Docking is now a kind of mania, and a horse with anything but a 
short stump at the end of his body is looked upon as a kind of mon- 
strosity. Indeed, it is next to impossible to buy a horse which has not 
been made ‘smart’ by the docking knife; if the breeder or the 
dealer does not have a piece of the dock hacked off, the buyer or his 
groom does; and sometimes conscience is relieved when the amputa- 
tion is limited to two or three joints, though such modified shorten- 
ing may necessitate one or two subsequent curtailments at the hands 
of other owners. 

It is in vain that protests are uttered against the fashion, or argu- 
ments adduced antagonistic to its continuance. The examples of 
foreign countries have no influence in suppressing the morbid whim ; 
neither does the fact that army horses have natural tails—must have 
them—and yet perform all kinds of work which is supposed in civil 
life to require docked tails, without any of the accidents occurring 
which fashionable horsemen imagine and dread. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, dis- 
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countenances the practice, and while I was Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon of the Forces an order was issued from the Horse Guards 
forbidding the purchase of horses with shortened docks, as such 
animals would be much less useful as troopers, besides being unsightly. 
I suppose there is not a docked horse in the stables of her Majesty. 
Those who breed or deal in horses say they cannot dispose of 
them unless they have undergone the operation, and this argument 
prevails in perpetuating the fashion in quarters which are influenced 
by this commercial excuse. For instance, at a meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, held in September 1892, the Duke 
of Westminster moved ‘that in future no foals with docked tails 
should be entered for the Society’s country meetings.’ Colonel Sir. 
Nigel Kingscote approved of this motion; to his mind it was a 
horrible thing that foals should be turned out to graze with docked 
tails, and therefore without the means of keeping off flies ; indeed, he 
thought it was a barbarous custom to dock the tails of horses at all. 
Another member said he thought it would be a good thing if the 
docking of tails were stopped. But Sir Walter Gilbey said, if horses’ 
tails were not docked whilst they were young, he did not know when 
they would be docked. If done while the animal was young, it was 
no punishment to it, whereas if the operation was delayed it was 
much more painful. The motion, if carried, would be almost a veto 
on docking horses’ tails at all. Such a rule, if passed, would not 
prevent him docking the tails of his foals, because otherwise when 
they were grown up he would not be able to sell them. At a sub- 
sequent meeting the Duke of Westminster said he made his motion 
entirely upon the ground of cruelty to the animal, as he was under 
the impression that the tail was given to an animal for certain pur- 
poses, not only asa balance to the head, but for the practical purpose 
of keeping off the flies when turned out to grass. It was absolute 
cruelty, when flies were very much about, to turn out animals unpro- 
vided with the means of keeping them off. He had been told of 
cases where land had been let at lower rates in consideration of the 
animals having had their tails docked, and consequently consuming 
less grass. Sir Nigel Kingscote again spoke against the practice. He 
thought docking foals’ tails should not receive the encouragement 
of the Society. He would not only object on the ground of what he 
would call this senseless fashion, but also on the ground of its being 
actual cruelty. Everybody who chose to go through Yorkshire and 
Norfolk must notice the poor brood mares feeding under the little 
shade which they could get, with no possible means of switching the 
flies off. A great Society should not encourage so senseless a thing as 


26 He forgot to mention the subsequent punishment the horse suffers; and he 
was evidently not aware that age is no barrier to the operation. Unfortunate army 
horses, when cast and sold because of age, are docked by their purchasers. Troop 
horses are not disposed of because of age until they are at least sixteen years old. 
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the docking of horses’ tails; and, in any way, they should not encourage 
the docking of foals. The arguments of those who said that it was 
less cruelty to them when foals did not seem to improve the case at 
all. And Prince Christian raised the question as to when this fashion 
of docking the tails of horses had been reintroduced. It seemed to 
him to have become general again only during the last few years. 
He had now been more than twenty-five years in this country, and he 
did not remember seeing docked horses except during the last four 
or five years. In his view the docking of horses’ tails spoilt their 
appearance. Another speaker thought the Society should do every- 
thing to condemn it: but other speakers following urged that 
farmers would object to the practice being stopped ; that the Society, 
as a body, should not interfere too much with the trade of the 
country ; that if farmers did not dock horses dealers or other people 
would ; that horses with docked tails fetch more money ;” and that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred horses were docked. This com- 
mercial argument prevailed, and the motion was negatived by sixteen 
votes to nine, Thus the influence of a great Society, one of whose 
objects is to promote the improvement of the domestic animals in 
beauty and utility, was given in favour of the continuance of a cruel 
and damaging fashion because it was a remunerative one. The 
result would doubtless have been the same had the motion been 
brought forward against nicking or ear-cropping, operations which are 


in the same category with docking, and which we shall in all like- 
lihood witness the revival of very soon. For such odious fashions are 
recurrent among us; and while making every possible allowance for 
the severe depression that has befallen agriculture, this misfortune 
cannot be accepted as an excuse for practising useless and damaging 
mutilations on animals. 


27 The plea that the infliction of these fashionable mutilations may enhance the 
money value of the animals they are practised upon will not be sustained by law, as 
has been more than once shown. Even so recently as last January Mr. Bushby, in 
giving his judgment in one of the London police courts in acase of dogs’ ear 
cropping, spoke of the practice as sought to be justified on two grounds—that it 
enhanced the market value of the animals, and that it was necessary for their own 
well-being ; but he thought the first plea was excluded by the case of ‘ Ford v. Wiley,’ 
where it was laid down that, though severe operations, like that on the dog in question, 
might be performed, if without them the animals could not be fitted for their ordinary 
use, the mere fact that by such operations the market value was increased was not 
a valid excuse. The second plea, he thought, had not been proved by the evidence 
given for thedefence. He had come to the conclusion that the defence had failed to 
vindicate the common practice of cropping, which had originated in the exigencies 
of dog-fighting. The defendants were convicted, and in 1889 Chief Justice Hawkins, 
in giving his opinion ona case of cruelty to animals, incidentally referred to ‘docking ’ 
of horses and said, ‘I hold a very strong opinion against allowing fashion or the 
whims of individuals to afford a justitication for such painful mutilation.’ And 
alluding to this and other kinds of fashionable mutilations of animals, he added, 
* These instances indicated his view, that the legality of a painful operation must be 
governed by the necessity for it, and even where a desirable and legitimate object 
was sought to be obtained the nature of the operation and the pain caused thereby 
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The injurious effects of these fashions are, unfortunately, not 
limited to the unlucky horses in this country, for our absurdities are 
sometimes copied by other nations. Looked up to as a great horse- 
producing and horse-improving kingdom, it is often imagined we can 
do nothing wrong in the management of horses. Therefore it happens 
that foreigners sometimes imitate our weaknesses, assume our foibles, 
and even endeavour to improve upon them. 

France for a long time held aloof from docking and nicking. 
The first of these, however, obtained a slight footing in that 
country, and the second soon followed, being known as the queue & 
V'anglaise, a horse so treated being ‘Englished,’** and the ridi- 
culous disfigurement became the mode among the small number 
of equestrian imitators of the fiers Anglois. It did not extend much 
beyond Paris, however, and natural tails were seen everywhere, even 
the hair being allowed to remain its entire length; those of the 
‘Diligence’ and ‘Poste’ service horses being tied up, and often 
covered in a case in bad weather. But the Honourable Miss Dillon 
has recently stated that formerly in the south of France a docked 
horse was never seen, the heat of the climate and the flies in summer 
combjning to make long tails a necessity. ‘ Now our horrid English 
custom has been copied, and even the wretched cart-horses are docked. 
As the flies swarm all over the manure heaps which lie against the 
open stables, what these poor beasts must suffer in summer is in- 
conceivable.’ *° 

In Germany it has been the same, though the Cadogan tail, when 
once introduced, has held its ground, and is even now evidently very 
much in the fashion, if we may credit the statement of a veterinary 
surgeon in that country, who claims to have improved the operation, 
and has nicked no fewer than seven thousand horses, ‘in order to 
make them look noble.’*° It is astonishing to find what may be 
called a horse-coper’s dodge so extensively resorted to by a professional 
man. 

In the United States of America it does not appear likely that 
such a detestable fashion will be allowed to prevail, the good sense of 
horse-owners being apparently entirely opposed to it. Already the 
Legislature of Massachusetts has passed a stringent law against the 
practice of docking. The important sections of this Act are as 
follows :— 


must not so far outbalance the importance of the end as to make it clear to any 
reasonable mind that it is better that the object should be abandoned rather than the 
suffering should be inflicted.” 

8 « Cette opération ayant été imaginée en Angleterre, on la désigne sous le nom 
de queue & Tanglaise, et Yon appelle anglaisé le cheval qui y a été soumis.’—F. Lecogq, 
Traité de VExtérieur du Cheval (Paris, 1870), p. 73. 

** The Live Stock Journal, April 6, 1894, p. 335. 

% Die subcutane Myotomie des Schweifes bei Pferden. By Dr. P. R. Briicher. 
Berlin, 1894. 
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Whoever cuts the bones of the tail of any horse for the purpose of docking the 
tail, or whoever causes or knowingly permits it to be done upon the premises of 
which he is the owner, lessee, proprietor, or user, or Whoever assists in or is present 
at such cutting, shall be punished by imprisonment in the jail not exceeding one 
year, or by fine of not less than 100 dollars nor more than 800 dollars. If a horse 
is found with his tail sc cut, and with the wound from such cutting unhealed, 
upon the premises of any person, such facts shall be prima facie evidence that the 
person who occupies or has the use of such premises on which a horse is so found 
has committed the offence described. Ifa horse is found with its tail so cut, and 
with the wound resulting from such cut unhealed, in the charge or custody of any 
person, such facts shall be prima facie evidence that the person having the 
charge or custody of such horse has committed the offence charged above. 


This law should certainly make it difficult to mutilate a horse in 
this way within the borders of the particular State, but it cannot re- 
store a docked horse to its original condition ; nor will it prevent the 
removal of horses outside the State to be docked. However, there is 
no danger of this being done, as the American horsemen know the 
value of the horse’s tail. 

The fashion is not tolerated in Canada, and it will be remembered 
that in March 1894 the women of the Dominion who subscribed for 
a pair of horses, a sleigh, and furs as a wedding gift to the Duchess 
of York were highly indignant when they discovered that the horses 
had been docked before being shipped from that loyal colony. Steps 
were to be taken to prosecute the parties responsible for this act, 
while the subscribers were also sending a memorial asking her Royal 
Highness to express her reprobation of the cruel practice and to 
refuse to accept the horses. 

In this country the law is impotent to suppress the practice, 
though docking is undoubtedly a cruel operation, because it is peinful 
and unnecessary, and, therefore, comes within the scope of the Act 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. But it is most difficalt to 
detect persons performing the operation, or to bring guilt home to 
them when it is accomplished ; and even when discovered flagrante 
delicto a conviction is very doubtful, as magistrates are often them- 
selves approvers of the fashion and employ docked horses, or they are 
uncertain whether the operation is or is not a useful one. It needs 
a law like that of Massachusetts to deal with the evil, with the addi- 
tion of a tax imposed on persons who use horses so mutilated. It is 
strange that the ingenuity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
not found out this means of obtaining financial assistance, for the tax 
would bring in a handsome sum, if only a very small amount had to 
be paid by horse-proprietors for each docked animal in their stables. 
The Treasury coffers would also be better filled if dog-owners were 
made to pay an additional tax on dogs with cropped ears and tails.*' 

*' The various Dog Clubs could do very much to suppress these mutilations, and 
it is satisfactory to observe that two or three of them have been moving in this 


direction. It is also most gratifying to know, by a communication dated the 22nd 
of January last, that his Royal Highness the Prinee of Wales disapproves of the 
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If such measures were adopted animals would be greatly benefited, 
as these unsightly mutilations, equine and canine, would soon be 
dropped ; we could then realise what these animals would look like 
in their natural form, and would no longer be the laughing-stock 
of nations who condemn or make merry over our freaks of fashion in 
dealing with these creatures. 


GEORGE FLEMING. 


fashion of ear-cropping, has never allowed any dogs belonging to him to be mutilated, 
and would be pleased ‘ to hear that owners of dogs had agreed to abandon such an 
objectionable fashion.’ Horse shows might also be largely instrumental in abolishing 
docking, by refusing to admit docked horses, or at any rate not awarding them 
prizes. 
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REMBRANDT 
AND SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


A NOTICE OF TWO LANDSCAPE PICTURES 


REMBRANDT worship is becoming universal, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
always thoroughly appreciated in his own country, has at last found 
his true place in the world at large. Every picture, sketch, or draw- 
ing of these great masters is now being assiduously noted down, 
catalogued, and described, and every discovery of a forgotten or un- 
appreciated work hailed as a welcome and noteworthy event. There 
need, then, be no apology for putting on record in this Review an 
occurrence of this kind, and the more so as it in a manner links to- 
gether the works and doings of the two artists. Two pictures are in 
question: one of them is at present on loan at the Royal Academy 
Old Masters’ Exhibition, and the other is on view at the Guildhall Art 
Gallery. The former work is the Duke of Westminster’s very beautiful 
landscape ascribed to ‘Rembrandt and Teniers,’ No. 53, and the 
latter, another representation of the same picture, believed to be by 
the hand of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The Duke of Westminster’s 
picture was exhibited before at the Academy, some twenty years ago, 
and it was at that time the subject of much debate: not that there 
was any difference of opinion as to the intrinsic merits of the work, 
for all were agreed that it is one of the most exquisite and most 
poetical works in landscape art in existence. As to the authorship of 
the picture, however, art critics and experts were then, and are still, 
very much at sea. 

The composition represents the outskirts of a Dutch town, with a 
road leading from the gate or entrance down to a pool of water over- 
hung with trees, through which the setting sun is seen in dazzling 
coruscations, the entire sky being lit up wit! tne splendid radiance. 
A group of four men are dragging the pool with a net. In the 
middle distance, on the hillside near the road, is a flock of sheep, and 
two small figures may be seen entering the town from the road, The 
other picture at the Guildhall Gallery represents the same scene with 
many minor differences of detail, but omitting all the figures, and it 
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was obviously painted by a different hand and at a more recent 
period. 

Returning to the Westminster picture, on the face of it this deep- 
toned brilliant work, with its striking arrangement of light and shade, 
seems to suggest no other mind and hand than those of Rembrandt ; 
but the difficulty is that the figures in the foreground and other 
indications point with almost absolute certainty to another scarcely 
less notable painter—David Teniers. 

There can indeed be no doubt that portions, if not indeed every 
part, of this fine picture were painted by the Antwerp Fleming, and 
it is difficult to imagine under what circumstances there could have 
been any co-partnership or co-operation with the great Dutchman at 
Amsterdam. 

Teniers, it is true, frequently painted the figures in the landscapes 
of other painters, notably in those of his compatriot Van Uden ; but 
there is no record, and it may be added no probability, of his having 
ever rendered any such assistance to Rembrandt. The chances 
indeed are that the two men never saw each other, although they 
most likely had a knowledge of each other’s works and style. They 
were contemporaries, but Teniers outlived Rembrandt many years: 
the latter died in 1669, whilst Teniers lived till 1694. 

Holland and the Netherlands, when this picture must have been 
painted, were only just recovering from the long and deadly struggle 
by which the Dutchmen threw off the yoke of the Spanish Nether- 
landish power. Teniers was a Catholic, Court painter, and the keeper 
of the gallery of the Archduke Leopold, Governor of the Netherlands, 
and his headquarters were at Brussels. 

The Protestant Rembrandt, on the other hand, lived all his life 
amidst the canals of Amsterdam, where the chief patrons of his art 
were merchants and Jews, not princes. It is unlikely that Teniers 
ever visited Amsterdam, and equally so as to Rembrandt having ever 
been at Brussels. 

Unlike Rembrandt, however, Teniers was an extremely versatile 
painter. He was in the constant habit of counterfeiting the style 
and distinctive peculiarities of other masters ; in fact, he was a well- 
known producer of ‘ pasticci,’ or free imitations of the works of other 
painters. 

In my opinion, then, the Westminster picture is entirely from 
the hand of David Teniers ; but I am equally convinced that it was 
mainly inspired by the genius of Rembrandt, and that it was not 
improbably suggested by the sight of some now unknown drawing or 
painted sketch by that master. 

There can be little doubt, from numerous indications, that the 
picture was painted some time during the second half of the 17th 
century, probably not earlier than c. 1660-70. This consideration, 
by the way, I think effectually disposes of a theory which has been 
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recently started to the effect that the Westminster picture was the 
work of Adrian Brouwer ; but Brouwer died young in 1638. In other 
respects there are, I think, no grounds for that attribution. 

I now pass to the consideration of the other representation of the 
landscape in question, which I believe to be by the hand of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, now at the Guildhall Gallery. This picture occurred in a 
sale at Messrs. Christie’s some few years after the first exhibition of 
the Westminster landscape at the Academy. I purchased it myself 
for a small sum, and it has until recently remained hung up uncon- 
sidered and disregarded. It was only when the Westminster picture 
appeared again, a few weeks ago at the Royal Academy, that it 
occurred to me to bring the two works together with the view of de- 
termining their respective authorships. The comparison forthwith 
revealed most interesting and suggestive differences. As I have 
before said, the pictures, whilst substantially identical in subject, 
vary very considerably in details. On careful comparison and weigh- 
ing of various points it became evident that my picture was repro- 
duced from the Westminster example, and not the latter work from 
it. When a coat of fresh varnish was applied after many years’ 
neglect, causing the picture to ‘ bear out’ with its pristine brilliancy, 
to my own great surprise it stood revealed as a masterly and 
beautiful work, very different in colour, tone, and technical execu- 
tion from the prototype, but I think not inferior to it in general ex- 
cellence. I must confess I was at first in the dark as to the hand 
which executed it, and the credit of initial discernment in that respect 
is due to that acute and experienced connoisseur, Mr. Martin Colnaghi, 
who, on my asking his opinion, at once pronounced the picture to be 
a work of the English school, and most likely by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Now Sir Joshua was an enthusiastic collector of ancient pictures 
and an especial worshipper of Rembrandt. His collection numbered 
upwards of four hundred pictures, for the most part notable and ex- 
cellent specimens. Two or three years after his death, these pictures 
were sold by auction by Messrs. Christie in the very same room where 
so many treasures are still being daily scattered to the winds. This 
was in 1795, just one hundred years ago. 

The world-famous establishment in King Street keeps its archives 
in perfect order, and every auction catalogue from the very begin- 
ning, with the prices carefully noted and the names of the purchasers 
for every lot, are forthcoming at a moment’s notice, and are always 
liberally placed at the service of those who have any reasonable grounds 
for consulting those invaluable records. It occurred to me forthwith 
to see if any light could be thrown upon the two pictures in question 
on reference to this source, and I may at once say that I was not a 
little gratified to find my expectations well fulfilled. 

I found that Sir Joshua’s collection contained no less than 
eighteen pictures by or attributed to Rembrandt, the majority 
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certainly authentic and admirable works of art ; two or three of them 
are, in fact, at this moment amongst the select treasures of the 
Nationa! Gallery. 

The very first ‘Rembrandt’ in the catalogue, No. 42 in the first 
day’s sale, is described as ‘a view of a city gate in Holland—a very 
singular effect,’ and it was sold for the magnificent sum of 4/. 10s., 
one ‘Simpson’ being the lucky purchaser. Now there is only one 
picture by or ascribed to Rembrandt now known which answers to 
this description, and that is this selfsame Westminster ‘ Rembrandt- 
Teniers’ now at the Academy, and I do not think there can be any 
reasonable doubt indeed that it is the picture now in question. 

Lest, however, it should be thought incredible that such a picture 
could be sold, even a hundred years ago, for so insignificant a 
sum, I may as well state that the majority of the other Rembrandts 
averaged only about 20/. or 30/. each, and that this particular work 
sold for so much less is, I have no doubt, attributable to the fact that 
even then it was not generally received as a certainly authentic work 
of Rembrandt. As an incidental corroboration of this I may state 
that Smith, in his well-known ‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ published in 
1829, whilst he includes all the other Rembrandts in the Westminster 
Collection, does not mention this particular picture, although it had 
been acquired by the then Marquis of Westminster in the previous 
year, 1828. 

Smith evidently did not consider it by Rembrandt. Happy age 
for the true connoisseur! This beautiful picture, Rembrandt or no 
Rembrandt, as the case may be, if brought to-day under the ever 
active hammer in the same time-honoured spot, would probably fetch 
five hundred or even a thousand times as much as in 1795. It will 
now be understood, then, that the almost certainty that Sir Joshua 
was in his time the actual possessor of the Westminster picture in 
itself renders it very probable that he was the author of the copy from 
it. I think, however, that the internal evidence of the work itself is 
sufficiently conclusive. 

There are, however, further incidental indications in support of 
the supposition, and of Sir Joshua’s imitation of Rembrandt’s landscape 
work. Sir Joshua’s property was inherited by his niece, Miss Reynolds, 
who became Marchioness of Thomond. This lady seems to have 
kept back from the sale in 1795 all the pictures and sketches by her 
uncle, for there were no works by the hand of Sir Joshua included 
init. After Lady Thomond’s death, however, a second Sir Joshua sale 
was held at Christie’s in 1821, and in it are included three landscapes 
by the great master. They are described as follows :— 

No. 48. ‘A woody landscape, one of the few performances of Sir 
Joshua in this line.’ 

No. 63. ‘A view from Richmond Hill in the rich and bold manner 

Vor, XXXVII—No, 217 HH 
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of Rembrandt—the happiest of the productions of Sir Joshua in this 
line.’ 

No. 23 (Second Day’s Sale). ‘ A bold landscape with figures in the 
style of Rosa.’ 

It is clear that Sir Joshua’s landscapes were exceptional perform- 
ances, and very few in number. 

Including my own picture, there are, I believe, only three such 
works forthcoming at the present time. The other two are the well- 
known Richmond Hill and a picture now in the possession of Mr. James 
Knowles, the Editor of this Review, which is known to be the woody 
landscape, No. 48, in the Thomond sale.'' The ‘Rosa’ landscape, 
then, making the fourth Sir Joshua picture ‘in this line,’ remains to 
be accounted for. Perhaps this notice may be the means of bringing 
it to light. By a curious coincidence this year’s Old Masters’ Exhi- 
bition at the Academy contains another of Sir Joshua’s studies from 
Rembrandt, this time from one of his figure subjects, the picture 
belonging to Lord Houghton and entitled ‘The Tribute Money,’ by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A. 

This is, without doubt, a direct copy by Sir Joshua of Rembrandt’s 
picture, No. 111 in Smith’s catalogue, then in the collection of Lady 
Clarke, and engraved by McArdell. 


J. C. Rogrson. 


1 [This picture passed from the Thomond sale into the possession of Samuel 
Rogers, the banker-poet, and reappears in the catalogue of his sale at Christie’s (on 
April 28, 1856) as follows, under the name of Sir Joshua Reynolds :— 

‘No. 604. A romantic woody landscape intersected by a stream of water—a highly 
poetical work, painted in the manner of Titian.’ 

It is so striking an imitation of Titian’s landscape work that, when exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in the winter of 1886, it was held by some of the Academicians 
to be by Titian himself, until its pedigree was traced—by the aid of Messrs. Christie's 
admirable records—from my own hands through the collections of De Zoete, Wynn 
Ellis, Rogers, and Lady Thomond to Sir Joshua.—ED. NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 





OFFICERS’ EXPENSES IN THE CAVALRY 
AND OTHER ARMS OF THE SERVICE 


A LITTLE while ago I was talking to two ladies interested in a young 
fellow who was about to joina cavalry regiment. They were deplor- 
ing the extravagance of the allowance said to be necessary for a 
cavalry officer, and one of them expatiated on the very different way 
in which things might and ought to be managed. 

I could only say, ‘If you will offer a workable scheme for the 
reduction of expenses in our cavalry I am sure that the authorities 
will be everlastingly grateful to you.’ 

From time to time we see letters in the newspapers from parents 
and others enlarging on the impossibility of any, except men of 
considerable means, serving as cavalry officers in our Army. Reme- 
dies are suggested generally in the direction of compulsorily putting 
a stop to expenditure on the keeping of polo ponies, coaches, or hunters, 
or due to expensive messes, and entertaining on a large scale. 

Comparisons are made between the expenses in our service and 
those in the services of other countries. 

Of the remedies suggested I would say that, though some of 
them may be possible, they can only act as palliatives. The com- 
parisons alluded to are, I venture to say, of all comparisons the most 
misleading. 

Before discussing what I may call the financial qualification now 
necessary to enable a man to serve as a‘cavalry officer, it is advisable 
to investigate the same question with regard to the service generally. 

‘Poor’ and ‘rich’ are comparative terms; and when it is said 
that ‘a poor man’ can go into this or that regiment, or into this or 
that branch of the service, the term ‘a poor man’ is not usually 
employed as meaning a man with no private means. Perhaps some 
officers do live on their pay, but such officers are the exception, not 
the rule. 

Men do not choose the Army as a profession with a view to 
making money, but either because it is a profession which attracts 
them by the romance which still surrounds it, the chance of adven- 
ture and distinction appertaining to it, and the position which it 
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offers, or simply because they think that in the Army they can lead a 
pleasant life, finding there agreeable companions and a fair share of 
amusement of one sort and another. 

To whichever of these two classes a man belongs the possession of 
money is of considerable importance to him. 

At first sight it would appear that this should hardly be the case 
when aman enters the Army meaning really to make it his profession. 
But so it is, and the possession of money, even from a purely pro- 
fessional point of view, makes many things easy, and many things 
possible, which would otherwise be difficult or beyond his reach. 

It is not, however, on this aspect of the case that I would most 
insist ; for, given determination, capacity, and opportunity, I hope 
and believe that no man in our service need fear that the want of 
money will stand in his way. ‘ 

What we have really to consider is how the possession of money 
will affect an officer in his every-day life. I think that it will affect 
him to a very great extent, and this I believe to be the reason why 
you do not find, as a rule, really poor men entering any branch of 
our service, 

I have mentioned above some of the inducements to men to ga 
into the Army, and they are inducements which, by the way, have 
more effect with many of the men who join the ranks than is 
commonly believed. 

Romance, distinction, adventure! The golden dream of the 
recruit! Anda very good dream. But those with whom it rests to 
decide whether a boy should endeavour to enter the Army as an 
officer or not, know that even if this dream or any part of it is ever 
realised it will only be together with a vast amount of humdrum 
barrack existence. They know that, alas! in many and many a case 
the golden dream isn’t ‘in it’ with the humdrum existence, and that 
many and many a good officer never sees a shot fired on service, and 
leaves the Army, after having devoted all his energy to his profession, 
without ever having had the opportunity of putting into practice all 
that he has so carefully studied and worked at. 

We must take human nature as it is, and the nature which de- 
sires the excitement of a soldier’s (ideal) life requires more excitement 
in the long days of peace than can usually be obtained ‘ on one’s pay.’ 
Is it strange that some compensation is demanded for the surrender 
of liberty, rewarded perhaps only by disappointed hopes? I think 
not. And so it comes to be that the majority of men who go into 
the service are not the very poor, but men who can in one way or 
another afford to procure for themselves amusements which gild the 
dull routine of peace life, and which, if well chosen, do more by in 
some sort training them for the active and adventurous life they 
always hope for. How comes it, then, that in Continental armies 
many men do serve who are really poor and who must live on their 
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pay, who in some cases indeed, as Prince Kraft has told us, have 
even found it difficult to allow themselves enough to eat? I think 
it is not hard to find reasons for the difference in this respect between 
our Army and the other armies in Europe. 

In the first place our standard of living is higher than the 
standard of living abroad, and I think that the difference in pay 
falls far short of making up for this disparity. 

It is not only the ordinary every-day expenses of an officer that 
have to be considered, but also the standard of living of those with 
whom he is brought into contact outside the service. 

There is no doubt that when a really poor man leaves his home 
to join the Army in England he finds himself thrown together with 
many people outside the service who live much more expensively than 
he has been accustomed to do, while his regiment is expected to 
return hospitality with hospitality on at least the same scale as it is 
given. 

Then there are the sporting instincts of the English race to be 
reckoned with—instincts which have carried us east and west to 
discover and to conquer—instincts which, however much they ought 
te be governed by the length of a man’s purse, we should hardly wish 
to see wanting in officers of the British Army. Hunting, racing, and 
shooting—these were not invented by soldiers; they have been for 
years, and still are, part of our national life. What wonder that 
soldiers, situated as they are, should endeavour to take their share in 
these things? What wonder, if this is the case, that want of means 
should be more keenly felt by officers in our Army than by officers of 
armies in countries where sport is only an imported word, and where 
what we call sport is only indulged in by the rich, and not, as in this 
country, enjoyed wherever and whenever it is at all possible, by rich 
and poor alike ? 

Provide a fairly regular supply of fighting, and, I imagine, the 
supply of officers willing and able to live on their pay will be ample ; 
but while campaigns are so scarce that the competition for a place in 
a small war reminds one of the competition for a start from the 
covert side on a crowded day in Leicestershire, I am afraid that we can 
expect but a small proportion of very poor men to enter the service. 

There is, however, another very great difference between the 
conditions under which the officers of our Army and the officers of 
foreign armies serve. 

If, as I have endeavoured to show, the possession of private 
means is in many ways of importance to officers, then, in a small 
army like ours, and in our present state of society, it is not to be 
wondered at that men with means are the rule and men without the 
exception. 

Abroad the case is different. An enormous number of officers 
is required, and consequently a much larger class in the country is 
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drawn upon. The door is thus opened to poor men, who find in their 
regiments a standard of living suited to their means, and companions 
no better off than they are themselves. 

And how about the monotony of garrison life? Is the poor 
German or French officer better able to bear it than an Englishman 
in the same position ? 

I think he is, for several reasons. Our habits are different. An 
Englishman’s bent leads him always to be doing something with all 
his might, and the placid enjoyments of the concert, the promenade, 
or the café, or even the more active pleasures of the fencing saloon 
and the gymuasium, are not to him as much as to a foreigner. And 
again in some ways there appears to be more reality in the routine 
of military life in the armies of our neighbours than in that of our 
own. Those stupendous forces, ready to move at the shortest notice, 
bivouac, as it were, actually within sight of a possible enemy ; while 
our little army in England is not even in the first line, and our army 
in India is secured from any sudden attack in force by various cir- 
cumstances. 

So far I have referred only to the expense of living as an officer 
in the service generally. I now come to the question of expenses 
entailed on cavalry officers in particular, and as to whether these 
expenses as they exist at present are unavoidable or not. 

Costly, however, as service in our cavalry is at present, it must 
by no means be supposed that the cavalry arm monopolises the privi- 
lege of being expensive. There are in the infantry expensive regi- 
ments, and a man will calculate the cost not only when deciding 
which arm of the service to choose for his son, but also,! should he 
have chosen cavalry or infantry, when making up his mind to what 
regiment he will endeavour to have his son posted. 

Now, just as some regiments of infantry are more expensive than 
others, so the cavalry, as a whole, is more expensive than the other 
arms. There are also of course in the cavalry, just as in the infantry, 
degrees of expense, but this fact does not affect the question now 
before us, viz. the financial qualification for service in the cavalry 
complained of as keeping good men out unjustly to them, and with 
a bad effect on the arm they would wish to serve in. 

I must here explain to any of my readers who may not be well 
posted in Army examination matters that, to obtain sufficient officers 
for our cavalry, it is sometimes necessary to offer cavalry commis- 
sions to men who in the competitive examinations for entrance into 
the Army have not obtained sufficient marks to properly entitle them 
to a commission at all. 

For instance, (say) fifty commissions are competed for, forty of 
which are for infantry and ten for cavalry, and the forty-five men who 


1 The Royal Engineers are organised as one corps, viz. the Corps of Royal 
Engineers ; the artillery as one regiment, viz. the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
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pass highest take up the forty infantry and five of the cavalry com- 
missions. The forty-sixth and forty-seventh men in order of merit, 
perhaps, cannot afford to go into cavalry. It is, then, necessary to 
take the forty-eighth man, and so on down the list to a certain point, 
so as to fill up the five cavalry vacancies still unfilled. 

It is complained, then, that, whereas the highest intelligence is 
required in a cavalry officer, we have arrived at a state of things which 
necessitates the cavalry accepting a lower standard of education than 
is accepted by the infantry. 

No doubt this state of things is not desirable; but I doubt 
whether, with the present severe competitive examinations, our 
cavalry suffers at all by the loss of capable men, though it probably 
does suffer by the loss of men of moderate means who, could they 
accept cavalry commissions, would do far more by their presence to 
put a stop to extravagant expenditure than can be achieved by the 
wisest sumptuary laws that it is possible to invent. 

As long as rich men are the rule and poor men the exception 
pretty well throughout the cavalry, so long will it, I believe, be im- 
possible to check the expenditure which now debars a poor man 
from accepting a cavalry commission. 

Orders of course do exist, and very rightly, the object of which is 
to keep down expenditure by officers of the Army. To some extent 
this object is attained; but, after all, money is like water, and you 
might as well attempt to stop the flow of a river as attempt to stop 
money being spent where money exists. One way or another it 
will be spent, and if it is spent on legitimate and healthy pursuits 
so much the better. 

It is to be hoped that as long as rich men exist in the country 
there will always be plenty of them anxious for and able to attain to 
the honour of serving in our Army. It would speak ill for the welfare 
of our empire were it otherwise. 

But it is one thing for men of considerable means to compete 
successfully for commissions in the service—another for the man 
with money to be able to throw it into the scale and so defeat 
competitors less well off than he is. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the tendency to extrava- 
gance in the cavalry, which makes service in it so expensive, is rather 
inherited from the past than born in the present day; and I think 
this fact must be taken into consideration when seeking to cure the 
evil. 

In the days of chivalry the whole cavalry was perforce composed 
of comparatively wealthy men, and the knight loved not only a good 
horse and good armour, but also costly ornaments for himself and 
splendid caparisons for his steed. And looking further down the 
page of history we find that Prince Rupert’s cavaliers added nothing 
to the reputation of the cavalry arm for economy. Certainly Crom- 
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well’s Ironsides might well be quoted as cavalry of the finest type, 
with no tendency to extravagance, were it not that they were ex- 
ceptional men, the product of an exceptional time, and that the 
fanaticism or religious enthusiasm (call it which you will) which led 
to the murder of their king only naturally induced them to discard 
what they would have termed the vanities of their opponents. 

Just as the habits of Cromwell’s soldiers of all arms can hardly be 
cited as typical of the habits of the soldier class of that day, so also it 
would be misleading to quote the manners of his cavalry as typical 
of the manners of the cavalry of that epoch. 

And, to come nearer still to our own time, would not Murat, 
splendidly mounted and in gorgeous uniform, almost have been put 
down as an extravagant fop had his appearance not been entirely 
overshadowed by his brilliant capacity and his audacious courage? 
And so on to the present day the horse soldier has always been in- 
clined rather to be too lavish than too careful. And this habit of mind 
is, I think, not to be wondered at, nor a habit to be too roughly dealt 
with. 

Too careful calculation or a too great fear of failure will ruin the 
work of a cavalry soldier. Acting in his proper? rdle he must never 
defend, but must always attack. His attack must be delivered at 
headlong speed, and he must never hope to correct mistakes once the 
die is cast. The very animal he rides is of but little use unless in 
his character carefulness is subordinate to a generous and fearless 
freedom. Audacity, then, tempered by discretion, is what is required 
of the cavalryman in the field, and at home corresponding qualities 
inducing him to be liberal, not lavish. 

But where men are all more or less rich it is hard to prevent the 
liberality which is desirable degenerating into the extravagance which 
is the reverse. 

The question, then, comes to this: Is it not possible to remove 
this financial qualification, which at present prohibits any but men of 
considerable means entering our cavalry as officers? Is it not pos- 
sible to insert the thin end of the wedge which shall open up the 
way for poorer men who, having made good their foothold, will quickly 
make it easy for others to follow ? 

If it is, a cause of complaint which damages the cavalry will have 
been removed, and this arm will benefit by the fact that cavalry 
commissions will be the best prizes to be won, and not, as is some- 
times the case at present, consolation prizes given to unsuccessful 
competitors in the first trial of strength demanded from those who 
aspire to serve as officers in our Army. 

Now, what are the expenses which have to be borne by cavalry 
officers ? 

We may divide them roughly into compulsory expenses and 


® J.e. when he is acting mounted. 
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expenses that are not compulsory ; though, of course, it is not in all 
cases quite possible to clearly define to which class certain expenses 
belong. 

Of the latter class of expenses I have already written. They are 
expenses which, in the main, will always be regulated by the amount 
of money there is to spend, though they can be, and are to some 
extent, controlled by orders issued by the Commander-in-Chief. 

It is with the former class I have to deal, for I believe that it is, 
to a great extent, responsible for the difficulty experienced in deal- 
ing with the latter, and I cannot help thinking that it is worthy of 
consideration whether this class of expenditure might not be very 
considerably reduced. 

I know it is said that it is little use reducing compulsory expendi- 
ture while that which is not compulsory is so extravagant. But con- 
siderable compulsory expenditure is all in favour of the rich man and 
all against the poor one, helping at thevery outset to handicap the latter. 
There are men even now with strength of character, and who love the 
service, who manage to live on comparatively very small incomes in 
the cavalry. If the compulsory expenditure were reduced to a 
minimum, these men’s positions would be strengthened, and the 
service be made more pleasant to them. In them we already have 
the thin end of the wedge, so to speak, and, were they to find service 
in the cavalry less of a struggle, it would not, I think, be long before 
others similarly situated, or even less well off than they are, joined 
them. 

If it is really desired that poorer men should go into the cavalry, 
why not make it possible for them, at any rate as far as compulsory 
expenditure is concerned, to live as cheaply in the cavalry as in any 
other branch of the service ? 

Let us, then, examine the compulsory expenses, and inquire 
whether they are capable of reduction, and if it is worth while reducing 
them. 

For convenience sake I will divide the compulsory expenses as 
follows :— 


1. Expenses of living. 

2. Expenses of moving, attending manceuvres, and so on. 
3. Expenses of outfit, with upkeep of the same. 

4. Expenses of chargers and their upkeep. 


Whether expenses Nos. 1 and 2 are light or heavy depends to 
@ considerable extent upon officers themselves, and, as far as this 
is the case, they would be found, I think, to reduce themselves, 
if not automatically, with at any rate but little impulse from the 
authorities whose duty it is to supervise them, were there more men 
in the cavalry to whom economy was of importance. 

As regards No. 2 there are certain economies not in the hands of 
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officers which I think might be effected, but this is a question not 
specially affecting the cavalry. 

No. 3. The original cost of outfit and its upkeep afterwards is 
at present pretty heavy. I believe this might be greatly reduced, not 
so much by doing away with the handsome uniforms which now exist 
as by very considerably limiting the occasions on which they may 
be worn, and by doing away with what is superfluous. 

No. 4. We now come to what is by far the most important 
item amongst the compulsory expenses we are examining. 

The cost of living, so far as it is not under the control of the 
authorities, can only be gradually reduced according to the means 
possessed by cavalry officers. The other expenses alluded to are 
comparatively unimportant. But in this matter of officers pro- 
viding themselves with horses, and keeping themselves so provided, 
we have at once a very serious item of expenditure, and one which 
might easily be swept away. 

Not only is the present system under which officers mount them- 
selves an expensive one in itself, but it is one which, I think, en- 
courages expenditure. 

Every young fellow who now joins a cavalry regiment must 
within a certain time become the ownerof horses. And this designa- 
tion, which at first sight perhaps may appear to be a misleading one, 
is, I think, not so in reality. Who ever possessed two horses with- 
out wishing to possess three, or three without feeling that another 
horse would just make his stud complete, and soon? Do I, then, 
propose that cavalry officers should have no horses of their own? 
Not at all. The more they ride, if they can afford it, besides when 
they ride at their work, the better. But, if we are to have poor men 
in the cavalry, it seems to me that they must not be put to the 
expense entailed by buying horses on joining, and keeping them up 
afterwards ; and if we are to induce economy in the cavalry it is not 
the best way to do so to say that every youny iellow on joining a 
cavalry regiment, or soon afterwards, must own at least two horses. 

I have said that the present system under which officers are 
mounted is an expensive one, and it certainly appears to me to be so. 

In the first place there is the initial outlay in purchasing chargers 
—a transaction involving, of course, some risk of loss, and requiring 
knowledge and experience (I purposely avoid figures, for the price of 
horses is always a contentious subject, and does not affect my general 
argument). Nodoubt our young officer will be able to get the benefit 
of the assistance and experience of a friend either in his regiment or 
among his own relations, but it does not follow that his friend is a 
good judge of a horse; the best judges make mistakes, and it is not 
so easy to buy a horse for another man as for oneself. The horses 
having been bought in the rough, they have to undergo training in 
the riding school—a training which tests both temper and soundness. 
If a bad buy has been made, of course further expense is the result. 
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If the bargains have been good ones, further expense need only be 
incurred if horses are incapacitated by accidents, sickness, or age. 
Age we need not trouble about, for if a horse suffers only from that 
he has probably paid his way. But accidents and sickness may 
come, and if they do more money must make good the damage. 

It has always appeared to me that, if economy is an object, officers 
might be mounted economically to themselves and without extra 
expense to the country by providing them with a horse from the 
ranks, such horse being extra to the present establishment. Every 
officer would then be entitled to ride a squadron horse at drill and 
manceuvre whenever he chose. He would only have a special horse 
in the same way as a non-commissioned officer or private soldier has 
a special horse—that is to say, he would have the horse he had 
selected whenever he required it, but at other times it would be at 
the service ‘of the squadron, and would stand in the squadron stables. 
An officer’s soldier servant would have at all times to groom one 
squadron horse, é.g. his master’s horse, whether his master had ridden 
it or not, thus relieving the grooming men of the squadron of the 
charge of the horses extra to the establishment. 

The average annual cost of a squadron horse to the country (ex- 
cluding maintenance, stabling, &c.) is, I believe, about 51. This 
calculation allows for the value of capital laid out, and is based on the 
average price at which horses are purchased, the average number of 
years they serve, and the average price realised by sale of cast horses. 
It follows, then, that even if a little extra purchase money is allowed, 
so as to secure a proportion of horses of higher class likely to make 
officers’ chargers, a very small deduction from the pay of an officer 
will reimburse the country for supplying him with a horse. 

For the scheme to work it must apply to all officers ; but there 
need be no hardship in this, for officers might still be allowed to ride 
their own chargers if they preferred to do so, provided they were 
‘passed’ according to existing custom. Officers would, of course, 
draw forage for one horse less than they do now; otherwise they would 
be entitled to forage as at present. 

To sum up: Every officer who chose to ride a squadron horse as 
a charger could do so, paying but a very small sum annually for the 
privilege. Neither the forage he would lose nor his soldier servant’s 
time need be taken into account, as in any case his charger must be . 
fed and groomed. 

Every officer not choosing to ride a squadron horse would lose one 
horse’s forage, and his servant’s time in addition to the deduction 
from his pay. It may be presumed, however, that such an officer 
could afford the loss above referred to, and the country in this case 
would secure an extra horse, bought and maintained gratis. 

I feel that I may very fairly be asked why the ownership of horse- 
flesh has not induced extravagance in the horse artillery, as I have 
suggested that, amongst other things, it has done in the cavalry. 
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My answer is that the conditions of service in the horse artillery are 
different. The artillery is organised as one regiment, and officers 
ate promoted from one branch of it to the other. In field artillery 
the ownership of horses is not compulsory. Though there are a 
good many men in the artillery of considerable means, as a rule the 
officers are not rich. Where horse and field artillery are quartered 
together they mess together. Everything, therefore, is against any 
tendency to extravagance gaining ground; but, were horse artillery 
and field artillery quite distinct, I think it is possible that service in 
the former would become more expensive. 

In the artillery, taken as a whole, amongst other things which 
conduce to economy is the fact that a proportion of its officers, at 
any rate, are not compelled to own horses. 

In the cavalry amongst other things which induce extravagance 
is the fact that every officer must own at least two horses. 

I believe that service in the cavalry is so popular that, with a 
very little encouragement, many men who now refuse cavalry com- 
missions would accept them, preferring, were this necessary, to be 
rather badly off in the cavalry than rather well off in the infantry. 
The very tedium of peace soldiering, which I referred to in the first 
part of this article, is far less felt in the cavalry than in the infantry, 
and, in so far as this is the case, the want of means is less irksome. 

The removal, so far as is possible, of the financial restriction which 
prohibits poorer men from entering the cavalry is, I think, advisable, 
not because it will enable us to get better men than we do at present, 
but because, as competitive examinations are the expedient by which 
a small number of commissions are allotted amongst a large number 
of men, it is of importance that there should be in such examinations 
a fair field and no favour. Further, it is of importance that in the 
cavalry an element should be present which shall make it easier to 
combat any extravagance which may exist. 

I am not ignorant of the fact that the mounting of officers on 
squadron horses is not altogether a novel proposal, though I think 
that it has, perhaps, not received the attention it deserves, and that 
the effect it might have, if carried out in its entirety, has not been 
fully realised. . 

I feel that in writing as I have done I may be accused of being 
one of the fools who ‘rush in where angels fear to tread.’ I hope, 
however, that I may be acquitted of such folly, for I am well aware 
that the solution of so difficult a question as the one under consider- 
ation is not easily arrived at. The remarks I have made are sub- 
mitted with a full knowledge of how difficult is the subject I have 
endeavoured to deal with, and are offered as a contribution only to 
this most important discussion on the best way of meeting a state of 
things undesirable in itself and injurious to cavalry prestige. 

AIRLIE, 
Major, 10th Hussars. 





WRITTEN GESTURE 


THERE has been much nonsense, and some sense, expressed about the 
delineation of character from handwriting. Between the exaggerated 
belief of some adherents to this study and the too hasty scepticism 
of its opponents there exists a mental condition which permits a 
quiet examination of the facts that relate to this matter. The 
subject does not lack interest, and may, perhaps usefully, be looked 
at in some of its aspects. 

The idea is an old one that handwriting is indicative of character. 
In 1622 an Italian named Baldo wrote a treatise called Trattato 
come da wna lettera missiva si cognoscano la natura e qualita dello 
scrittore, Carpi, 1622. This work, a method of ascertaining the 
habits and qualities of a writer by means of his written letters, was 
translated into Latin and published in Bologna forty years later by 
one Petrus Vellius. During the years 1622-1895 more than one 
hundred works upon this subject have been published in various 
countries, the most important being Crépieux-Jamin’s L’Ecriture et 
le Caractere, of which I gave a free English version in 1892." 
Many of these treatises contain something that is true, and their 
general faults are too much assurance of statement and not enough 
weighing of the observed facts. Later than 1892 fresh lines of ex- 
periment, observation, and reasoning have suggested themselves to 
me, for I have been impelled to try to get behind the facts, and to 
know more about their rationale, to unify the diffused ideas floating 
in my mind during nearly twenty years of study, desultory and 
otherwise. 

Brushing aside any fanciful notions as regards this study of 
character, and disassociating it from palmistry, thought-reading, and 
other so-called ‘occult’ arts, let us look if it have any real basis of 
truth, and, if it have, let us try to define that basis. 

First, it may be useful to bear in mind that we do all of us 
commonly form opinions about people which are based upon their 
gestures. The accuracy of our opinions is largely a subjective 
matter, and there are some persons who are specially sensitive in this 


) Handwriting and Erpression. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1892. 
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direction, partly by exercise of their observant faculties, partly by 
a natural fitness. For example, an experienced street beggar, an 
intelligent London magistrate, a skilful painter of portraits, a 
physician who knows his work, an adroit barrister, are all likely to 
be specially quick and accurate in drawing deductions from facial 
and other bodily gestures which may escape general notice. But to 
some extent every one forms such opinions perhaps half-unconsciously, 
and, moreover, is guided in the affairs of everyday life by the 
opinions so formed. Let us also bear in mind that all expression of 
mental conditions manifests itself only by physical movement, by 
nerve-muscular contractions directed in their nature and extent by 
the brain. A forty-years-old face has had many such fine contrac- 
tions made in it, and those which have been the most frequent have 
left their mark, it may be in definitely traced lines of thought, it may 
be in the deep chisel-scores of unrestrained passion. But the tell-tale 
marks we see on a forty-years-old face are merely the accumulated 
results of many little face-gestures: the mouth may have set firm 
and steady with the repeated gestures of resolute endeavour, or it 
may have become loose and pendulous by repeated acts of self-indul- 
gence and moral slackness. Even the set of the lower jaw will often 
change in its character, owing to many individual gestures emanating 
from psychical conditions. I know a man of middle age whose 
lower jaw was weakly set some fifteen years ago, but which has now 
hardened to a firm expression owing to that man’s consciousness of 
a weak resolution, assisted by an intellect which again and again took 
the place of native will-force, and made him act firmly, much 
against his natural inclination, until now his resolution has become 
part of himself. The eye, again, gets its expression from movement. 
The dilatation and contraction of the iris are very delicate movements, 
but they are gestures nevertheless; and we all know how expressive 
are the gestures of the eyebrow. 

And so with other forms of gesture. The walk, the voice, the pose 
of the head, the postures and even the shape of the hands, are 
affected or modified to a very considerable degree by the predominating 
gestures of past years, each gesture which, slight as it may be and 
gone in a second, has nevertheless left its faint score, a score that is 
constantly adding up to make a record. Moreover, every time that a 
current of nerve-energy travels along the channel in which the brain 
sends it, and so causes nerve-muscular contraction, gesture, the easier 
is the path made for the next journey of the nerve-current along the 
same channel; and thus there is an increasing tendency towards 
repetition of this or that nerve-muscular contraction, or gesture, 
which in time cuts its mark upon the very externals of a human body, 
and renders a particular gesture habitually tell-tale instead of only 
intermittently significant. It is well-nigh impossible for a man of 
fifty to disguise, without artificial means, the accumulated results of 
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many past gestures of an identical nature, caused by a mental con- 
dition many times repeated. 

Civilised adults restrain their facial and other gestures consciously 
at times, and in later life often by the force of habit. Upon the 
individual depends the degree of propriety in thus controlling the 
outward manifestation of his thoughts. If this restraint of gesture 
did not exist, any fairly experienced man could habitually read the 
mind of another like an open book, as it is read sometimes in certain 
conditions when restraint is thrown aside. Take a homely illustra- 
tion. Some people put on manners and a voice to suit occasions. You 
have very likely overheard an acquaintance speaking in circumstances 
when no denaturalisation of the speaker’s voice was thought neces- 
sary. Suddenly the speaker becomes aware that you are within 
hearing, and at once that voice becomes denaturalised, restrained, 
and modified to what may be considered the proper voice for you to 
hear. [There ought to be some interesting and perhaps valuable 
data as gesture to be obtained by comparing the marks upon a 
number of the recording cylinders of a phonograph.| So in hand- 
writing, I often meet with denaturalised gesture which shows the 
evidence of its non-spontaneity as I look at it, and which is there- 
fore of little value as data. 

The preceding remarks are intended to briefly indicate that in 
dealing with written gesture I intend to view it as one of the forms 
of psycho-physiological movement, subjected to certain disadvantages 
of all forms of gesture, and to the one great advantage that it is the 
only form of gesture which is permanently self-registering at the 
moment of its expression. In this advantage we possess facilities for 
observation and comparison which are of real value in helping us to 
avoid error and to get at truth. 

The pen-tracings on a piece of white paper record in black out- 
lines the results of movement—of movement which is a physical sign 
of mental action depending upon the formation and action of a certain 
combination among the nerve-cells of the brain. As regards the posi- 
tion of those nerve-cells which govern the act of writing, there is no 
need here to do more than refer to authorities,? because we are not 
so much concerned about the localisation of the writing centre of the 
brain as we are concerned in trying to ascertain if the final results 
upon a piece of paper have any connection with mental condition. 
In referring to the localisation of the writing-centre of the brain I do 
not intend to convey the impression that, in the act of writing, this 
centre only comes into play; for when we write a letter the entire 


2 Text Book of Psychology, by William James, Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University (Macmillan & Co., 1892), p. 117, fig.48; On Aphasia, by James Ross, M.D., 
&c. (J. and A. Churchill), 1887 p. 90; The Functions of the Brain, by David Ferrier, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. (Smith, Elder, & Co., 1876), p. 278. 
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mind and the entire brain are, more or less, at work: the writing- 
centre merely conveys to the hand the final order, so to speak, result- 
ing from the combined brain action, and sets the necessary nerve- 
muscular machinery working. 

It is probably true that our pen-strokes are a result of a complex 
action among the nerve-centres of the brain, which action is, moreover, 
influenced by all past and present sensations carried to the brain, in- 
cluding, of course, such tendencies and mental conditions as may 
have been acquired by heredity. The muscles of the hand are very 
delicately responsive to fine variations of motor action of nerve-centres, 
and, like the muscles of the face, are delicate and complex, in order 
that they may be able to perform their functions. Here we have an 
important reason for not slighting these pen-tracings. Mental action 
is known to us only by its expression in movements of some kind, and 
we may usefully bear in mind that the movements of small parts of 
the body—parts of small mass and weight—such as the eyes, the 
mobile features of the face, the hands, and fingers, are much more 
frequent than the movements of the large limbs and of the trunk. 
The frequency of such movements of small parts supplies numerous 
data for study, which, in the case of handwriting, are fixed on paper, 
and are not fleeting, as are facial movements ; and the delicacy of the 
small parts moving enables them to express, at small expenditure of 
nerve-force, gradations of fine gesture which are lost in the more 
costly movements of the large limbs and of the trunk. These move- 
ments of large parts actually entail a greater expenditure of nerve- 
force than do the small movements, and they are less frequent: thus 
they are not so valuable as exponents of mental condition as are the 
movements of small parts, although, at times, a strong emotional con- 
dition will be too much for the small and delicate parts of the body 
to express, and it will violently expand into vehement and expressive 
movement of the large parts of the body, or of the body as a whole. 
At such times even the ordinary observer makes many a true estimate 
of the mental condition which for the moment obtains, although he 
may quite fail to recognise the logical fact that the more delicate 
movements are even more expressive to the trained observer than are 
the violent actions of passion expressive to himself at the time when 
emotion is in full play. 

Here, then, is the theory by which I think we may study hand- 
writing as expressive of character. We are justified in regarding 
the pen-strokes of a person who has overcome the mechanical difficulty 
of writing, and who is, therefore, using the pen as part of his hand- 
movement which is acting upon the orders sent down by the brain, as 
so many little nerve-muscular gestures, in the formation and se- 
quence of which much scope is given for each of us to perform the 
action in the individualistic way in which we perform other actions, 
and which gestures are on a par with the delicate and expressive 
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actions of the small muscles of the features in the face. We may also 
note that while facial movement—expressive as it is of mental condi- 
tion—is too fleeting to be studied with much facility, written gesture 
is permanently fixed on paper at the moment when the gesture is 
made, and that it thus allows us to study at leisure, and with as much 
care as we choose to employ, these expressions of individuality and of 
mental condition. 

For many years before I was able to form any coherent theory 
upon this subject I had, as a student of gesture, and especially of 
little gestures, often been impressed and uncomfortably puzzled by 
the curious differences in the handwriting of the same person at 
different times, and I can remember thinking that this variation must 
negative any validity in the statement that handwriting is an index 
to character. Further reflection, and observation of new facts, showed 
me that this variation was really a piece of evidence in favour of the 
validity of the idea, and not opposed to the truth of it. I found that 
the handwriting of some persons did not show this variation, but that 
it remained almost identical year after year; and observation taught 
me that these persons showed a similar reguiarity as regards other 
forms of bodily gesture—general demeanour, voice inflection, tone of 
voice, style of walking, &c. I also found that, in cases where I had 
noticed much and frequent variation in the handwriting—especially 
at short intervals of time—the writers exhibited a corresponding 
variation in general demeanour, voice inflection, &e. This mistake 
caused me to look more carefully into other peculiarities of many 
handwritings, both of persons known to me and of those whose hand- 
writings were contained in my collection of letters. I arrived at the 
conclusion that, while it is foolishly assertive to say that a hard and fast 
connection exists between this peculiarity in handwriting and that trait 
of character, it is quite permissible to regard handwriting as a series of 
gestures which do bear a true relation to various mental conditions, 
and which may be brought into line with many other peculiarities of 
physical movement that common experience has taught all of us in 
varying degrees to be expressive of individual character. 

With this conclusion there came a wish to take by the hand 
what was true in this study, and to lift it up from its existing place 
as a frivolous pastime to its proper niche in Truth’s house as a piece 
of the study of human gesture, which, by its very nature, is well 
adapted to show us some interesting relations between mental action 
and physical movement. 

For the sake of illustration I will now mention some of the ele- 
mentary connections between written gesture and mental condition 
which are usually found to co-exist ; I will then offer a few sugges- 
tions upon the analysis of written gesture in terms of physical move- 
ment, and upon the relation of such movement to mental condition. 
Here we shall touch, I think, entirely fresh ground, and we may 
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arrive at conclusions which may justify us in thinking that the study 
of handwriting—so long overlooked as of small importance—is truly 
worthy of the most careful attention, as being a self-registering record 
of the connections which certainly do exist between psychical condi- 
tion and physical movement. Our facts are delicate: they are sus- 
ceptible of minute shades of variation which the magnifying glass 
makes plain; they lend themselves to the whims of a moment’s flash 
of excitement ; we may follow one person’s gesture from day to day 
and from year to year, and thus keep closely on the track of one set 
of gestures, or we may contrast A.’s gesture with B.’s ; we may safely 
go back to the sixteenth century, when writing began to show 
spontaneity, and we may work up to the present year. We shall 
indeed be poor students if with these intrinsic advantages in our 
data we fail to arrive at some real knowledge about the expression of 
mind through the channel of movement. For we are dealing with 
human acts which are performed by each of us after the individu- 
alistic fashion in which we perform our other acts throughout life. 

In giving the illustrations which follow, it is assumed that the 
handwriting be produced under normal conditions—that it be, in fact, 
the natural and spontaneous action of the person writing. There are 
many side issues connected with handwriting that is produced in 
conditions which are abnormal, but these cannot be fitly dealt with 
in this paper. Among abnormal conditions there may be mentioned 
illness, extreme haste in the act of writing, the deliberate denatural- 
ization of handwriting—for example, in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of examiners for a Civil Service appointment—the influence 
of a particular style of writing taught, and which has not yet been 
thrown off by the development of the adult individuality, &c. These 
and other abnormalities are interesting and very useful, but they 
do not now concern us. 

Take, for example, handwriting which constantly shows an ascen 
dant movement across the page, either as regards individual words or 
as regards the lines of words. An ardent, active, and sanguine man 
usually shows this peculiarity in his written gesture, perhaps because 
these qualities are accompanied by a plentiful store of nerve-force ; 
and plenty of nerve-force causes a man to perform all his acts in a 
buoyant and expansive manner ; he unconsciously and easily expends 
the extra nerve-force that is needed in order to continually thrust 
his pen upward and further away from his body than is really 
necessary to the act of writing. 

As a contrast, take up a handwriting that runs down across the 
page, the words of which, or the lines of words, droop below the hori- 
zontal level from which each starts. Neglecting exceptional cases, it 
will usually be found that such gesture is the gesture of depression, 
of want of ardour, of sadness. There is a deficiency of nerve-force, 
and the dragging ! and gets through its task at the least expenditure 
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of energy, and it altogether lacks the virility and ‘ go’ which mark 
the former gestures. Even as regards normally sanguine people, a 
profound sorrow, or a physical trouble, will cause this gesture of 
depression to show in their handwriting, as it will show in their 
temporarily lax gait and bent head. 

Look at a handwriting where the upstrokes of one line are con- 
fused and intermingled with the downstrokes of the line above, and 
in which no clear differentiation exists between the symbols used in 
the act of writing—in which the successive actions that go to make 
up a page of writing are run one intoanother. Wecan scarcely expect 
a man whose gestures these are to be a clear and precise thinker or 
speaker, or to be lucid in any of his actions, especially if, in addition 
to this confusion, no attention be paid to such details as punctuation, 
dots to the 7’s, bars to the ¢’s, &c. Incidentally, we shall not strain 
our logic if we suspect such a writer to be wanting in politeness and 
courtesy, because the action, as a whole, which consists in writing a 
letter of the kind now mentioned is wanting in courtesy, inasmuch as 
it necessarily causes some inconvenience to the addressee of the letter. 

Quite apart from the conventional handwriting of the lower grade 
of mercantile clerks, and of others who are compelled to pay undue 
attention to their handwriting, and to thus rob it of its value as free 
gesture—quite apart from such specimens, we find handwritings 
which are noticeable for the very definite separation and differentia-~ 
tion of the various gestures which compose a page of writing. Not 
only are the words kept clear and distinct, but the lines of words 
show no confusion one with another. Such writing is often very far 
removed from possessing the conventional and ‘ copper-plate’ appear- 
ance which distinguishes and invalidates—as spontaneous gesture— 
the writing of certain clerks and others ; but the clear spacing-out of 
the symbols used is quite in accord with the mental action of a mind 
which thinks and expresses itself clearly and with precision. If, in 
addition to such differentiation as is here referred to, there exist also 
a care for the necessary detail of handwriting, it is obvious—as soon 
as the fact is stated—that a useful attention to detail accompanies a 
clear and precise mental condition. 

Contrast the handwriting of a gushing, talkative person who has 
no idea of proper restraint or of dignified reserve with the written 
gesture of a discreet diplomatist—such as Lord Dufferin—who mea- 
sures his actions and keeps them well under control. In the one 
case you will see long and unrestrained pen-strokes—especially at 
the end of words, when the action is intemperately prolonged instead 
of being discreetly ended—and in the other case you will see no 
superfluity of pen-gesture whatever. It is not necessary to go to the 
trouble of looking at Lord Dufferin’s writing for a black and white 
illustration of this point; the written gesture of any discreet and 
properly reserved person will show to you the same peculiarity. 

112 
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Another quality of handwriting which may serve as a useful 
illustration of the aspect of the study now being viewed is given by 
the flourishing and ornate gestures which are often to be seen. Not 
content with performing the series of acts necessary to write a letter, 
some people will complicate the formation of the symbols used by 
the addition of twirls and flourishes, not after the laboured and old- 
fashioned way of the now almost defunct writing-master, but as ar 
outcome of a natural inability to perform an act in a simple and 
straightforward manner. In some specimens I have examined, the 
extraneous gestures dwarf and confuse by their exuberance the ges- 
tures which are necessary to the act, and which gestures, moreover, 
are in such instances often very badly adapted to the end in view. 
Now, people who are plain, direct, and straightforward do not write 
with this useless and ill-controlled elaboration of gesture, which is 
rather the gesture of insincere, affected, or pretentious individuals. 
As an example of one class of specimens which may be considered as 
contradictions of this statement, I may mention that some artists will 
often make written gestures with exuberant unnecessary movements. 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s writing illustrates this peculiarity ; but the 
movements are confined to isolated strokes of the pen, and are not 
found in the piece of writing as a whole ; moreover, these strokes are 
often graceful. This is an important distinction, and such writings 
ought not to be confused with those in which elaborated and ugly 
gesture is found in nearly every pen-stroke. 

Another inference which may be drawn from this elaborated pen- 
movement is that it points to intellectual inferiority, as compared 
with written gesture which suffices for the desired end, and which is 
not redundant, and thus not wasteful of nerve-force. For one of the 
qualities of nerve-muscular movement which is psychologically known 
to be alKied to intellectual superiority is the performance of an act 
efficiently and yet without waste of energy. I think we may apply 
this mode of reasoning to many forms of gesture other than hand- 
writing : speech, for example. Ask a man who is intellectually inferior 
the nearest way to a place he well knows, and note the waste of words 
and perhaps of gesture also; ask a man who is intellectually superior 
the same question, and note the terse directions you will receive, 
which will be as clear and useful as the former directions are confused 
and probably useless. In fact, it is by thinking about analogies with 
gesture in general that we may often arrive at useful hints about the 
interpretation of written gesture, provided that we train our observa- 
tion to be close and accurate. 

In connection with this unnecessary elaboration of handwriting, 
it is interesting to notice the writing of some insane persons, who will 
add to elaboration a quality of bizarreness that is very significant of 
their condition. On the other hand, I have seen the writing of 
monomaniacs whose written gesture was as free from obvious pecu- 
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liarity in these respects as their speech was rational when they were 
temporarily free from mania. 

Quaint gesture—in handwriting that is well controlled, and which 
is well adapted to fulfil its function—puts us on the track of an ori- 
ginal and fanciful vein in the mind, which causes the outward mani- 
festations of that mind to be quaint and original in form. Charles 
Dickens showed this trait very prominently. His handwriting was 
beautifully managed, any corrections he made were made clearly, 
there was no confusion in his pen-strokes, and there was a great at- 
tention to all the details of writing, portions of which—the capital 
letters in particular—were most quaintly formed. I have dealt else- 
where with the signatures of Charles Dickens from 1825 to 1870, 
which are curiously interesting when viewed as gestures, and some of 
them show this quaintness well. The extraordinary activity of 
Dickens is well shown by the lines beneath some of his signatures. 
A signature he wrote in 1834, at age twenty-two, has a curved line 
appended to it which measures two feet. 

A little feature to be seen in some writings—perhaps only to be 
distinguished as a separate gesture by the aid of a magnifying glass 
—is the tiny stroke which is separately placed above the small 7, in 
order to show that it is an 7, and to thus distinguish it from another 
letter, or part of a letter, which resembles the 7 when the latter is 
made without this little top stroke. At the first glance, how insig- 
nificant does this detail appear! But is it really without meaning 
as a human action? I think not. A man who habitually takes the 
trouble to make clearer the meaning of one of his symbols, at the cost 
of a little separate action, is a man who takes pains with his work and 
who desires to do his work well. This action, trivial as it appears, 
could scarcely be done by a slovenly or careless person ; it is a gesture 
of minute care and attention—qualities that in one way or another 
have been of vast service to individuals and to mankind. Thomas 
Carlyle, for example, showed his minute carefulness by an attention 
to punctuation that I have never seen excelled, and which has rarely 
been equalled. 

Let me mention some more little gestures in handwriting which 
seem too trivial for notice until they are pointed to. I have some 
letters written by a person who gets through the body of a letter in 
a somewhat slovenly style, and who neglects the courtesies of letter- 
writing which go to show a consideration for the convenience of its 
addressee ; but when X. comes to his signature all traces of slovenliness 
vanish, and it is invariably framed in with little dots at the left and 
at the right hand with the loving care of an entirely self-complacent 
and self-engrossed nature. This peculiarity is very minute, and it is 
imstructive to witness the writing of this signature and to see the 
careless manner until the signature—the ego-part of the letter—is 
reached. Now X. is certainly much more than ordinarily selfish and 
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self-complacent ; these qualities are known to and commented upon 
by his relatives and acquaintances. 

A legal friend recently asked me to examine a quantity of abusive 
anonymous letters, and he gave me several non-anonymous letters 
which, he said, almost certainly contained a signed letter by the writer 
of the anonymous letters, There are some men who by their faces 
tell you that they absolutely cannot commit a deliberately mean or 
dishonourable act ; you know it, and you recognise the fact as readily 
as you know that you cannot trust some other face. Stroll through 
the City, use your eyes, and wonder why ‘ practical’ men trust some 
of the important financial faces you will meet. So in handwritings, 
there are some which to the sensitized eye are similarly plain, and one 
of this class I found among the stated-to-be-possible writers of these 
scandalously anonymous letters. Putting this letter aside as beyond 
suspicion, I afterwards found the malicious writer mainly by the way 
in which the final stroke of the last letter of each word ended. The 
handwriting was well disguised, the scandal had been going on for 
years, an expert in handwriting had been consulted, and yet how 
simple the matter was! Take a magnifying glass, examine minutely 
the shape and ‘ texture’ of the final pen-stroke of each letter as your 
pen leaves the paper, and you will see how these tiny movements 
betray you. There were also other confirmatory details, such as the 
shape and the position of the dots to the 7, the punctuation marks, 
the width of margin left blank, the space between word and word 
and between line and line, all directly incriminating features, which 
had not been thought of by the anonymous letter-writer who had so 
cleverly disguised the form of the writing. Experts who work by the 
form of letters must often be misled; it is the tiny gesture of the 
movements which betrays us in our handwriting, even if we write 
anonymously. By the way, notice the difference in the dots to the 
i4—as regards shape and position—between those leisurely placed by 
a calm, unemotional man and those dashed down by an impulsive or 
animated person. Use a magnifying glass and you will be surprised 
to see how much expression is contained in these black dots. The 
detection of forgery and the identification of handwritings becomes a 
certainty if we set about the work on these lines, A friend at the 
Treasury recently showed me a most beautifully and elaborately 
written card in a large frame which had been prepared by a well- 
known expert in handwriting, presumably as an evidence of skill; but 
what connection can possibly exist between copperplate handwriting 
enriched by scrolls and a capacity for detecting similarities and 
differences between two pieces of the written gesture of a supposed 
forger or other criminal ? 

Plates I. to IV. contain some actual specimens of gesture which I 
have selected as elementary studies to assist the student in observing 
his facts, and some remarks to aid him in drawing inferences from 
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1. Written at age four. Non-spontaneous gesture. 


2. These two signatures were written by the Queen, 
when a child, in one of her copy-books. Con- 
rentional, non-spontancous gesture. 


3. Written June 27, 1837—seven days later 
than the Queen’s Accession. Spontaneous 
and expressive gesture. 


4. The signature 
to the Coro- 
nation Oath 


(1838). ‘ The 

things which 

I have before 

a ee promised I 


will perform and keep. So help me God.’ Spontancous gesture, in which mental agitation is well 
marked. 


6. Written June 18, 1839. Sponta- 
neous and expressive gesture. Dig- 
nity, decision, force of character. 

{I have examined the Queen's 
handwriting during the last sixty 
years, and the most salient fea- 
tures of this long series of gestures 
are their uniformity and consist- 
ency. However useful to the artist, 
or to the scientist, may be the 
qualities of mobility and impres- 
sionability— which are usually 
shown by variation or by mobility 
of gesture—we must, I think, ad- 
mit that a stable and non-variable 
consistency well befits the pre- 
mier sovereign of the world.— 
J. H. 8.) 





6. Written January 26, 1892. Sponta- 
neous and expressive gesture. 
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}? ¢ f 4 | i. Written by Queen Mary. Gesture which expresses rigid determi- 
} & ai é é 7 b 1€ Wr | nation, sincerity, absence of pretentiousness, 


cicaiacaeaclactice 7. | 
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ou MDMrieshes mof Cv mb fftar | = 
i r, AD | 2. Written by Elizabeth when a young princess. The seven 
“an; Se e words which precede this signature are mainly conven- 
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, tional gesture; the signature expresses a strong sense 
ct of the ego, which is seen to be greatly developed in the 
e piece of gesture which follows. 
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3. Written by Eiizabeth when Queen. This gesture expresses great force of character, boldness, insincerity, and an abnormally 
developed sense of the importance of the ego. 


5. Written June 14, 1645. From Cromwell’s letter 
announcing the victory at Naseby. This ex- 


presses vigorous firmness, sincerity, absence of 


4. Written by Charles I., September 23, 1642. Frem a letter to the Earl of New- pretentiousness, a restrained elation. 
castle, which begins : ‘ Newcastel—this is to tell you that this Rebellion is 
growen to that height, that I must ndt looke what opinion Men ar who at this arena ames 


tyme ar willing and able to serve me,...’ Agitated, weak, and depressed 
gesture. 
i 
x 
v 
V7 uf 


6. Written by Charles II. This gesture expresses weakness of 7. Written by Cromwell when Protector. Weakened 

character, a careless and easy nature, an absence of dignity and agitated gesture, which contains traces of 

and self-restraint. Notice the final 2. strength in the angularity of ite formation 
Compare the i-dot here with the i-dot in No. 5 














Piate II.—The Gestures of Q Mary and Elizabeth, of Charle. and Cha 
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Contrast 1 with 2.—No. 1 shows re- 
serve, precision, self-control. 
Notice the control of gesture 
shown by the control of the 
final strokes of the words. No. 
2 expresses disorder, an effusive 
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mental confusion. Notice the 
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Contrast 3 with 4.—No. 3 expresses 


| @ cultivated intellect, an un- 
affected, direct, and straigkt- 
forward nature, a careful at- 
tention to detail. No. 4 isa 
piece of vulgar gesture which 
expresses by its useless and 
ug'y elaboration an unedu- 
cated mind, vulgarity, and 
pretentiousness of nature. 
It is instructive to compare 
the simply-formed and efii- 
cient letters of No. 3 with the 
complicated formation of the let- 
ters in No. 4. Notice specially 
the capital V, H, and R, and the 
small 4, A, and d. 





: : on a + Contrast 5 with 6. 

—No. 5 is a 

Qe ee piece of vigor- 

ous, energetic, 
and animated 


| (5) aaa ma ; 
x widely 
[Hew ece coe yt 2€_4_ C from No. 6, 


ex- 
presees indolence, a lack of 


* Rew 
energy, and which has not any 
te cele A of the strong virility of No. 5. 
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Nos. 1 and 2.—The reckless 
and ascendant gesture 
of No. 1 contrasts signi- 
ficantly with the de- 

2. Written by Napoleon, Jaly 14, pressed and weakened 
1815, after his final defeat, gesture of No. 2. 
and on the day before he 
1. Written by Napoleon, December surrendered himself to the 
2, 1805, immediately after he Captain of the ‘ Bellero- 
won the battle of Austerlitz. phon.’ 


3. Gesture which 
is very angu- 
lar and rigid, 
and which ex- 
presses men- 
tal rigidity, 
@ non-recep- 
tiveness of 
fresh ideas. 


4. Gesture which is pliant and active, and which expresses mental pliability and activity, 
a receptiveness of fresh ideas. 





5. Written by Marie Antoinette when in prison 


& 

Mery and under sentence of death. The agita- 
c z tion and depression of this may be con- 
O7 trasted with the very active, ascendant, 
| 6) animated, and vivid gesture of No. 6 (F. C. 
Burnand), which is 
specially remarkable 
for the easy and buoy- 
ant gesture with which 
this pleasing and fine 

signature ends. 


7. Written by Oliver Wendell Holmes. This gesture illustrates 
the kindly graciousness and simplicity of its writer, and it 
lacks force and individuality, although it is by no means 

weak, Contrast No. 7 with the ‘Emile Zola’ of 


No. 8, which is a piece of bold, forceful gesture, 
: ZL somewhat bizarre and lacking delicacy. 


Nos. 9 and 10 are remarkably simple and clear ges- 
tures, which suffice for the desired purpose without 
any waste of nerve-force—always a sign of intel- 

lectual superiority. These 
gestures are quite different 
from and more simpk than 
the writing which is termed 
‘ co} late.’ 

9. Charles Darwin. 10. Isaac Newton. —v 
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those facts. The thoughtful reader should bear in mind that, unless 
he be already experienced in the observation of the particular class 
of facts now under discussion, he will for a while be wanting in the 
faculty for observing his facts correctly—an initial difficulty which 
may be soon removed by experience, and which is common to all 
novices in their study of unaccustomed facts. The slow and faulty 
observation of pathological signs by a young medical student is a very 
different thing from the rapid and accurate diagnosis of a case by an 
experienced and clear-sighted physician. However, I believe that 
the specimens contained in the Plates here shown will be found suffi- 
ciently significant, even by the novice, to justify their insertion in 
this paper. I have not touched the much more delicate features of 
this form of gesture, which, by observation and inference, supply a 
valid basis for fine and subtle diagnoses of mental conditions to the 
experienced and careful observer. 

I have now given a sufficient number of illustrations to show, 
perhaps, that in written gesture there is much more than is evident 
to the casual observer, and which suffice to justify a rational study of 
those interesting movements. Let us be free from haste, and if 
possible free from bias; but do not let us blindly shut our eyes to 
facts because they are small in bulk, or because they have not yet 
quite disengaged themselves from the hands of quacks. There was 
a time when the scientific observation of pathological conditions was 
non-existent, and when the art of medicine was largely in the hands 
of empirics ; now we have scientists in some of our physicians, and 
capable practitioners of the art of medicine by the hundred. 

Finally, I venture to suggest another aspect in which to look at 
the gestures of handwriting. During nearly twenty years I have 
thought about these movements and experimented upon them, and 
while I cannot avoid knowing that there is a real basis of truth in 
the study—as the silent witnesses have been silently examined and 
have silently added proof to proof until the bulk of evidence bids fair 
to grow cumbersome—I have not been able to rest content with the 
form of proof which may be illustrated by the homely phrase, ‘The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof.’ It has been impera- 
tive to go behind the evidence, and to try to get at the reasons of 
this connection between written gesture and mental condition. Ob- 
servation of facts properly came first, then came the formation of a 
tenable working hypothesis, and then followed more observation of facts 
which has gone to substantiate the hypothesis. But, perhaps, a useful 
way to investigate these gestures is to analyse them in terms of move- 
ment which are present or are absent in certain mental conditions, 
Then, if we find that a peculiarity of written gesture, when expressed 
in terms of movement, be psychologically allied to a condition of mental 
faculty which corresponds with the condition previously arrived at by 
observation of the facts in handwriting alone we may know, with a 
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considerable degree of probability, that we are correct, that our primary 
inferences from the observed facts of written gesture are true. 

To take a specific case: Psychologists have independently arrived 
at the conclusion ’ that the ‘ motor expression’ termed ‘ much spon- 
taneous action controllable through senses’ (A) usually co-exists 
with ‘capacity for intelligent thought’ (B). Long before I became 
aware of this connection between the movement (A) and the mental 
condition (B) I had, from observation of the facts of written gesture 
and by reflection thereon, come to the conclusion that easily-traced 
and well-controlled handwriting (A’) was one of the signs of a good 
intellect (B’), evidenced by written gesture. As my movement (A’) 
is not far from identical with the movement (A), I connected the 
movement (A’) with the mental condition (B), and found the latter 
to be closely allied to my mental faculty (B’). 

Another illustration. In psychosis, the ‘ motor expression ’ termed 
‘ fixed lines of motor action ’ (C) is stated to usually co-exist with the 
mental condition ‘uniform lines of thought’ (D). My study of 
written gesture had caused me to connect a certain rigid monotony 
of movement (C’) with a non-variable and equable mental condition, 
which is sometimes unduly tenacious of received impressions (D’). 
I found that the movement (C’) was akin to the psychologist’s move- 
ment (C), and therefore I connected (C’) with the mental condition 
(D), which, again, I found to correspond closely with the mental 
condition (D’) that had been independently ascertained. 

By working upon this method of analysing written gesture in 
terms of movement, we arrive at a mode of dealing with our facts, 
which, to my mind, is pregnant with hitherto unsuspected results, 
and which is probably destined to be the highest and most convincing 
form of proof that we can obtain. Although we must not put aside 
the practical form of proof which, within my own knowledge, has 
been accepted by many persons of intelligence and of good reputa- 
tion as satisfactory evidence of the turning to account for social and 
biographical uses the written gesture of X. or of Y.,* we must not be 
content to stop at practical demonstration, and the difficulties which 
lie in the way of this, the highest mode of dealing with our facts, 
are by no means insuperable if we fully recognise the existence of 
such difficulties and prepare to meet them. We may not be able at 
present to ‘label’ all the qualities of a piece of written gesture with 

" A Dictionary of Psychological Medicine. Edited by D. Hack Tuke, M.D., &c. 
J. and A. Churchill], 1892, vol. ii. p. 1027. 

® A recent instance of the practical use of this study of gesture was mentioned 
in the Standard's report of ‘The Belgian Poisoning Trial,’ in January 1895, when 
expert evidence was taken as to the personal characteristics of one of the principal 
persons concerned in this trial, as deduced from some of his handwriting by the 
graphologist who gave evidence. Also, I could quote passages from letters in my 
possession bearing sufficiently well-known names which would evidence the fact that 


the practical usefulness of this study of character as a social instrument is becoming 
recognised in this country as well as on the Continent and elsewhere. 
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the distinctive marks of psycho-physiological movement which are 
known to the student of physiological action, and which may be re- 
spectively allied with this or that quality of written gesture, but we 
can already go far enough along this path of discovery to encourage 
us to go further. Here I have given only two illustrations of my 
investigations along this line, but more than these two illustrations 
are known tome. Iam merely pointing to what I believe to be the 
best solution of this interesting connection between gesture and 
mentation, and to the most desirable mode of investigation. 

Thus, by the method just briefly illustrated, we have an entirely 
independent check upon results which have been obtained by obser- 
vation of the facts of written gesture; we have another check 
upon these results by the method I have illustrated on pages 
482 to 489, and which method brings the facts of handwriting 
into reasonable analogy with the facts of gesture in general; 
and we have a tenable working hypothesis as set out on page 480. 
Also, I have obtained some very interesting and, I believe, valuable 
results from certain experiments which can only be briefly referred to 
as affording another item of proof of the connection between 
peculiarities in written gesture and psychical conditions. These ex- 
periments were made by deliberately letting the hand write in a 
certain fashion, and by carefully noting any faint or other modifica- 
tions that could be detected in the accompanying conditions of 
thought or emotion. For example, I have found that the deliberate 
action of letting the hand move very calmly and quietly, and thus 
producing very calm and equable written gesture, caused the subsi- 
dence of a temporary condition of mental agitation and restlessness. 
The deliberate action of setting the hand to wander about the paper, 
making confused and tangled written gesture, caused a normally clear- 
thinking and orderly mind to feel a sensation of confusion. The 
deliberate action of setting the hand to make vigorous and ascendant 
written gesture, was distinctly accompanied by the lessening of a 
state of mental depression. Conversely, I have obtained useful 
results by deliberately assuming, to the best of my ability and with 
sincerity, this or that condition of thought or of emotion, and by 
then freely allowing my hand to write under the influence of the 
assumed and partly realised condition, without any conscious bias 
towards this or that form of written gesture. A third experiment 
which yields some interesting and corroborative results of a similar 
nature is to strc id in front of a mirror, and try to make the face 
express some one specified psychical condition, at the same time 
when a diametrically opposed psychical condition is forced upon the 
mind. For example, try to look very angry and irritable at the same 
time when you feel kindly disposed and gentle, and the effort will be 
found difficult, wanting in true expression, perhaps impossible. In 
this connection do we not often detect something false in gesture 
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when a person who is not a skilled actor is trying to simulate the 
outward expression of a mental condition which is not felt ? 

The points of contact and of agreement between gesture and 
mentation which have now been scantily illustrated are too important 
to be overlooked, and many other examples might be stated. We 
perhaps find ourselves thinking that we must no longer slight this 
study of handwriting as we may slight a foolish pastime, but that it 
deserves to be regarded as a branch of the study of human gesture 
by which much knowledge may be gained of the physical expression 
of psychical conditions. 


JoHn Hout ScHoo.Linea. 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Ir is easier to do evil than good; and art finds evil correspondingly 
the easier toexpress. Even the great Dante succeeded more perfectly, 
if possible, in the Inferno than in the Paradiso. And yet a lesser 
man might have written the horrible episode of Ugolino, but hardly 
the last supreme canto of the Beatific Vision. The greater artist is 
shown in the Paradiso, not because the execution is more adequate 
than in the other parts of the poem—it is less so—but because the 
vision of the holy of holies needed greater artistic powers to be 
expressed at all. To paint or mould the human form after the 
mighty forces of time and crime and agony have done their worst 
upon it, after evil wrought and evil suffered have changed the un- 
assertive might of beauty to the braggart strength of ugliness, after 
hate and woe have substituted the lines and angles of that simple 
picturesqueness that seems complex for the gradations of that com- 
plex loveliness that seems simple—this is an easy task compared 
with the embodiment of humanity’s ideals, its Virgins and Venuses, 
its Michaels and Apollos. It took less art to model even Rodin’s 
superb presentment of his world-beaten old woman than to carve the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. And so in all the arts. The villains are the 
strongest characters of our novelists and playwrights; heroes they 
shrewdly avoid or fall into the mawkish and sentimental in attempting 
them. And we have ten actors who can play Mephistopheles for one 
who could play Parsifal. The technique of goodness is harder than 
the technique of evil. 

Now, this is no argument for the unfitness of evil for artistic 
treatment. It is but a plea for pause ere we over-estimate achieve- 
ments that may be bold and brilliant but are neither the most 
difficult of execution, the most needful for the development of the 
human soul, nor the most beautiful among the modes of art. It is 
only they who express nothing, impotent alike of good and evil, the 
Peer Gynts of the ideal, who are barred out from the steep but 
unguarded entrance to the temple of Apollo. But among those who 
enter, the seats nearest the altar are reserved for those who have sung 
valorous love and triumphant joy, not for the prophets of lamentation, 
still less for the masters of ignoble passion. 

491 
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It is the weakness of M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s title to greatness 
that his strength lies chiefly within the range of the lower emotions, 
The lowest of all emotions, craven terror, is that which he most 
frequently depicts. It is nota sublime terror. The reader or hearer 
of one of M. Maeterlinck’s plays is apt to feel, not so much awe-struck 
as creepy; but creepy he does feel, and there is no gainsaying the 
power with which this result is produced. Maeterlinck, like Baudelaire, 
has created ‘a new shudder.’ The characters of his dramas seem to 
be in the benumbing clutch of a nightmare, paralysed, helplessly 
wound in the coils of their own fears. Of all his personages those 
that are most distinct and living in characterisation are King Hjalmar 
and Queen Anne in La Princesse Maleine; and of these one is a 
monster of malignant vice and the other the nerveless slave of her 
baleful fascination. It is as though we had entered a world where 
man and nature alike had been chilled by the horror of some Gorgon’s 
head. 

The master tone is alwaysterror. If other emotions are presented 
they are transposed into this key. The love scene of Maleine and 
Hjalmar in the park is richer in foreboding than in love. Family 
tenderness and anxiety for the dying woman in L’Intruse is over- 
whelmed by a curdling dread of a spectral presence. Only in 
Alladine et Palomides can he be called successful in creating a notable 
impression by other means. There the hypnotic spell is still present, 
but it has become the attendant, not the master, and for once he has 
called to life a strange unearthly beauty in the love of those two 
gentle hearts—a beauty like the blue backgrounds of Lionardo, 
weird and polar. For this is a love that is to warmer, more human 
passions as the pallid flash of northern lights to the dawn. 

If M. Maeterlinck is confined for the most part in his emotional 
range to primitive and not altogether noble feelings, it must be said 
that it does not seem to be his aim to express the human soul either 
through the scope of its emotional possibilities or the height of its 
emotional reach. Characterisation and passion are less to him than 
the mystic meaning of incident and story. He is a symbolist, avowedly. 
If he fails to present to us a high type of teaching or beauty in his 
persons and passions, he evidently means to be both teacher and poet 
in the reflections, so to speak, which his stories cast upon the cloud- 
land of ideas, the reverberation of his action in the world of thought. 
His realism of treatment has been perceived more readily than his 
extreme idealism of substance, and this has resulted in a general 
misconception of his true position. The translator of Ruysbroeck the 
Admirable, the student of Plotinus, of Dionysius the Areopagite, of 
Boehme, Novalis, Coleridge and Emerson, of the Zendavesta, the 
Gnostics and the Kabbalists, the man who writes enthusiastically of 
Ernest Hello, together with Mallarmé and Villiers de l’Isle Adam, as 
‘le plus grand mystique francais de cette époque,’ is more than an 
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idealist, he is a veritable mystic. Even his hard saying that he 
writes his dramas for marionettes may, perhaps, be better understood 
by remembering the use of marionettes in mystery-plays, and his 
fondness for the mood of symbolism in which those plays were con- 
structed. 

In a broad sense, all language is symbolism, and all art is language. 
To the artist the material universe is a medium through which to 
express the immaterial realities of thought and feeling. There cannot 
be art, except where the two elements are present together—the im- 
material passion, action or reflection, and the material embodiment 
by which it is made manifest. The one is the symbol—it would not 
exceed the modesty of prose to say the sacrament—of the other. 
But symbolism, as the name of a special artistic method, demands a 
narrower definition. It must be distinguished from imitation on 
the one hand, and from expression on the other ; and these distinc- 
tions arise from radical psychological differences in men. Without 
presuming to divide mankind by hard and fast lines into classes, it 
may be said generally, that there are three ways of regarding the 
world, and that every individual looks at life predominantly in one of 
these ways rather than another. There are those of ‘ yellow primrose’ 
celebrity, who see the material appearance and nothing beside. To 
another class the impression of the sensible object is relatively faint, 
and the important thing seems to be the idea, the general principle, 
The third type concerns itself chiefly with people, and has a tendency, 
in many cases, to conceive even inanimate objects as having a fictitious 
kind of personality. The first is the natural, the second the ethical, 
the third the poetic mind. One views the world as thing, one as law 
or abstract intelligence, one as personality. Not that anyone has one 
of these outlooks to the absolute exclusion of the other two. The 
human soul is not so simple as all that. But now toward one, now 
toward another of these sub-conscious philosophies the individual and 
the race alike veer, and art veers with them. If the thing be upper- 
most in men’s minds, we shall have an imitative and realistic output ; 
if the soul, a poetic, perhaps even a dramatic one; if the abstract 
idea dominate, art turns to symbolism of necessity. The body is its 
own majestic speech, and the emotions of the soul have their instinc- 
tive and spontaneous language ; but for the abstract idea, expression 
must be forcibly created. The life and the heart find utterance 
through natural correspondences, metaphors which exist by the 
constitution of things. Art has but to discover them. But for the 
mental we must find artificial correspondences, allegories and con- 
sciously invented symbols. 

As with everything else, there is a rhythm in the recurrence of 
artistic schools. But the recurrence is never in exactly the same 
form. The symbolism of to-day, diverse as are the forms it takes in 
the work of Maeterlinck, Mallarmé ard others, has yet a general 
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character that differentiates it from the symbolism of other periods. 
It by no means of necessity involves a complete and consistent allegory, 
Its events, its personages, its sentences rather imply than definitely 
image an esoteric meaning. The story, whether romantic as Les Sept 
Princesses or realistic as L’Intruse, lives for itself and produces no 
impression of being a masquerade of moralities; but behind every 
incident, almost behind every phrase, one is aware of a lurking 
universality, the adumbration of greater things. One is given an 
impression of the thing symbolised, rather than a formulation. The 
allegory is never reached by the primitive device of personification, 
nor does it show in any other way the evidence of being made to order. 
It is an allegory that will never bite anybody—until Maeterlinck 
societies begin to be formed. Instead of looking at marionettes with 
most gross and palpable strings, we see a living picture, with actuality 
and motive sufficient to itself, while yet we cannot rid ourselves of 
the haunting presence of vast figures in the wings. It is perfectly 
clear that the invisible ‘intruder’-is Death, that Les Aveugles is the 
symbol of a world lost in the darkness of unfaith and unknowledge, 
its ancient guide, the Church, sitting dead in the midst of the devotees 
and them of little faith, who all alike have lost the swift vision of the 
intuition and can only inform themselves of their situation by the 
slow, uncertain groping of the reason. In vain they seek a guide in 
animal instinct, in the glimmer of vision possessed by the poet—who 
turns aside and gathers flowers—in some power of insight fancied to 
belong to insanity, in the new-born future that cannot utter yet its 
revelation. But the correspondences must not be pursued too 
curiously. They are intended to appeal to the imagination and the 
emotions, not to the mere ingenuity of the intellect. 

While M. Maeterlinck, however, shares with a numerous and 
varied school the practice, and with a somewhat smaller number the 
doctrine, of symbolism, he is sharply individualised from the rest of 
the school (except, perhaps, the authors of Vistas and Salomé 
and other direct imitators) by two technical peculiarities. His 
conceptions are romantic to the last degree, but the language in 
which they are set forth is that of the simplest realism. His 
vocabulary, except in some of the stage-directions, though chosen 
with great nicety, is hardly more copious than that of a peasant and, 
except where it sometimes becomes quaint from sheer excess of 
simplicity, is always so handled as to give an impression of great 
verisimilitude. At first reading you would swear him, for realism, 
own brother to Mr. Howells, and it is only after some attention that 
the romantic wolf is seen lurking under the sheep’s clothing. It is 
part of his way of doing this that leads to the second peculiarity I 
have spoken of. The simple iteration characteristic of all real 
conversation, but especially of the conversation of Frenchmen, is 
imitated to an extent to which even Dumas pére, who was a master 
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of its effectiveness, never pushed it. But this iteration is not used 
merely for the sake of realism. It is part of a general appreciation 
and effective use of the principle of parallelism in art. 

Parallelism has been better understood in decorative art than in 
any other, Its value for expression has been but thedgrely recognised. 
In poetry, since its magnificent uses by the Hebrews, it has been 
chiefly confined to its most artificial form in antithesis and to the 
subordinating and decorative purposes of metre and rhyme. M. 
Maeterlinck is almost, if not quite, alone among modern writers in so 
using it as to confirm the general dictum of Delsarte for all the arts, 
that parallelism, in its ordinary uses a principle of convention, of 
weakness or of subordination, may become, simply by being carried 
a step further, a powerful instrument to express the shadowland of 
human emotions. 

For his use of iterations of phrase in the dialogue, M. Maeterlinck 
has been criticised more severely than for anything else he has done. 
It has been called ‘ mere Ollendorf’ and held up to unsparing ridicule. 
Now, it may be a mannerism, it may be used too frequently for its 
own strongest effectiveness ; but to call it ‘Ollendorf’ is to write in 
an uncritical spirit. In almost every instance, the reviewers who 
have waxed so facetious have supported their position by quoting 
snatches of dialogue isolated from all connection with the scene of 


which they are part and which is their justification. In no case have 
they indicated the exceptional circumstances, the emotions of amaze- 
ment, horror, and hysterical fear, which accompany the extreme 
instances they cite. The reviewer of the New York Nation picks out 
these lines for his especial merriment :-— 


Maleine.—Je vois le phare ! 

La Nourrice.—Vous voyez le phare ? 
Mal.—Oui. Je crois que c’est le phare . . . 
Nour.—Mais alors, vous devez voir la ville... 
Mail.—Je ne vois pas la ville. 

Nour.—V ous ne voyez pas la ville ? 

Mai,.—Je ne vois pas la ville. 

Nour.—Vous ne voyez pas le beffroi ? 
Mal.—Non, 


But he does not tell his readers that Maleine and the Nurse have 
been imprisoned in a windowless tower, that during their imprison- 
ment a foreign army has overrun the land, put the entire population 
to the sword, and left of the city literally not one stone standing 
upon another. Of all this Maleine and the Nurse know only that no 
one any longer brings them either food or drink. With incredible 
toil and terror they have pierced a hole in the wall of the tower and 
look out again, for the first time since their incarceration, into the 
open air. The unwonted blaze of the daylight at first blinds them, 
and as their eyes gradually accustom themselves to see, the full 
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enormity of the ravage that has left the Princess neither father nor 
mother, nor subjects, nor habitation, bursts upon them. With a 
knowledge of these attendant circumstances, with even a slight 
imagination of the inflections they would excite, I believe the passage 
quoted above will be read with quite different sensations. 

Not that I would claim literary impeccability for M. Maeterlinck ; 
far from it. He is as capable of the incident of the nose-bleed in the 
second act of La Princesse Maleine as of this scene of the tower. 
He walks continually on the dangerous border between the tragic 
and the ridiculous, and it would be strange indeed if he never made 
a misstep; but in the main it must be confessed that he has a cool 
head and a sure footing. He has been accused of a lack of humour ; 
but it is rather a restriction to one kind of humour, the hysterical 
mirth of tragic crises, the grin on the everlasting skull. 

As a playwright, M. Maeterlinck is as original and independent as 
he is in his purely literary qualities. Not at all awed by the modern 
dogma that the action must take place upon the stage (the method 
alike of Shakespeare and Sardou), he almost invariably, except in his 
first play, La Princesse Maleine, makes the action take place behind 
the scenes, suggesting it to the audience by its effect upon the 
characters rather than by actually depicting it. The action in 
LI’ Intruse, the only thing that happens in that play, is the death of 
the sick woman, who does not appear in the play at all. The action 
in Les Aveugles is the death of the priest, which takes place before 
the play begins. But how much more awful is the result than had 
the author given us never so realistic a death scene upon the stage in 
each of these two instances. So in the other plays. Everywhere 
suggestion of the event, rather than its actual presentation. That 
this is a poetical method there can be no doubt; that it is effective 
in the theatre I can only argue, as yet, from the striking impression 
which I saw produced upon a New York audience by L’Intruse, in 
spite of the inadequacy of a cast of students and amateurs. 

Parallelism, symbolism, suggestion, and the use of realistic means 
for romantic effects, these are the marks of M. Maeterlinck’s method, 
as a special delight in the passion of fear is the salient characteristic 
of his subject-matter. Of these, it is no small achievement to have 
mastered the language of even one passion ; the uses of parallelism 
may open a new field of expression to the artist in words; and 
symbolism will not, I think, become entirely obsolete so long as the 
world still hearkens to the parables of the man of Nazareth. 


RicHarD Hovey. 





THE CHINESE DRAMA 


Tae Chinese drama throws a strong light upon China, past and 
present, and teaches us the private views and feelings of at least four 
hundred millions of human beings, among whom civilisation dawned 
centuries before we began to emerge from barbarism. It is not our aim 
within the narrow limits of an article to treat the subject exhaus- 
tively; such a plan is manifestly impossible ; moreover, a compre- 
hensive account of the Chinese drama is beyond our powers, for it 
can be written only by those who know China as fully as their own 
country. We shall do no more than attempt to give a general idea 
of it. 

If we could gauge the dramatic importance of any country by the 
number of plays it has produced, China would undeniably hold the 
first rank; those written during the Youén dynasty alone fill about 
five hundred ordinary volumes. All these plays are varied—perhaps 
more so than those of any European country—according to the age 
in which they saw the light. During the epoch preceding the eighth 
century, and commonly called that of the Soué dynasty, the native 
stage was in its infancy, and none of its efforts deserve to be 
remembered, though they have received the collective name of ‘ The 
Amusements of the Quiet Streets.’ It is curious to note that each 
division of Chinese dramatic history has a designation of its own. 
Thus, that of the Thang dynasty—from the eighth to the tenth 
centuries—is entitled ‘The Music of the Pear-garden ;’ and that of 
the Song dynasty, which immediately followed the former, is called 
‘The Amusements of the Flowering Forest.’ The Songs held the 
throne until the fourteenth century, when they were succeeded by 
the present Youén or Mongolline. These five centuries are the Golden 
Age, and their productions have the name of ‘The Joys of Assured 
Peace.’ The tragedies belonging to this era are known as the ‘Tsa~ 
kee.’ 

Are the Chinese, it will be asked, great theatre-goers, and do their 
Government despotism and widespread ignorance give full play to 
their dramatists’ genius? We think that it is easy to answer both 
questions in the affirmative. A piece of any kind generally ‘ draws,’ 
though playhouses scarcely exist, except in one or two cities, and in 
quite the northern parts of the empire, and the stage is usually in a 
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wretched shanty or on a platform erected at street corners. It would 
be idle to expect in such places dresses and decorations superior to 
those we had in England in Shakspeare’s time, yet the public shows 
an interest and appreciation for which we find no parallel elsewhere. 

However arbitrary the Government may be from our point of view, 
the playwright is permitted to write on almost every subject he can 
conceive, and, as we shall point out, he broaches some which an 
English public would never tolerate. It is impossible to enjoy 
greater freedom than that granted by the Imperial authorities in this 
respect. Popular ignorance does not prove a stumbling-block to the 
author, as in Europe ; he has to deal with a peculiar form of civilisation 
and a nation possessed of strong common-sense, a fund of humour, 
and a keen sense of satire, which atone for defective education. Many 
of the subjects chosen do not, according to our Western ideas, appear 
fitted for the stage—they are wanting in interest and passion. This 
change is only partial, for even Europeans, connected as they are by 
strong ties and a practically common civilisation, hold divergent 
opinions as to what is strictly dramatic or no. Roughly speaking, 
the subjects come under eight heads: (1) Scenes from the history 
of the empire ; (2) filial and parental piety; (5) the exaltation of 
learning ; (4) native vices and peculiarities ; (5) those common to 
mankind; (6) official corruption ; (7) legal anomalies; (8) the 
absurdities of the religions professed in various parts of the land 

The historical plays are probably the best, but we should search 
them all in vain for the genuine reproduction of any memorable event, 
or for a better picture of the manners and customs of bygone ages 
than we have in pieces coming under other heads. The playwrights 
have sought to give historical characters a more private type—to 
represent them, less as landmarks on the march of time than to show 
those inner shades of human nature which it is not the historian’s task 
to depict. This spirit is evidently much in accordance with our own. 

Filial and parental love are, as a topic, destitute, in our opinion, 
of dramatic elements, but, curious as this may appear, it furnished 
an important part of the Chinese national repertory from the earliest 
times down to the present day. Filial duty, or piety is more con- 
spicuous throughout than parental duty; it enjoys greater impor- 
tance by reason of the extensive authority the law affords a father 
over his offspring, and his, to us, somewhat erroneous notions of 
his rights and obligations. The following scene from the Pe-pa-ke 
(History of the Lute), first played in a.p, 1404, offers a vivid picture 
of the services imposed upon a son :— 


Tsai-yong (sadly). What is the world? (Sings.) I have studied everything; 
the works I have read would fill a thousand books. But as for winning fame and 
honours, oh! I have never thought of that. It grieves me to behold my father 
and mother getting old. My heart breaks with grief, and to whom can I unburden 
it? But bere comes my lord Chang. 
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Chang. My worthy neighbours all look upon me as a staunch protector, 
Whatever happens, they run to me for advice. (Salutes Tsai-yong.) 

Tsai-yong. Ah, sir, my parents are too old; I cannot make up my mind to 
leave them. 

Chang. I understand, my friend, that your parents’ advanced age and the lone- 
liness in which they may find themselves concerns you greatly, but you know that 
your father wishes you to honour your family ancestors. If you donot take advan+ 
tage of springtide’s beautiful days to set out, when will you go ? 

Tsai-yong. You do not approve of my conduct, and—— 

Chang. Well, well, here are your father and mother; speak to them of it, 

Mrs. Tsai (warmly). My son, you must not take your wife away with you. 
Since her wedding, two months since, Chao has grown terribly thin. If she lives 
with you during three years I foresee that at the end of that time the poor woman 
will be fit for burial. 

Chang. Ah, Mrs, Tsai, will you cause discord in your family ? Will you set a 
man and his wife at variance ? 

Tsai (to his son). My boy, the examinations are beginning. This is the season 
when the Son of Heaven summons all men of talent to the capital. Why will you 
not compete for higher honours, since you have passed the first examination P ! 

Tsai-yong. Father, deign to listen to me. I do not refuse to go; it is your old 
age and the dread of future troubles that keep me here. If I leave the house, tell 
me who will remain to feed and serve my parents. 

Chang. My good friends, this is what I think: you should exhort the young 
man to go to the capital. 

Mrs. Tsai. Do you ignore, Chang, that I have not in my house seven sons or 
eight sons-in-law to wait upon me? I have but one son, and you want him to 
abandon us! 

Tsai (to his wife), What words have you uttered, wife? If our son leaves us 
to pass his literary examinations shall we not one day possess a large number of 
servants ? 

Mrs. Tsai (angrily). Stupid old man! years have clouded your eyes and 
dulled your ears. You cannot make a step, or even move your legs. If an inun- 
dation comes when you have forced your son to leave us who will be here to 
assist you? You will die of hunger if you have no rice, of cold if you have no 
clothes. Do you know that? 

Tsai. Hush, you do not understand those matters. When my son is a Mandarin 
we shall have a different household altogether. He ought to be on the road to 
Pekin already. 


Tsai-yong. My mother is right. I trust my father will acknowledge that 
she ; 

Tsai. That’s it, that’s it; she is right and Iam wrong. (Zo Chang.) Iknow 
well enough what keeps him here. 

Chang. Say, since you happen to know. 

Tsai. The attractions of Chao have produced a deep impression upon him. 
Sings.) He dreams of nothing but love and the sweets of the nuptial couch. 

Tsai-yong. Father, you think I have intentions which 

Chang (smiles). Ah! ah! young graduate (sings), you sigh after the indis- 
soluble union of Youen and Yang.? Like the male phcenix, you are loath to part 
from the mate you love. I fear that, in your blindness, you prefer the stupid in- 
action of Ngo to Pong’s audacious flight.* 


) The first examination is held annually at the capital of each district, or, more 
correctly speaking, of each province. The third examination, referred to here, takes 
place every third year at Pekin, and partly in presence of the Emperor. 

? Birds symbolical of conjugal love. 

* Two birds representing timidity and courage. 
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Tsai. You think only of pleasure, and you do not hesitate to argue with your 
father. 

Tsai-yong. Heavens! I oppose my father! My parents, I would not presume 
to put obstacles in your way. I repeat that your great age, and nothing but that, 
keeps me here. If an inundation happens what will people say?—but that 
your son was wanting in filial piety and that he abandoned his parents to go in 
quest of I know not what preferment. Then my father will be accused of rashness ; 
everybody will say that he forced his only son to undertake a perilous journey. 
Really, the longer I reflect over this matter, the more difficult it seems to obey 
your orders, 

Tsai. Following my instructions depends wholly upon yourself; but tell me 
what you understand by the word Heao (filial duty). 

Mrs. Tsai, What! you are over eighty years of age and you do not know what 
Heao consists of? Well, it is merely this: leading an old man about like a 
child. 

Tsai, Woman, what do you mean ? 

Tsai-yong. I shall answer your question, father, ‘A son's duty is, in all 
seasons, to provide the comforts of life for his parents. Each night he must pre- 
pare the couch on which they repose; each morning, at cock-crow, he must inquire 
in affectionate terms after their health ; watch over them when they walk ; honour 
those they honour, and love those they love. He must not leave the roof under 
which they dwell.’* This is how our ancestors defined filial obedience and prac- 
tised it. 

Tsai. My son, these are Tseao-Seaé (ordinary duties). There are, however, 
many degrees of filial piety, and you have not spoken of the higher ones. 

Mrs. Tsai (exasperated), Imprudent man! you are yet living, and it is only 
when you are dead that our son can be called upon to fulfil his last and greatest 
obligations. As to his journey, let it be no more heard of. 

Tsai. Listen to me, Tsai-yong. ‘The first kind of filial love consists in serv- 
ing your parents; the second, your sovereign; the third, in seeking to win honours. 
You must likewise keep your body unmutilated, and avoid everything calculated 
to destroy it. This is the first command imposed upon you; but to attain dis- 
tinctions, to practise virtue, and to hand down to posterity a glorious name that 
will reflect credit upon your parents are the highest expression of filial duty.’ He 
who does not endeavour to obtain dignities is a bad son; he must struggle for 
them though his parents be old and poor. If you raise yourself by your talents to 
the rank of Kwan (Mandarin) and you transform our miserable habitation into a 
mansion, you will have accomplished all your duties. 

Tsai-yong. I have, father, but one objection to make. Suppose I leave you, 
who can tell whether I shall return with or without the palm of victory? If I 
fail, you will remark that I did not know how to serve my parents and my Emperor, 
What a fearful responsibility ! 

Chang. What fantastic ideas you have, young man! Though I am old, I re- 
member hearing it said: ‘ At fifteen, you must study; at thirty, you must act.’ 
The man who hides in his breast the pearls and precious stones he possesses and 
conceals his abilities, never loved his family. You have learning and erudition, 
my young friend, and you cannot fail to succeed. 

Mrs. Tsai. Enough, enough, Chang ; you are not lacking in fine words to induce 
my son to go. 

Tsai, Come, come, my son, follow my advice and prepare at once for your 
departure, 

Tsai-yong. Man lives a hundred years, my parents, but are so many days in 
store for you? .. . (Sings.) Your son feels joy with a tinge of sadness. He prays 


* This passage is from the Book of Rites. 
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that you may have long lives, and hopes that you will be like the peach-tree Fan- 
tao, which blossomed after 3,000 years. 

Tsai, Feelings like thine, my son, spring from a heart filled with love towards 
us. But every man pledges himself at his birth to love his parents and to serve 
his prince; by doing both of these he wins fame. 

Tsai-yong. As you insist upon it, I shall start for the capital. 

Chang. Young graduate, let your parents’ well-being cause you no anxiety. . . 
‘Go, and go soon. My house can hold five families, and if your parents are in dis- 
tress I shall assist them. 

Tsai-yong. Thank you, Lord Chang, for your generous promises ; they embolden 
me to leave my father and mother in your care. When, however, the day of pros- 
perity dawns for me, will they not be stricken with age? Alas! I fear that if I 
yeturn with embroidered garments my parents will not know me again. 

Tsai, You spoke just now of our isolation, my boy ; but on the day when you 
become a Kwan (sings), the three sorts of meats and the costly fare offered during 
the great sacrifices shall be laid before me, from morning till night, on elegant 
dishes and in vases of fine porcelain. That is better than eating beans and drink- 
ing water. If you come back with honours (speaks) I shall die (sings), but my 
soul shall be proud, calm, and happy. 

Mrs. Tsai. In the twinkling of an eye the pearl in my hand is taken from me. 
Go, my son, but if your parents die of cold and hunger while you rise to be a 
Kwan your honours will be tarnished, 


This dialogue is very Chinese, It contains also many of those 
touches of nature which make the whole world kin. The characters 
of Tsai and his wife are well brought out, though with what strikes 
us as a shade of crudeness. As to the singing part, we shall refer to 
it further on. It may be interesting to add that the Pe-pa-ke is 
considered a work of high merit. 

The glorification of learning is another theme upon which much 
good work has been done. Graduates often take a leading part in a 
play, and constant allusions are made tothem. The love that makes 
a maiden’s heart beat faster is inspired by her lover's intellectual 
attainments as often as by his physical advantages or his charm of 
manner, when he has any. The stage sometimes represents a library, 
discussions often take a literary turn, and the very atmosphere is, so 
to speak, impregnated with learning and competitive examinations. 
Tt can barely be otherwise in a country where both are constantly 
before the public gaze, and where they form so important a part of 
the Government organisation. Still, pedantry is unknown, or nearly 
so; the style of language common to every-day life is employed in 
the drama. If certain extracts appear to gainsay this, we should 
bear in mind that the Chinese, in their ordinary discourse, indulge in 
a wealth of metaphor altogether banished from our customs. 

It is difficult to say much of those productions whose interest 
hinges on some native fault or peculiarity. Owing to our limited 
acquaintance with China, no number of quotations could show us how 
far the play-writer’s efforts at delineation have succeeded. With 
virtues and vices common to the human race the position is reversed. 
Avarice is always avarice whatever be the social conditions around 
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it. It is intensely human, and, therefore, unceasingly engrossing. 
Moreover, it is one of those topics that survive the changes of fashion 
and the destruction of empires. 

The piece of which we subjoin a brief sketch is celebrated under 
the title of The Slave of the Treasures he guards, or, in other words, 
The Miser. 

In the prologue we learn that Thou-yong purposes going up to 
Pekin, where competitive examinations are to be held. His patri- 
mony has been sadly lessened by his father’s prodigality, and he is. 
eager to obtain a certain post so as to make up for this loss of 
treasure. Accordingly, he buries the greater part of his money and 
sets out, accompanied by his wife and son. 

In the first act, Luig, the god enthroned in the temple on the 
sacred mountain, deigns to tell us his name, qualities, and genealogy. 
The gods, he declares, are not to be bribed by the wicked with gifts 
and incense. A scoundrel, Kou-jin by name, enters the temple 
daily, worries him, and gives utterance to bitter complaints against 
deities and men; he bewails having to carry water and clay for 
masons as a means of living, and ends by cursing his lot. He cannot 
even afford to purchase a little incense, and he offers his god balls of 
earth instead! Oh, if Luig bestowed upon him riches he would 
maintain religious men, give alms plentifully, build pagodas, repair 
roads and bridges, and befriend the widow, the orphan, and the infirm! 
Sleep overtakes him in the midst of making these fine promises. 
Luig appears to him in a dream and informs him that wealth is 
granted by none but the God of Happiness. That divinity, being 
summoned forthwith, puts Kou-jin to shame by reminding him that 
he was formerly possessed of affluence, but that nobody except him- 
self benefited from it. Had he not been unjust to his parents, and 
cruel to the poor? The rascal attempts to justify his past conduct. 
Finding his efforts successful, he goes a step further: he begs, and 
finally importunes, the god to make him a wealthy man. The latter 
yields and then vanishes. Chinese deities, who, by the way, gene- 
rally behave like spoilt children or passionate men, must be at some 
disadvantage when dealing with clever rogues, if we are to judge by 
the result of Kou-jin’s impudent efforts. 

When the second act begins we are in a sumptuous apartment, 
where Chin states that his master was once a servant employed in 
the most menial offices, and who found himself one day mysteriously 
possessed of considerable means. But the rich man has no son, and 
he has commissioned Chin to buy one for him. Here the scene 
changes to the interior of a wineshop, the keeper of which declares 
that he has in his cellars a hundred casks of wine, ninety of which 
are more like vinegar than anything else. A weary and road-stained 
traveller makes his appearance, followed by a woman anda boy. It 
is Thou-yong. He has failed in his examination, and his buried 
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treasure was robbed in his absence. Destitution stares him in the 
face. The wine-merchant, however, receives the wayfarers kindly, 
and proposes selling the graduate’s son to Kou-jm. After a con- 
sultation between his parents, and despite his entreaties, the child 
is entrusted to Chin. Kou-jin, meanwhile, is busy communicating 
many things about himself. He boasts that since the gods have 
enriched him he has built houses like palaces, that he owns vast 
tracts of fruitful land, numerous junks laden with goods, that his 
thousand and one speculations are always successful, and that he 
enjoys a full measure of that consideration which the possession of 
wealth confers. And he loves his money above everything else ; his 
sole pleasure is to see it increase, and parting unnecessarily with a 
single farthing is almost as bitter as losing a limb. He is known to 
be an arch-miser, and he glories in the fact. Thou-yong’s son pleases 
him, and is purchased at once; but the unhappy father, who has 
confessed his penniless condition, is turned out of the house like a 
dog for hinting that immediate payment would be highly acceptable. 
He complains of this treatment and gets a sound beating for his 
pains. This moves Chin to pity; he promises the poor man assist- 
ance and dismisses him with the words: ‘Go away, my friend ; his 
heart is hard and inhuman, like that of every rich master.’ 

What follows is worthy of notice. The miser draws up with his 
clerk a document running in this wise: ‘The party binding himself 


by this deed is Thou-yong, the graduate, who, being without any 
means of living, wants to sell his son to a rich proprietor, the 
respected Kou-jin, a Youen-waé.’® 


Chin. Everybody knows that you are a Youen-waé, and very wealthy. Why, 
therefore, write ‘ rich proprietor’ ? 

Kou-jin. Do you want to teach me anything ? Am I not a rich proprietor instead 
of being a beggar? Yes, yes, rich proprietor—rich proprietor. Put those words 
behind the deed. After the bargain has been struck, if one of the contracting 
parties fails to carry out the conditions stipulated here, he shall pay one thousand 
ounces of silver as a fine. 

Chin. I’ve written that; but, by-the-by, how much do you give the graduate 
for his son P 

Kou-jin. Don’t trouble your head about that. Iam so rich that I can never 
spend all my money, even if I shower it upon him. 


Thou-yong signs the paper, which the clerk brings back to his 
master, who asks him if the graduate has left. 


Chin. How can he go away since you have not paid for his food ? 

Kou-jin. You must have lost your senses! Having nothing to feed his son 
with, this man sells him to me, that he may live in my house and eat my rice. I 
am willing not to charge anything for food, but how dares this beggarly graduate 
to ask for more ? 

Chin. He has no means of returning to his friends. 

Kou-jin. As he will not consider himself bound by the terms of the deed he 


+ Honorary title given to men of fortune. 
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signed, send him back his son and let him pay me a thousand ounces of silver as a 
fine. 


Chin, who.is humane throughout, prevails upon his employer to 
give an ounce of silver. 


Kou-jin, You should not think so lightly of a silver ingot on which is the word 
Pao (precious thing). Making this outlay appears a small matter to you, but it is 
like drawing a drop of blood from my veins. 


The parents are naturally furious at such a paltry offer. ‘ What,’ 
exclaims the mother, ‘an ounce of silver! Why, a baked-earth child 
cannot be bought for that money!’ When this remark is reported 
to Kou-jin, he replies, with bare-faced coolness, that a baked-earth 
child occasions no expense beyond that of buying it. ‘This fellow,’ 
he adds, ‘sells me his son because he is unable to feed him. I am 
willing to go so far as not to charge for what the urchin will cost me, 
but I will not consent to have my property wrested from me. You 
blockhead !’ he cries, turning to Chin, ‘it is you who fostered such 
absurd pretensions. In what terms did you offer the ounce of silver?’ 


Chin. I said to him : ‘The Youen-waé sends you an ounce.’ 

Kou-jin. That is the very reason for his refusing it! Now pay attention and 
obey my instructions. Take an ounce of silver, hold it up high, very high, and 
say to him with unction: ‘ Hi, you beggarly graduate, His Excellency deigns to 
grant you this precious ounce of silver.’ Do you understand ? 

Chin. I may hold it up as high as ever you like, but it can never be more than 
what it is. My lord, I beg of you to give him his due and to dismiss him. 

Kou-jin. Well, then, not to hear anything more about this affair, I shall open 
my money-box and pay another ounce of silver, but no more, mind. 





Thus ends the third act, and we must suppose an interval of some 
twenty years before the next one begins. Here, again, Kou-jin is 
placed in a strongly satirical light. His adopted son is twenty-five 
years of age, and he himself is a dying widower. 


Kou-jin. Oh, how ill I am! (Sighs.) How wearily each day drags on for a suf- 
fering man! It is nigh upon twenty years that I bought this young madcap of a 
famished graduate, his father, who could not afford to keep him. I spend nothing 
on myself, no, not even a farthing, while he, headless fool, is ignorant of the value 
of money. He considers money only a means of getting food and clothing ; beyond 
that, it is worth, in his opinion, no more than mud. Can he imagine all the an- 
guish it costs me to spend the tenth of an ounce ? 

Adopted Son. Father, won't you eat something ? 

Kou-jin, You are unaware, my son, of the fact that this sickness was caused 
by a fit of passion. One day, having taken a fancy to eat some roasted goose, I 
went out to buy one. The dealer had just been roasting a duck, from which came 
a most delicious gravy. Under pretence of bargaining the price of this bird, I 
took it in my hand and held it until my five fingers were full of gravy. I returned 
home without buying it, and partook of a dish of rice cooked in water. After 
each spoonful I sucked one of my fingers. When I had eaten the fourth spoonful 
I fell asleep. Unfortunately, during my slumbers a thieving dog came and licked 
my fifth finger. On awaking and seeing what had taken place, I grew so furious ~ 
that I fell ill. My condition gets worse every day; I am already a dead man, 
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But come, I must forget my thrift a little—let me see, ah yes, I should like to eat 
some mashed beans. 

Adopted Son. 1 shall fetch you a hundred farthings’ worth. 

Kou-jin. Nay, for a farthing ; that will suffice. 

Adopted Son, For a farthing! That money will get you but a spoonful, and 
what dealer will sell me so little ? 


The young man goes out and spends ten farthings instead of one, 
for which he is soundly rated by the miser. 


Kou-jin. You took ten farthings just now and gave them to the bean-seller. 

Adopted Son. He owes me five farthings on the coin I gave him, and I shall 
ask him, another day, to return them. 

Kou-jin. Before giving him credit for that amount did you ask his name, and 
who his neighbours are ? 

Adopted Son. Why inquire, father, about his neighbours ? 

Kou-jin. If he removes without paying the money, where shall I go and claim 
ct? ... I feel that my end is near. 

Adopted Son. I must go to our temple and offer incense for your recovery. 
Give me some money for the purpose. 

Kou-jin. There is no need for that; burn no incense for the prolonging of my 
days. 

Adopted Son. But long ago I vowed to do that, and I cannot postpone the 
performing of my vow. 

Kou-jin. Ah, ah, you made a vow! Well, here is a farthing; go and burn 
‘your incense, 

Adopted Son. That is not enough. 

Kou-jin, Take two farthings, then. 

Adopted Son, That’s not enough either, father. 

Kou-jin. Then I give you three farthings; that is enough. .. . No, it is too 
much, too much, too much, My last hour is fast approaching, my son, and when I 
am no more do not fail to claim the five farthings. 


The vigour of this satire is apparent to all. Few of us have not 
seen characters of whom Kou-jin is a prototype. His part is in no 
way overdrawn, and his sordidness is well sustained totheend. Itis 
instructive to place him side by side with Moliére’s Avare. The last 
aet of the play we have been summarising is devoted to the fresh 
misfortunes which overtake the graduate, and concludes with the 
return of the adopted son to his natural parents. 

The Chinese are eminently sceptical; they pin their faith and 
respect chiefly upon a number of practices, many of which are not 
more than nominally religious. Filial love, for instance, is not 
closely associated in their minds with some high and invisible being. 
They accomplish their filial duties because custom and training 
have instilled into them a matter-of-fact veneration for their parents, 
and because such is a traditional habit among them. 

_ When they perform the funeral rites they bring offerings to their 
gods, less as an act of homage to them than as a mark of respect towards 
the memory of their relatives. We seldom, perhaps never, read of a 
parent telling a lad to do his duty because this is pleasing to his 
divinity, though we constantly read of his teaching obedience to what 
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was ordered by the sages of old. Thus a rite is celebrated because it 
is prescribed by usage, while the deity to whom it is addressed sinks 
into the background. He is the part needed to make a whole, but 
that part is kept out of sight as much as possible. 

A Chinaman can feel, therefore, little scruple in ridiculing those of 
hig tenets which lend themselves to derision. In a land, too, where 
religions are so numerous and grotesque, and where public opinion 
and the Government allow so much toleration, we can reasonably 
expect to hear of a large quantity of religious comedies. That the 
laziness and ignorance of a licentious priesthood should come in for 
a large share of censure under these circumstances is not to be won- 
dered at. Strange to say, religion and clergy have suffered little in 
consequence, and, what is more important still, have not purified 
themselves. Howa man can retain any particle of respect for a creed 
which has been mercilessly lashed before millions of his countrymen 
is a problem which we shall not attempt to solve. Inquirers into 
this question may possibly discover that the scepticism we have just 
mentioned has much to do with this apparent anomaly. We shall 
content ourselves with laying before the reader the summary of a 
religious drama or tragedy, and another of a religious burlesque, 
or, what looks at least like a comedy. 

The History of the Character Jin shows how some dramatic 
authors, under the present dynasty, treat Buddhism, a faith which 
has more adepts than any other in Thibet and China Proper—that is 
to say, among a mass of people comprising about four-fifths of the 
total population of the empire. 

Leou is a miser and a money-lender whose sordidness is the 
subject of the opening scenes. Then a fat and strong priest of 
Buddha, coming to ask for alms, is laughed at by him. He assembles 
his neighbours and bids them jeer at the beggar’s corpulency, which 
they do pretty freely. ‘I must measure his stomach,’ observes Leou 
sardonically, and he forthwith tries to proceed from words to action, 
The priest, however, stoutly resists him. 

Priest, Give me something to eat, and I shall teach you my doctrine. 

Leou, Where is your doctrine ? 

Priest. Bring me paper, ink, and a brush. 

Leou, I heave no paper. (Aside.) A sheet of paper costs a farthing; that man 
makes ruinous demands. 

Priest. If you have no paper, bring me ink and a brush. I can write my 
doctrine on the palm of my hand, Leou, give your hand. 

Leou, Here it is. 

Priest. ( Writes.) I make known to you the doctrine of Fo. 

Leou. (Looks at his hand.) It is the character Jin (patience). 

Priest. Say that it is a treasure you will always carry about with you. (Dis- 
appears.) 


The miser, after vainly looking for the beggar, is convinced that 
a miracle has taken place. He makes useless efforts to efface the 
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character from his hand, but it imprints itself on everything’ he 
touches. An individual who comes to claim money not due to him 
is struck and finally killed by Leou. When the murdered man is 
raised from the ground, the character Jin is found on his breast, 
where the fatal blow had been dealt. At that moment the priest 
appears and exhorts the murderer to embrace Buddhism, which the 
latter refuses to do. He, however, retires into seclusion, leaving to 
his wife the management of his affairs. His conversion is only a 
matter of time, and unexpected domestic troubles accelerate it. 

Mrs. Leou is of equivocal virtue, and her lord is warned of the 
fact ; so one day he snatches up a knife against her, and suddenly 
perceives upon its blade the character Jin. In an instant his arm 
is paralysed, and the steel falls from his grasp. The faithless spouse 
takes advantage of Leou’s emotion to escape. The priest reappears, 
Leou embraces the Buddhist religion and goes into a monastery. 

Let us now take a second play, written on another religion very 
widely professed—viz. the one based on the tenets of Lao-tseu, and 
which teaches the doctrine of transmigration. Many writers are 
fond of describing the transmigrated husband who returns to ascer- 
tain how long his widow has worn her weeds. As a matter of course, 
he seldom has the satisfaction of seeing himself mourned long. The 
subject is distinctly comic, without containing much inherent pro- 
fanity. The following is an outline of The Transmigration of Yo 
cheou. 

Yo-cheou is one of those judges who favour the rich, oppress 
the poor, and serve the party that bribes them the most. He has 
amassed great wealth, but he professes to be in poverty despite his 
high functions. The Emperor ordered an inquiry into the adminis- 
tration of justice in the province within Yo-cheou’s jurisdiction, but 
the latter had a clerk who kept the reports of proceedings and 
everything else in perfect order. From this inquiry the wily magis- 
trate issued covered with honour, and at liberty to continue his 
exactions, 

Yo-cheou leaves his court, and meets an aged hermit, Tao-se-lué, 
who exclaims on seeing him, ‘ Woe to Yo-cheou! his last hour is 
nigh!’ <A crowd gathers round the hermit and takes him for a 
lunatic. He is arrested by the judge, who returns home and falls 
sick. Yo-cheou’s end gradually approaches, and his family assemble 
round his bedside. He sends for his brother, to whom he gives a few 
parting injunctions, and communicates his fears that the lady about 
to become a widow will not remain faithful to his memory. Both 
the parties in question allay his anxiety, and he dies more or less 
happy. 

The second act introduces us to one of the eighteen hells 
mentioned in the Tao. The King of Terrors summons demons and 
genii to his palace for the purpose of passing sentence upon Yo-cheou. 
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If the art of scenic decoration were better understood this picture 
would be terribly effective, for we have here the weird and yet 
gorgeous splendours of the infernal abode, the supposed power of its 
lord, and the extraordinary doings of devils and spirits added to the 
impression which everything connected with religion produces. As 
it is, the whole thing savours of a farce, because the meagreness of 
the decorations strips the scene of its majesty and provokes scoffing 
mirth. Yo-cheou is condemned to a miser’s penalty: to pick up 
eternally small pieces of money from the bottom of a caldron full 
of burning oil. Lué-tao determines to intercede for the guilty 
judge, and demands an audience of the King of Terrors, or, as he is 
called in some places, the King of Hell. It is granted without 
hesitation. The conventionalities and polite platitudes that obtain 
in civilised communities are also observed by the gods, if we are to 
credit what follows. 


King of Hell. Illustrious master, I should have gone to see you. My unpar- 
donable want of civility confounds me. 

Ivé-tao, An important matter brings me hither. What crime has Yo-cheou 
committed that you punish him thus ? 

King of Hell. Are you aware that while this abominable man was on earth he 
traded with justice? And he is a miser; he shall go into the burning caldron, 
he shall! 

Ivé-tao. Great King, emulate the virtue of the sovereign Lord of Heaven, who 
leves to give life to all creatures. This Yo-cheou, however sordid he may have 
been, is none the less fitted for the priesthood, and he has declared himself my 
disciple. I beg you to join his body and soul together and to let him return to 
earth. 

King of Hell. Please to wait a second while I look downwards. 


He looks down on the earth and learns that Yo-cheou’s widow has 
just burnt her husband’s corpse. His regret at this occurrence is 
expressed in befitting terms. 


Iué-tao. In that case what can be done ? 

Yo-cheou. What infamy! What abominable cruelty! Ah, my wife, you 
‘were in a great hurry to be rid of my remains. Could you not have waited a day 
longer ? 

Iué-tao (to King). Have the power, great monarch, to give him the body of 
another man, if you think fit! Yes, I know you have, but will you be pleased to 
exercise your prerogative in this instance ? 

King of Hell. So be it, Lué-tao, I can refuse you nothing. 


He looks down once more to find out into whose body Yo-cheou’s 
spirit can be sent. Le, a young butcher, died three days ago, and 
his corpse can receive the judge’s soul. Only, he is dreadfully ugly, 
for he has blue eyes. 


Lué-tao. I accept your offer with all my heart. (Zo Yo-cheou.) The trans- 
migration of your soul will take place at once. As you well know, your body and 
soul cannot be reunited, as your widow has burnt the former. But this must excite 
no vain regrets on your part. You shall go into the body of a butcher with blue 
eyes ; but remember to keep your vows faithfully, and do not forget my exhorta- 
tions. 
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The third act is the most amusing. Le’s family and neighbours 
have collected near his remains. When the rites are about to begin 
he amazes everyone present by sitting up in bed and staring at his 
mournful surroundings. His wife and children almost weep for joy. 
But Le, or rather Yo-cheou, who has already forgotten his adventures, 
is far from disposed to share in this loving outburst. ‘Hush!’ he 
roars ; ‘ whoever saw such a scandal! What audacity! They come 
flocking into my very bed-chamber.’ He, of course, knows none of 
the persons surrounding him. ‘ Le, do you know me, your wife, who 
loves you tenderly ?’ exclaims the widow. She wants to kiss him, but 
he pushes her back. ‘Turn all these mad people out!’ he shouts, 
‘T'll have none of all this. Away, all of you.’ He makes an effort to 
rise, but, ignoring that Le had a twisted leg, he hurts himself and 
falls back on the bed with a groan. A crutch is brought, and he 
straightway leaves the place to go in search of his own house. 

In the next act he is scarcely able to recognise his former 
dwelling ; it was repaired after his death by order of the Imperial 
Censor in memory of his long and loyal services as a magistrate ! 
He knocks at his door, and his wife, who opens it, almost swoons with 
fright when she learns that he is Yo-cheou. Before she has time to 
recover, he walks into the house, followed by Le’s relatives. The 
butcher’s wife claims her husband, while the revived corpse swears 
that he is Yo-cheou, the former judge, and receives a sound thrashing 
for seeking to pass under anothername. Finally, all parties go before 
the Imperial Censor. But this is a case to puzzle a man even wiser 
than Solomon, seeing that Le is the plaintiff, Yo-cheou the 
defendant, and that both are the same individual. Fortunately, the 
old hermit appears at this juncture, and reminds Yo-cheou of the 
vows he has already broken; whereupon the latter makes a virtue of 
necessity and takes refuge in a cloister. 

It may be well to point out here that the unities of time, place, 
and action are not always observed, and the three summaries which 
have passed before our eyes already show to what an extent these 
rules are sometimes set at nought. 

A conspicuous difference between the English and Chinese 
dramas is explained by the fact that whereas in the former love holds 
a leading part, in the latter it is relegated to a secondary place. In 
England it is a passion, in Chinaa sentiment only ; hence the thousand 
intrigues love gives rise to are, in the latter country, either throwm 
into the shade or tabooed entirely. Without their ardent passions, 
many of our theatrical productions would lose their interest and most 
of their merit. An English, or to use a wider term,a European play- 
goer requires a due quantum of love. In China, on the other hand, 
this demand finds little echo, since love there is not the chief theme 
of bard and painter. Convention and the strength of parental 
authority have crushed, in a great measure, those amorous longings 
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which exist in the human heart; and as love, courtship, and matri- 
mony are even more prosaic in the Far East than in our part of the 
‘world, the first of these feelings, if handled as a passion, cannot 
powerfully arrest the attention of the multitude. 

Side by side with this singularity we must place another not less 
striking, and which the reader has already noticed—viz, the singing 
man. The singing man—there is but onein each piece—intones, as 
a portion of his véle, verses intended to point out a reflection, an 
allusion to former events, the unusual aspect of a situation, or 
anything else upon which the author wishes to lay stress. He often 
interrupts the development of the action, but this not unfrequently 
affords him an opportunity of putting the writer’s inmost thoughts 
more forcibly before the spectator. Although the extract from the 
Pe-pa-ke, given above, has shown how the words sung are inserted 
in the text, we shall reproduce two others, the first being taken 
from a tragedy and the second from a light piece. We must not 
omit to state that the manner of singing varies according to the 
nature of the impression to be created. 

In the Confronted Tunic—such is the accurate rendering of the 
title—a beggar, dying of cold and hunger, is befriended by a man 
who offers him shelter under his own roof.. The outcast tells his 
woful story to his benefactor and the latter’s son. The father, filled 


with compassion, exclaims, ‘ Behold this unfortunate man! for him 
the wheel of fortune has not turned!’ and then he adds, singing: 
‘ Who would believe that, in this world, there are many creatures so 
unhappy that they can hardly be taken for men ?’ 

In A Soubrette’s Intrigues, Pay-meen-chong, a graduate, is in 
love with the fair Seao-man, whom he met inagarden. The maiden 
reciprocates his love and sends her attendant, Fan-sou, after him. 


Fan-sou, Sir, I salute you. 

Pay-meen-chong. Ah, so you are here, Fan-sou. 

Fan-sou. How do you find yourself ? 

Pay-meen-chong. 1am dying of shame! I am ill, and she has reduced me to 
this state. Do not wonder at it, Fan-sou. But what brings you here ? 

Fan-s0u, My mistress takes a great interest in you, and she wishes to know if 
rest has made you feel better. . (Sings.) She recommends to you, sir, warm 
potions and taking care of your noble person. 

Pay-meen-chong. Does she send me any other advice ? 

Fan-sou. (Sings.) She desires you to study the King and the historians, and not 
to neglect literature. 

Pay-meen-chong. Does she send me also any counsels coming from her heart ? 

Fan-sou. (Sings and lays a finger on Pay’s mouth.) Take care to let no indis- 
creet word escape you. 

Pay-meen-chong. Iam so ill that my soul is weary and my dreams are no 
longer peaceful. 


Fan-sou is evidently a member of the fair sex, and the words 


‘singing man’ used a few paragraphs back, and here applied 
indirectly to her, will be explained more fully hereafter. 
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We remember how Tsai-yong left home at his father’s request to 
go up to Pekin. We now find that he competed with success, and 
that the Emperor loaded him with honours, But his triumphs 
undermined his love for Chao, and when his sovereign offered him a 
wife from among the great families of the land he accepted her. 
Remorse, however, and a remnant of love for her he left behind leave 
him no peace. Neaou, his second wife, in the first flush of wedded 
bliss, perceives that anxiety of some kind clouds her husband’s happi- 
ness, and her efforts to arrive at the truth have a womanly ring. 


Neaou. I heard just now the sound of your lute. 

Tsai-yong. Yes, wife, I play to calm my troubled mind, 

Neaou, I heard of your talents long ago, and everyone says that you are a pto- 
ficient in music. How is it, then, that as soon as [ come to listen you cease? sI 
am glad to hearken to your play, for your servant, too, has troubles. Sing me a 
song, I beg of you. 

Tsai-yong. Since you wish it I shall do so; but say, what do you want me to 
sing? Would you like ‘The Pheasant that takes Flight in the Morning’ ? 

Yeaou. Oh, no, it contains no love. 

Tsai-yong. You are wrong. Still, I shall sing ‘The Bird Louen separated 
from the Mate it Loves.’ 

Neaou. . . . Why will you describe with your lute the sorrowsof widowhood ? 

Tsai-yong. Then let us take something else. What do you say to ‘The Ven- 
geance of the Beautiful Concubine Chao-keun’ ? 

Neaou. Why sing of vengeance in the palace of the Hans, where peace and 
concord reign? In such a calm evening, my lord, and before such a delightful 
landscape, let me hear ‘ When the Tempest shakes the Pines.’ 

Tsai-yong. Very well, it isa fine song (sings and accompanies himself on the lute). 

Neaou. (Interrupts.) You make a mistake, Why do you sing to the tune 
¢ When I dream of returning to my Birthplace’ ? 

Tsai-yong. True, I shall begin again. 

Neaou, You are wrong once more, my lord ; that is the air of ‘The Abandoned 
Turtle-dove.’ 

Tsai-yong. I take one tune for the other. 

Neaou, You cannot do that unwittingly. You despise me and will not sing 
before me. 

Tsai-yong. Such a thought is far from me. The fact is that I cannot use this 
instrument. 

Neaou. And why not ? 

Tsai-yong. Because I used always my old one when I sang formerly. This 
lute is new and I am not accustomed to it, 

Neaou, Where is the other one ? 

Tsai-yong. I threw it away long ago. 

Neaou. Why? 

Tsai-yong. Because I have a new one, ' 

Neaou, Suffer your servant to ask you another question, Why do you not 
leave this instrument and return to the old one ? 

Tsai-yong. Do you think, wife, that at the bottom of my heart I do not love 
my old lute? But, unfortunately, I cannot leave this one! 

Neaou. Allow me to put you one question more, my lord. As you cannot 
abandon this instrument, how comes it that you are still attached to the other? 
I fancy that your heart is far away. 

Tsai-yong (sadly). I have broken my old lute, and now that I desire to play 
on this one, I am unable to do so, for I confound one note with another, 
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Neaou. The confusion exists only in your heart. Whom is it that you think 
of with so much emotion ? 

Tsai-yong. Whom can I think of? 

Neaou. How can I tell? Of someone, perhaps, you would not like to see 


again. 


And the scene continues in this style until the graduate’s secre 
is torn from him by his wife’s shrewdness and tenacity. 

This conjugal story leads us to transcribe one of a different de- 
scription, without which no account of the Chinese drama can be held 
satisfactory. But before doing this we must explain as briefly as 
possible a peculiar phase of Chinese life, generally avoided by writers 
of travels. 

We have all heard how a Chinaman considers a large family one 
of the signal favours of his gods. There are times, however, when a 
husband’s hopes to rear posterity are shaken in one way or the other, 
and he seeks out of doors for pleasures he cannot find at home. This 
destroys home life to a degree incompatible with Chinese notions. 
The law empowers him, therefore, to introduce into his family circle 
a concubine, whose children by him are considered legitimate if the 
lawful wife have no issue, whilst in the contrary case they are bastards 
whose paternity has been recognised. It is only fair to add that this 
custom is not general, that the interloper can enter the household 
with the wife’s leave only and under duly defined conditions, and that 
she owes obedience to the mistress of the house. Taking into account 
woman’s idiosyncrasies—and man’s, to be more exact—it is easy to 
guess what heartburnings such a system occasions and what opportu- 
nities it affords for character-drawing. The following affords a good 
example of this. 

Le is a rough and simple citizen with a modicum of brains, and 
he is captivated by Chang-eou, a young and fickle woman of doubtful 
reputation, but unquestionably beautiful. She is also endowed by 
Nature with a cleverness and a fertility of resource sufficient to baffle 
the most renowned doctors. Small wonder is it that Le gets hope- 
lessly entangled in her meshes. She feels no love for him, though a 
strong one for his money, and she proposes to perform the ceremonies 
necessary before gaining admission under his roof, and to which we 
shall give the name of marriage since they constitute a sort of poly- 
gamy. Le has not the power, perhaps not the will also, to refuse her. 
His wife, as might be expected, indignantly and vainly protests 
against hi; decisions. This is what ensues :— 


Le. I will marry her. 

Leou. If you do that you will kill me with grief. (Sings.) My indignation 
waxes so fierce that I long to plunge her powdered face into the waters of the 
river Me-lo. If her passion for you grows stronger it is because she yearns to 
deprive me of the pleasures to which I am entitled. Turn your ear away from 
the insidious words of her mouth. This vile woman deceives you, she trades on 
her charms, and still you are eager to marry her! (Sings in another key.) What} 
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‘you propose admitting this she-wolf into your house! Remember that when you 
have married her harmony will give place to petty quarrels, How can you stoop 
to leave your lawful wife for a degraded concubine? If you do not take up my 
defence when she and I fall out, I shall quit this place. If I hasten to meet you 
when you return homé, this woman will heap insults upon me from her 
window. 

Le. You misjudge her ; she is as incapable as myself of doing such things. 

Leou (sings). Turn a deaf ear to a creature whose heart is full of malice. She 
will lose no opportunity of abusing your credulity and of plundering your house. 
‘She will make you scenes and torment you with her long tongue. To satisfy her 
you will require heaps of gold and silver. The day will come when you will have 
to pawn your farm and your lands, and to sacrifice your silken stuffs. You will 
then res mble a leafless twig. 

Ie. Ah, she possesses so many attractions, how can I help being in love with 
her ? 

Leou (sings). You love her glances and you worship her painted and finely- 
arched black eyebrows. But remember that her brow, with its splendour, like that 
of the flower Fou-yang,’ brings ruin on homes ; that her lips, red like a cherry and 
soft like a peach, help to devour men’s souls. Her breath is as sweet as the odour 
of the clove tree, but I fear that a gust of wind will scatter all these charms, 

Le, You dread imaginary things. At any rate, I am resolved to marry her. 


No other conclusion could be expected. Chang-eou is introduced 
into the house to pay Leou the homage prescribed by custom. 


Chang-eou (on the threshold). Mr. Le! Mr. Le! (He comes out of his room.) 
Are your ears stopped up? I have been calling you since the last hour and you 
do not hear me! I come to pay my respects to your wife. Four distinct bows I 
shall make her, She will receive the first, sitting ; at the second, I expect her to 
rise ; and she will return the third and fourth. If she conforms herself to the re- 
quirements of politeness, so much the better; but if she does not, I shall leave 
the house at once. 

Ie. Come, there is no hurry; I shall go and speak with her. (To Leou.) 
‘Wife, Chang-eou is here, and her desire is to do homage to you. Do not fail to 
return her last two bows. If you do not respect established usages, she will quarrel 
with you. 


LIeou. For the sake of peace, I am ready to do as you wish. 


Chang-eou (enters, to Levu). Madam, be pleased to sit down before receiving 
your sister’s homage. (Bows twice.) 


Ie. My wife will now rise. 
Chang-eou (bowing several times), What devil of a nail fixes her to that chair? 
How is it that she does not acknowledege my courtesies ? (Gets angry.) 


Leou loses her temper also, and sharply scolds her husband. The 
latter does his utmost to calm her and to put an end to this un- 
pleasant scene, but he finds his task a thankless one. Chang-eou, on 
her side, loses patience and sets herself against him. His position 
between two shrieking women is not to be envied. Chang-eou feels 
that she is bound to win the advantage, and she is not the person to 
waste an opportunity of attaining her object. ‘I tell ycu once for 
all, Le,’ she exclaims, ‘that if you love ber I must retire, but that 
if you love me you must repudiate her!’ ‘How can I turn her off,’ 


* A flower that changes colour thrice 2 Cay, 
Vor, XXXVII—No. 217 LL 
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asks Le, ‘when she is my wife and the mother of my son and 
daughter?’ ‘What!’ replies Chang-eou, ‘ besides refusing to listen 
to me, you take her part! Enough; I leave the house.’ But Le 
cannot consent to lose his paramour. He resolves to cast off Leou, 
and when the latter hears of this she swoons. Grief kills her in a 
short time. 

Every student of our national drama has learnt that before the 
Restoration of Charles the Second no woman was permitted to perform 
on an English stage. In Italy this prohibition was of even longer 
duration, since actresses were unknown at Rome in 1740.7 Their 
introduction upon European boards is possibly the outgrowth of 
progress. In China the reverse isthe case. There, acting as a pro- 
fession for women was countenanced until a century and a half ago, 
but their profligacy became so conspicuous—so runs the story—that 
a decree was published excluding them from the stage, and this law 
is still in force. It is hard to ascertain how far this measure was 
justified, but in the absence of irrefragable proofs we may hazard the 
theory that the edict referred to had a political rather than a moral 
signification. Tolerating actresses, especially in a country where 
the drama”possesses great influence, is a violation of the traditional 
principle of government in virtue of which women are constantly 
kept in subjection. A talented actress is sure to be a popular 
idol; wealth and honours are laid at her feet, her fancies are 
humoured, and her irregular life is tolerated. She enjoys an apparent 
superiority over the general run of men, and her sex thereby gains 
strength and influence. Her ambitious sisters, too, in other 
walks of life strive to throw off their shackles. Many will urge 
that, if this view be correct, the authorities would have found an 
earlier opportunity of suppressing what they regard as an evil ; and 
we observe, in reply, that our limited acquaintance with Chinese 
history renders it impossible for us to determine in what way social 
and other causes hindered the carrying out of this so-called reform 
at an earlier date. If, on the other hand, the measure had a purely 
moral tendency, who can explain why the Government delayed so 
long to enforce it? It is proper to add that, whatever reason this 
change was owing to, it did not affect the nature of the drama, 
although, from a strictly artistic point of view, it caused a grotesque- 
ness in the love parts, which would have aroused the ire of William 
Hazlitt. 

It is worthy of note that while in the titles of pieces an elaborate 
display of words is used, as The Slave of the Treaswres he guards in 
lieu of the simple but comprehensive word Miser, the contrary is 
done when giving names to characters, and such cognomens as Mr. 
Pocketemptier, Mr. Humbug, &c. are much appreciated. The names 
bestowed are often adapted to the bearer’s position and proclivities. 

7 L’Itatie il y a Cent Ans, by Charles de Brosses, ii. 207. 
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Witticisms are greatly sought after and, as we have intimated, 
humour and satire are far from neglected. This is how the presiding 
official at a competitive examination is sometimes made to address 
the candidates. His comical vein induces us to overlook his 
buffoonery :— 

Gentlemen graduates (he says), by a decision of the sovereign court of Le-pou 
I am appointed examiner-in-chief, and as a new triennial period is about to open, 
the Emperor has charged me to preside over the examens. It is for me to discern 
each candidate’s merit. But, gentlemen, do not alarm yourselves, forI am one of 
those magistrates who love pleasure and gaiety, and I have nothing common in 
this respect with my immediate predecessor. During the last examinations, for 
example, the first essay had for its theme a literary question ; the second, a moral 
one ; and the third one on politics. I propose altering all this. Instead of these three 
dissertations, you will haveto write the second line of a distich, to guess an enigma, 
and to sing a song. Whoever completes the distich will be able to solve the enigma 
and to sing the song. He will be raised to the rank of a Choang-youen and covered 
with glory ; he will wear in his bonnet flowers embroidered in gold, and sit at the 
sumptuous banquet of the doctors in the Imperial Palace. As for the man that 
fails, his face will be smudged with ink, and he will be driven out of this hall 
with sticks. 


This and the quotations cited in the course of our paper give a 
sufficient idea of the manner in which satire and its concomitants 
are employed. 

For many ages the native dramatists have lashed avarice and 
official corruption—and especially the former—yet both are as wide- 
spread as ever, and the Chinese remain one of the most avaricious 
nations on the face of the globe. Again, the depravity of their 
priesthood and the ridiculous sides of their religions have been brought 
out with a vigour calculated to astonish the most free-thinking 
European ; still, priest and faith have lost none of their influence over 
the masses, 


GEORGE ADAMS, 
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A NIGHT IN THE REPORTERS GALLERY 


Every newspaper reader has heard of the reporters’ gallery of the 
House of Commons. It is the medium through which he is enabled 
to gaze upon the arena at Westminster on which the rival political 
parties of the State fight out at close quarters their polemical differ- 
ences; to observe how the great captains bear themselves in the com- 
bats, and to hear what each has got to say, in that war of words, in 
support of the faith that is in him. But of the ways and means of 
the gallery popular knowledge is of the most meagre character. 
Indeed, outside the ranks of journalism there are few acquainted with 
the conditions under which the reports of speeches and the descrip- 
tions of incidents in the House of Commons are supplied to the 
morning newspapers. The attention of the visitor to the House is 
often irresistibly attracted from the proceedings on the floor of the 
Chamber by the bustle and animation which prevail in the gallery 
over the Speaker’s chair. He knows it is the reporters’ gallery. 
There is sufficient evidence of that in the spectacle of pens and pencils 
in the nimble fingers of its occupants flying over the pages of note- 
books. He watches with interest the relieving of the men who are 
‘on’ for a verbatim report of a great speech by Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Chamberlain. At the signal—a touch on the 
shoulder—ten or a dozen reporters jump simultaneously out of the 
little boxes in front of the gallery, and giving place to colleagues, ready 
with notebook and pencil to take up the speaker at the exact point 
at which they left off, they disappear from the gallery. But of what 
goes on outside the gallery the average visitor to the House, like 
the average newspaper reader, is ignorant. Let us, then, have a look 
behind the scenes of this busy journalistic workshop at Westminster. 
We shall find it an experience at once interesting and instructive. 


The ambition of every newspaper reporter is to get into the gallery 
of the House of Commons. But only a favoured few obtain that dis- 
tinction. No one is permitted to enter the gallery without a ticket, 
and, owing to its limited accommodation, not more than 250 of these 
tickets are issued by the Serjeant-at-Arms to newspapers whose 
positions entitle them to be represented there by reporters, London 
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correspondents, leader-writers, artists, or sketch-writers. The tickets 
are of two classes: ‘ transferable’ and ‘ non-transferable.’ A trans- 
ferable ticket may be used by any member of the staff of the news- 
paper for whom it is issued ; but the non-transferable ticket can be 
used only by the journalist whose name it contains. The non-trans- 
ferable tickets are in this form :— 


REPORTERS’ GALLERY, 
Hovszs or Commons. 
Not Transferable. 
Session 1895. 


Mr. WiiriaAm Govan, 
The Daily Mercury. 
H. D. Ersxrye. 


Well, armed with this piece of cardboard, we are allowed to pass 
through the outer gates of Palace Yard by the vigilant policemen on 
duty there; and from the cloisters of Palace Yard we ascend by a 
spiral staircase to the wing of the Houses of Parliament set apart for 
the accommodation of the members of the reporters’ gallery. 


Until this session access to the gallery was to be had only by one 


door, which was in the centre. Last session a strong representation 
as to the difficulties of entrance and exit on busy nights was made by 
the Committee of the gallery to the First Commissioner of Works, and 
as a result the centre door was built up, and two doors—one at each 
end—were opened in the gallery during the recess. Inside the gallery 
sits Mr. Woodcraft, the principal gallery attendant, whose easy duty 
it is to preserve order and decorum amongst its occupants. He is in 
evening dress and wears across his breast the badge which distin- 
guishes all the attendants in the House—a brass chain with a figure 
of Mercury attached. If it be our first appearance for the session, our 
credentials from the Serjeant-at-Arms must be produced for inspec- 
tion by Mr. Woodcraft. But you are rarely asked again during the 
session to show your credentials if you are the holder of a non- 
transferable ticket. The first impression one gets of the gallery 
is its narrow and confined dimensions. In front of it, and over- 
looking the Chamber, are twenty-nine boxes, each just affording 
sitting room for one person. Behind, against the carved oak screen 
running right round the gallery, and separated from the, boxes by a 
narrow gangway only, is a raised bench with a ledge in front for the 
purposes of writing. Not more than eighty journalists can be accom- 
modated in the gallery, between the boxes, the bench and some 
standing room in the corners, so that on nights of interest and im- 
portance the gallery becomes, indeed, ‘a congested district.’ 
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The boxes, which, of course, are better situated than the bench 
behind for seeing and hearing what is going on below on the floor 
of the House, are allotted to the exclusive use of certain London and 
provincial journals and news agencies. The Zimes has got three of 
the boxes in the very centre, and therefore in the best position, 
in the gallery. One is for the use of its reporting staff, another for 
the chief of the staff, and the third for the writer of its Parliamen- 
tary summary. The other London morning papers, the Daily 
Chronicle, the Standard, the Daily News, the Morning Post, the 
Morning Advertiser, the Daily Telegraph, have each a box for their 
reporters, and another each for their summary-writers or the chiefs 
of their staffs. Two of the metropolitan evening papers, and two 
only, enjoy a share, but only a share,ina box. The Pall Mall 
Gazette has the use of a box till six o’clock, when Reuter, the foreign 
news agency, gets possession, and the Globe divides in like manner 
the accommodation of a box with the summary-writer of the Morning 
Advertiser. The Press Association and the Central News, the two 
chief news agencies, have each got two boxes for their reporting 
staffs and summary-writers; and there is also a box for the Parlia- 
mentary debates’ staff. Amongst the provincial papers, the Scotsman 
(Edinburgh), the Glasgow Herald, the Freeman’s Journal (Dublin), 
and the Manchester Guardian alone have the exclusive use of boxes. 
Important provincial papers like the Yorkshire Post, the Liverpool 
Courier, the Liverpool Post, the Birmingham Daily Post, the 
Manchester Courier, the Leeds Merewry, the Bradford Observer, the 
Dundee Advertiser, the Irish Times, the Glasgow Daily Mail, the 
South Wales Daily News, the Newcastle Chronicle, &c., have to share 
between them the few remaining boxes. This is done by two or 
three of the Liberal papers, or two or three of the Conservative 
papers, combining together and employing a special staff to report 
‘local members’—members sitting for constituencies within the 
district covered by each paper—special attention, of course, being 
given to Liberal members by the Liberal papers, and to Conservative 
members by Conservative papers, the remainder of the report being 
supplied by the Press Association or the Central News. 


The provincial morning papers who have not special representa- 
tives in the gallery get their reports from one or other of the news 
agencies. These reports are of three classes—the ‘summary,’ a con- 
tinuous but summarised report of the proceedings ; ‘ specials,’ consist- 
ing of full and first-person reports of ministers, and ex-ministers of 
importance ; and ‘ locals,’ or reports of local members done specially 
for local papers. These three separate and distinct reports of the 
proceedings in Parliament are often delivered, by telegraph, of course, 
to a newspaper in the provinces during the night, and with the aid 
of scissors and paste are arranged in order, as one coherent and com- 
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plete report by the sub-editor. The length at which the Parliamen- 
tary speeches of local members, particularly on local matters, are 
given in provincial journals, while distinguished statesmen like Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour are often put into a few lines in 
the same report, must have occasionally puzzled newspaper readers. 
The arrangement I have described will throw some light on the 
mystery. But it must be also borne in mind that a speech by a 
local member on a local matter frequently transcends in interest and 
importance to local readers even the most eloquent pronouncement on 
some subject of Imperial concern bya Prime Minister. The London 
journals are in a different position. They have no ‘local members’ 
to look after. They are indifferent to the representative of Bow and 
Bromley, or of Kensington, as such; and in reporting Parliament 
they are guided solely by the space at their command, and the nature 
of the proceedings. 


It is a common complaint of the provincial press that undue 
representation has been given to the London journals in the distribu- 
tion of boxes and seats in the reporters’ gallery. It is said, ‘Why 
should the Times have three boxes, and why should the other London 
papers have two boxes each, when not one of the daily newspapers 
of important provincial centres like Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 


Newcastle, Cardiff, has a box for its own exclusive use?’ The exist- 
ing allotment of seats took place many years ago, when perhaps the 
provincial press lagged far behind the London press, Now, however, 
the daily newspapers of our large provincial towns occupy, by right 
of their enterprise and ability, positions not inferior to the metro- 
politan journals ; and they report Parliament at as great length as 
any of the London papers, save the Zimes, while they have to bear 
the heavy expense, from which the metropolitan papers are free, of 
nightly telegraphing these reports to their publishing offices in the 
country. The foreign press correspondents in London also complain 
—and, I think, complain with great justice—of their total exclusion 
from the gallery, though the correspondents of London newspapers 
are afforded the fullest facilities for the discharge of their functions 
in all the legislative assemblies on the Continent. The only repre- 
sentative of the foreign press in the gallery of the House of Commons 
is Reuter’s agency. But the truth is, the authorities of the House, 
Mr. Speaker and the Serjeant-at-Arms, are naturally reluctant to 
make any innovation which would either disturb long-existing privi- 
leges, or increase the already undue pressure on the accommodation in 
the gallery ; and until the House itself deems it a matter in which 
it might becomingly interest itself and passes a ‘ Redistribution of 
Seats Bill’ for the gallery, the present condition of things will pro- 
bably be allowed to continue. 
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The seats on the back bench, which, as I have already said, do not 
command a full view of the House, are not reserved. They are used, 
as a rule, by descriptive writers, London correspondents, and leader 
writers, who take notes of the salient points of important speeches, 
or watch for interesting incidents or material of any kind for graphic 
and spicy paragraphs ; and by artists and caricaturists on the look- 
out for characteristic attitudes and facial expressions of the leading 
Parliamentarians. In the normal condition of things there is no 
difficulty in getting a seat on this bench; but on interesting occa- 
sions, when a big Bill is about to be introduced, or an important speech 
to be delivered, you have to come down early to secure a place 
there. 


Let us see, now, how the reporters work. We will take the 
Times staff for the purposes of illustration. The staff formerly con- 
sisted of at least thirteen reporters and the chief, but as the Times 
have now undertaken to supply the report to Messrs. Waterlow, the 
printers and publishers of the Parliamentary Debates popularly 
known as ‘ Hansard,’ the staff has been increased by three additional 
reporters. The average strength of the staffs of the other London 
papers is eight men. As a rule, they report the proceedings at 
only about half the length the Times gives to its splendid record, but 
they work on the same principles. At the opening of every sitting 
the chief of the staff who superintends the work draws up a list of 
quarter-hour ‘turns,’ which is followed by the members of the staff 
in regular rotation. Here is a specimen : 


Staff Turns 
Mr. Ponsonby . ; . ° ° ° . 8 
yy Robinson ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° . 3.15 
» Rowland . ° . ° ° ‘ . . 38,30 
» Salter . ° ° ° ° . ‘ ‘ - 3.45 
», Macauley . ° ° ° ° ° ° + 
» Smith . as é ° P . ° ° . 4.15 
y Wright ° . ‘ = ; ° ° . 437 
» Hooke . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 445 
y Williams. . . . . ‘ . we 
» Reynolds. : ° . ; . . - 515 
yy Jones . ° i ° ° ° ° : - 5.30 
» Higginson . ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ . 5.46 
» Browne ; ° ° ° ° ° ° . = 
yy Stubbs . . ° ° . i . ‘ . 6.15 
y Clarke . . ° ; ‘ ° . ° - 6.30 
Alexander . ° ° ° . , “ . 6.45 














Mr. Ponsonby is due again at 7 o’clock, Mr. Robinson at 7.15, and so 
on, so that each member of the staff gets more than three clear hours 
to transcribe his quarter of an hour of shorthand notes into long-hand, 
unless some of the reporters are required in the Lords, when, of course, 
the time between turns is not’so long. If the debate is not of any 
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great interest, a ‘turn’ will occupy in transcription only an hour, or in 
some instances two hours, according to the standing of the speaker. 
But even if the member be Mr, Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir William Harcourt, or any of the other Party leaders, who are 
usually given verbatim and in the first person, the writing out of his 
notes will not take the reporter much more than two hours. Mr. 
Ponsonby’s third ‘turn’ comes at eleven o’clock. At ten o’clock the 
‘turns’ are shortened to ten minutes, at eleven to seven and a half 
minutes, and at midnight to five minutes, in order that the ‘ copy’ 
may be written up with all possible speed and despatched to the 
composing-room in Printing House Square. Mr. Ponsonby will, 
probably, have a fourth turn of seven and a half or of five minutes 
before the House adjourns between twelve and one o’clock; but the 
members of the staff towards the bottom of the list will have only 
three turns each. They make up for coming on late by getting off 
early. The list, however, is changed every week. By a natural 
process of rotation, Mr. Robinson, who is second on the list this 
week, will next week open the proceedings, and be followed by Mr. 
Rowland and the others in the same order, while Mr. Ponsonby goes 
to the bottom of the list. 


There is just one more point to explain in connection with the 
list of turns. As each man writes out his turn he puts on every slip 
a number, ‘ 1’ or ‘ 2’ or ‘ 3,’ to indicate that it is his first, or second, 
or third turn. Thus Mr. Ponsonby writes on the top of his slips 
*1,’* 2, ‘3, &c.; and at the end of the turn writes, ‘ Robinson 
follows.’ Mr. Robinson in like manner uses for his first turn the 
numeral ‘1’ on his slips. As further guides to the compositors in 
‘making-up ’ the report when it is put into type, Mr. Robinson begins 
his turn by stating that he has relieved Mr. Ponsonby, thus: ‘ Robin- 
son follows Ponsonby,’ and by also indicating who is addressing the 
House, thus: ‘ Balfour speaking.’ This is done right through the 
report. It may seem to the outsider an elaborate system of precau- 
tion; but such is the hurry and excitement that prevail in the 
composing-room, especially towards the hour when the paper has to 
be ‘put to bed,’ that this exceeding care is very needful to prevent 
‘ mixes "—such as portions of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s speech being 
attributed to Mr. Labouchere, and vice versi—which, however amus- 
ing they may be to the newspaper reader, do not, to say the least, 
tend to the gaiety of the printing office, 


When a reporter is relieved by a colleague at the end of his 
quarter of an hour, he leaves the gallery and goes to one of the 
writing-out rooms to transcribe his notes, We will accompany him 
thither. Immediately outside the gallery is a large compartment 
containing a telegraph office where Press and private messages are 
received. This office is connected with St. Martin’s-le-Grand by a 
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pneumatic tube, through which ‘ copy’ tucked into ‘ carriers’ is trans- 
mitted to the provincial instrument-room at the Central Telegraph 
Office, a distance of two miles and a half from Westminster, in five 
minutes, and thence telegraphed all over the country. The compart- 
ment behind the gallery, and two rooms to the right and left, and 
another large compartment connected with the first by a skort pas- 
sage, resound with the bustle of messenger boys, in the uniforms of 
the news agencies, and several London and provincial papers, carrying 
to and fro ‘copy’ and writing materials for the reporters; the click, 
click of several ‘sounder’ telegraph instruments, over which reports 
of the proceedings in the House are being transmitted to some 
of the London evening papers or to the London offices of provincial 
papers connected with the gallery by special wires; and the shout- 
ing of messages to other newspaper offices through telephones. 


Leaving this scene of bustle and excitement, we mount a staircase 
and find ourselves in a suite of apartments overlooking Palace Yard, 
and devoted to the exclusive use of members of the gallery as writ- 
ing-out rooms and recreation rooms. Two of the Committee rooms 
overlooking the terrace and river are also appropriated to the use of 
the journalists. All the rooms are lighted with electric lights, and 
most of them are airy, commodious and comfortable. The four rooms 
used for writing are supplied with desks, chairs, and ink, pens and 
blotting paper. One of them also contains a useful library, consisting 
of works of reference, volumes of the Parliamentary debates, blue 
books, Bills and other Parliamentary papers ; and in another lovers 
of the weed may smoke while they are at work. These writing- 
rooms are crowded during the night with reporters transcribing their 
notes, and leader-writers, London correspondents and writers of 
Parliamentary sketches spinning from their fertile and imaginative 
brains criticisms of speeches and policies, and descriptions of scenes 
and incidents in the House. Well, in one of these rooms the reporter 
who has just been relieved writes out his quarter of an hour’s 
turn at note-taking. If some obscure or unimportant ‘ honourable 
gentleman’ spoke during the turn the task is very easily and quickly 
discharged. But if it were Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, or any of the other great men of Parliament who are 
usually reported fully, the transcription of the shorthand notes will, 
as I have already said, occupy an arduous and trying hour, or an 
hour and a half at least. In the case of an important speech four or 
six reporters who have been ‘ on’ during the same quarter of an hour 
write out together in order to ensure absolute accuracy. One of the 
group reads out his notes as he transcribes, and all the others, as they 
write, practically, from his dictation, follow the narrative on their 
own notes, and correct errors into which the reader may have fallen, 
from one cause or another. This practice is necessary for several 
reasons. For instance, sometimes it is difficult for all the reporters 
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to hear a speaker distinctly. It may be because of the right honour- 
able member’s imperfect articulation, or of the situation of the bench 
from which he addresses the House. But though all the reporters 
may not succeed in transferring every word of the right honourable 
gentleman to their note-books, a group of four or six are certain— 
unless the speaker was exceptionally indistinct—to have, between 
them, a full and complete record of his utterance, and so by writing 
out together and comparing each others’ notes they can turn out a 
veritable photographic reproduction of the speech exactly as it was 


spoken. 


The two qualities in a speaker which most delight the reporter 
are lucid thinking and distinct utterance; and, whatever else they 
may lack, most of the great Parliamentarians of the day possess these 
two qualities. Old reporters will tell you that public speaking has 
undergone a complete revolution in style and manner. Statesmen 
like Bright and Disraeli and Gladstone—to mention three who were 
masters of different styles of the fine art of oratory—always spoke 
slowly, deliberately and impressively, and the average reporter never 
had any difficulty in taking them. But the style of speaking popular 
nowadays in Parliament is what is called ‘the conversational style’ 
—a free and rapid flow of words, which not infrequently taxes all the 
reporter’s skill and dexterity in the use of ‘the winged art’ to get 
them down on his note-book. But speed does not frighten the reporter 
so much as muddled and incoherent ideas indistinctly expressed. 

Of all our leading Parliamentarians Mr. Chamberlain is the easiest 
to report. His average rate of speaking is 140 words a minute, and, 
besides, he possesses, in the highest degree perhaps, the qualities of 
lucidity of thought and distinctness of utterance. Mr. John Morley, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr, Goschen in 
the Commons, Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, Lord Ashbourne, the 
Duke of Devonshire in the Lords, never present any difficulties to 
the reporter, though none of them, with perhaps the exception of 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, is quite so easy to ‘ take’ as Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Lord Herschell and Lord Halsbury in the Lords, Sir R. Web- 
ster, Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Fletcher Moulton in the Commons, are, 
like most lawyers, unpleasant speakers from the reporter’s point of 
view. But comparing the occupants of the Treasury Bench, as a 
whole, with the occupants of the front Opposition Bench, as a whole, 
it must be said that the members of the Government give the 
reporters the more trouble and worry, both on account of rapidity 
and indistinctness of expression. Mr. H. H. Fowler, introducing the 
Franchise Bill and the Parish Councils Bill in the session of 1892, 
gave the reporters an exceedingly hard time of it. That, however, 
was due largely to the mass of statistics he had necessarily to quote, 
and through these—the most difficult of all matter to report—h 
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galloped at a pace that paralysed the fingers of the reporters. Ordi- 
narily Mr. Fowler is, like Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Acland, Mr. Gardner, 
or Mr. Bryce, comparatively easy. But I cannot say as much for 
Sir M. Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir Edward Grey, Mr, Arnold Morley, and 
Mr. George Russell; and perhaps Mr. Sydney Buxton should also be 
included in this category of difficult speakers on the Treasury Bench. 


Now that Lord Randolph Churchill has passed away, Mr. Balfour 
is, after Sir R. Webster and Mr. Matthews, probably the most difficult 
speaker on the front Opposition bench. He is generally easy to take 
when he makes an important speech, but latterly in discussions in 
Committee he has developed a very rapid style of speaking. A 
change for the worse, in the reportorial sense, has also come over Sir 
William Harcourt. When Sir William takes part in an important 
debate—a debate in which each speaker endeavours to make the 
most of his powers—he is one of the most delightful and easiest of 
men to report, but during the discussions in Committee on his Budget 
last session he gave the gallery men many bad quarters of an hour. 
Indistinctness was the great fault of which we had reason to complain. 
The right honourable gentleman had the habit of turning his back 
on the gallery and speaking down the Chamber with the result, of 
course, that we could not hear him, and much of what he is reported 
to have said during these discussions is mere guess work, However, 
gallery men can forgive him many things, for he did them an excel- 
lent service last session. His speech introducing the Budget made 
about eight columns in the newspapers. He read it in the House, 
for he had it typewritten, and he subsequently sent copies of it up to 
the gallery. It was a speech that was full of figures. It would have 
been difficult to take a full and accurate note of it; and so our relief 
and joy when we were informed that we would get copies of it were 
really too deep for words. 


Of the men in the front rank Mr. Asquith is the most difficult 
to report. He is clear and distinct in utterance, but he is excessively 
rapid. A reporter following him on a ‘ verbatim note’ has very little 
breathing time. He never pauses in the course of a speech. His 
clear-cut sentences—long, rotund and full-bodied—come flowing 
uninterruptedly from his lips at a steady, pitiless rate of between 
160 and 170 words per minute. And then so subtle is his use of 
phrases, so delicate are the shades of meaning he conveys by his critical 
selection of them, that every word of a sentence must be given if you 
are to retain its original force and colour. Amongst other men of 
distinction who are difficult speakers are Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Henry 
James, and Mr. Courtney. Mr. Courtney is by no means a fast 
speaker ; and when he is lifted by strong emotion out of his ordinary 
mood, as in the case of his celebrated speech last session on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, he is easy to report. His ordinary mood, 
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however, is very trying. His pedantic and philosophic points make 
too great a strain on the common-sense mind of the average re- 
porter. Sir Henry James is rapid, involved, and indistinct; and 
the extraordinary fluency and swiftness of utterance of Sir Charles 
Dilke make it difficult for the fastest shorthand writer to keep pace 
with him. Of the Irish representatives, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. John 
Redmond, Mr. W. O’Brien, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. T. P. O'Connor on 
the Nationalist side, and Colonel Saunderson, Mr. Carson, Mr. David 
Plunket, and Mr. T. W. Russell on the Unionist side, are easy to 
report. Mr. Dillon is very rapid, but very distinct ; Mr. Blake rarely 
speaks, but when he does, his strange and unfamiliar style, with its 
portentously long sentences, is difficult to master; and Mr. Sexton’s 
marvellous facility of words and phrase-making often tests the skill 
of the most expert reporter. 

It may be asked whether reporters often find it necessary to im- 
prove the speeches of members of Parliament. Well, in the case of 
any of the leading men what the reporters aim at is to give a verbatim 
transcript of the speech—to give the exact words of the speaker in the 
order and form in which they are uttered. If a reporter condenses 
in such a case, it is because orders have come from the newspaper 
office that space is limited and that ‘copy’ must be kept down. But 
if the necessary space is available the desire of the reporter is to give 
everything. Repetitions are retained when they are used to drive 
home a proposition—to imprint it on the minds of the audience ; and 
even redundancies and archaic expressions are given when they occur 
—and they rarely do—in first-person reports of speeches on im- 
portant subjects by leading Parliamentarians. Indeed, these speeches 
are, as a rule, so perfect in diction that it would be presumptuous on 
the part of the reporter to attempt to make the language more 
forcible or more graphic. But the speeches of smaller men often 
need improvement. Many of them habitually clothe their hazy ideas 
in lax, loose, and disjointed talk, which, if reported as uttered, would 

mar or ruin their reputations. But even when revising and con- 
densing the speeches of these men the conscientious reporter retains, 
as far as possible, the exact phraseology that has been used. If this 
course were not generally followed by the reporters, the individuality 
of speeches in temperament and diction, their actuality and colour, 
would be lost. All would be alike so far as the outward dress of 
language is concerned; all would be reduced or raised to the same 
monotonous level. Some people may still retain the notion which 
had some vogue in the early days of reporting, that reporters ‘ colour’ 
their reports of speeches, according to their own political opinions. 
But the idea, if it does exist, is utterly without foundation. A re- 
porter is no more influenced in his work by his political opinions than 
is a doctor or a lawyer. 
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Let us see now what means are at the disposal of members of the 
gallery for rest, recreation, and refreshment. There isa good dining- 
room, overlooking Palace Yard, the walls of which are hung with 
portraits of distinguished gallery men who have gone to the happy 
land where there are no parliamentary orators and no newspapers. The 
menu card shows a list of dishes—soups, fish, joints, entrées, pastries, 
and wines, &c.—suitable to the simple tastes and limited purses of 
journalists. Formerly the kitchen committee catered for us as well 
as for the members of Parliament, but we found it agreed neither with 
our digestions nor our purses. Now the catering is done by a special 
contractor to the gallery, to whom the authorities of the House—or 
rather the State—give a grant of 100/. on the declaration of a con- 
tract, an annual subsidy of 25/. towards the renewal of plant, and the 
necessary kitchen accommodation, with lights, &., rent free. After 
dinner the reporter may retire to the smoking-room, sacred to tobacco, 
coffee, and gossip, or he may indulge there in games of chess or 
draughts, or read the evening papers, or the weekly and monthly 
magazines, with which the room is liberally supplied. The walls of 
this room are also hung with portraits of dead reporters, photographic 
groups taken at some of the annual summer outings of the members 
of the gallery, and with Vanity Fair cartoons of eminent Parlia- 
mentarians. Then, again, there is a tea-room, where one can enjoy, 
with a cup of tea, the newspapers and magazines, or a book from the 
library, which has been mainly contributed by members of the gallery ; 

and finally there is a bar, where men seek sustenance and courage to 

bear them well through the ordeal of a quarter of an hour’s turn of 

Mr. Asquith or Sir Henry James. 



















































































Holders of non-transferable tickets pay the small sessional sub- 
scription of 28. 6d. to defray certain necessary expenses, and elect 
annually a committee of twelve to manage affairs and look after the 
interests of the gallery. 














It will be seen, therefore, that the members of the reporters’ 
gallery now enjoy at Westminster many of the advantages of a good 
club. It is true that at times the pressure on the accommodation is 
great, and some discomfort ensues. But taking it all in all, the lot 
of the parliamentary reporter is now a very happy one, especially as 
compared with that of his predecessor, who, in the old House that was 
burned down in 1834, had to scramble for places with mere sight- 
seers in the strangers’ gallery; or, later still, in the present House, 
when, though he had a special gallery in which to take notes, he had 
no rooms for writing or refreshments till 1880, and had, previous to 
that year, to hurry after his ‘turn’ at note-taking to his office in 


Fleet Street or in the Strand, or to an inn at Westminster to prepare 
his copy. 
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MR. BALFOUR'S ATTACK ON AGNOSTICISM 


I 


In the second century of the existence of Imperial Rome, anyone 
interested in the future of that vast and ancient society would have 
done well to take careful note of certain movements of thought and 
drifts of opinion which, however overlooked, perhaps despised, by the 
mere administrator, bent on the maintenance of civil order, or by the 
mere politician, thirsting for a profitable pro-consulship, might loom 
larger than patrician conspiracies, or the massing of barbarians on 
the frontier, to a statesman. 

Generation after generation of hard-headed, hard-fisted, emi- 
nently practical Quirites had held together ; and, by courage, intelli- 
gence, industry, frugality, force, fraud—whichever came handiest 
—had raised an aggregation of obscure hamlets on and about the Pala- 
tine hill by the Tiber, into the sovereign city of the largest and, in 
spite of all shortcomings, the best-organised, realm the world had 
ever known. It had been of immense service to these singular 
Romans that they held a common faith, which inspired them with 
both piety and enthusiasm. And though the piety was not incom- 
patible with calculation, and the enthusiasm generally had an eye 
to business, these qualities were none the less efficient, Their 
religio really bound the individual lives into a common life, and sub- 
ordinated personal interests to those of the community. 

But, in the second century, this theory of the nature of the things 
and of the human obligations consequent upon it, was far advanced in 
a process of decay. It had long been difficult for reasonably honest 
people even to pretend to believe in the mythological fables held 
sacred by their forefathers; and, for a considerable time, the Augurs 
had been suspected of smiling, perhaps of winking, at one another 
during the performance of their sacred office. There was much re- 
fined depravity among the upper classes, much ignorance, suffering, 
and sheer brutality among the lower; though it is greatly to be 
doubted if the Rome of Hadrian was one whit worse than the Paris 
of Louis the Fifteenth, the London of George the Secoad, or the 
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Petersburg of Catherine the Second ; to say nothing of the Papal Rome 
of thirteen centuries later. 

As confidence in the old, and somewhat cold, national religion had 
waned, foreign, chiefly Oriental, superstitions of a more emotional 
cast had found wide acceptance. From mystic, quasi-philosophical 
theosophies to the vulgarest corybantic revivalisms, there were creeds 
to suit every taste, and missionaries and ministers thereof to draw 
upon every believer’s purse. Thiasoi and sodalities of Isis, of Mithra, 
of Serapis; Israelite synagogues, each with its gentile zone of half- 
proselyte ‘ fearers of God ;’ Christian ecclesiez, Catholic, Schismatic, 
Gnostic ; answered to the motley variety of churches and chapels 
with which we Britons have been said to compensate ourselves for the 
uniformitarianism of our cooks. Beside all these, more or less (too 
often less!) serious and respectable embodiments of the religious 
spirit, swarmed a wretched brood, full of superstitious and magical 
practices, many of them honest survivals of savagery ; but many more 
gross and criminal impostures, analogous to so much of modern spirit- 
rapping and table-turning. Flourishing prototypes of our Cagliostros 
and Blavatskys abounded ; while for these wolves and foxes, innume- 
rable sheep and geese had been prepared by the over-civilisation 
which, then as now, sapped manhood and debased and distorted 
womanhood. 

These were the highly cultivated of their age—the people who had 
read books without end, and who, nevertheless, were more profoundly 
ignorant of the realities of things than the slaves in their ergastula ; 
human beings with their powers of observation withered by disuse, 
their powers of reasoning stunted by love of novelty and smartness and 
by devotion to forms of expression, instead of attention to the sub- 
stance of that which is expressed. The man of letters was dying out; 
Gigadibsius,' the littérateur, was taking his place, and nobody knew 
the difference. 

Such half-cretinised products of over-civilisation ; neurotics, ex- 
hausted by unceasing indulgence of the senses and the emotions, 
creatures flabby in body, with the acute sensibility of the weak mind in 
place of intelligence, are puppets in the hands of a really virile and able 
impostor, A rare combination of faculties, each good in itself—courage, 
resource, imagination, above all, foree—is required for the making of 
a really great liar. No one attains that high position until he has 
reached the point of being able to believe his own fictions for so long 
as his interests require that prodigious effort. 

The confident assertion of such a genius of fraud sweeps the 
neurotics and the Gigadibsii off their feet. The former are carried 
away, as it were, by a nervous avalanche ; the latter because, never 


1 “You Gigadibs, who, thirty years of age, 
Believe you see two points in Hamlet’s soul 

Unseized by the Germans yet—which view you'll print.’ 

Bishop Blougram’s Apology, Browning’s Works, vol. i. 
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having possessed any solid intellectual foundation, their feet go up 
and their heads down, like those of boys on a slide before the swoop 
of a burly man. It is these people who cannot be got to understand 
that the absence of proof against, is not the same thing as the presence 
of evidence for, an assertion; and that the occurrence of a certain 
form of the would-be miraculous in every age, and among all nations, 
is not the least reason for thinking that there must be ‘ something 
in it’ beyond the folly, or the fraud, which competent investigation 
always shows to be the ‘something.’ That true man of letters, 
Lucian, had something to say about these people and their dupes 
which is well worthy of modern attention. 

Amidst this seething multitude, the seeker after higher manifes- 
tations of human nature would hardly distinguish more than three. 
For the rarely counted, but by no means lowest, type, illustrated 
by those who strive to do the duty which lies before them to the 
best of their ability and with as little speculation as possible, usually 
remains invisible. The visible three, who possessed not only the will 
to act up to a standard of duty, but a theory of the nature of things 
more or less connected with their practice, were the Stoics (including 
the better class of Cynics), the Jews, and those ultra-liberal Jews 
by doctrinal filiation who were known as Christians. 

The best men among the Roman upper classes were either pro- 
fessedly Stoics, or deeply tinged with Stoicism. That philosophy is 
the most thoroughly materialistic which has ever been promulgated ; 
it is also essentially pantheistic, and logically committed to Determin- 
ism. At the same time, the Stoics held, as strongly as any modern 
orthodox professor of moral philosophy, by ‘ eternal and immutable’ 
principles of morality. Cynicism was merely the rigorous carrying-out 
of the ascetic principles which all Stoics professed ; just as Monachism 
is only the Sermon on the Mount reduced to practice. And, if the 
baser Cynicism led to the degradation of Stoicism, it did not sink it 
further than the baser Monachism was soon to sink Christianity. 

The Jew was just what he is now. He occupied the same sort of 
position in Roman society as he did in English society a century 
ago. Hewas unenfranchised and despised, but influential ; ridiculed, 
but courted. And he exhibited, as it seems to be his fate always to 
exhibit, human nature, here in its brightest and best, and there in 
its darkest and worst, colours. 

The Christian societies, as yet in the independent stage of 
ecclesiastical evolution, were, socially, much in the position of our 
little local ‘Salvation’ conventicles before they were captured and 
‘generalled’ by private enterprise. Authentic accounts of the 
practices and of the teaching current among them may be found in 
Justin Martyr and in the Didache. The curious, on the other hand, 
may easily acquaint themselves with the teaching which was not then 
‘current’ by perusing the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, supple- 
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mented by the Thirty-nine Articles, all of which, and the Catechism, 
were to be found, in my young days, in the Book of Common 
Prayer. I am still grateful to them for whiling away the tedium 
of many a duil sermon to which I was compelled to seem to listen, 


If a looker-on had possessed an unusual share of sagacity—per- 
haps more than one has any right to expect of mortal man—he 
might have divined that the future of the Western world turned, 
not so much on the result of the coming death-grapple between the 
Empire and its neighbours, as on that of the struggle for 
supremacy of the theories of the nature of things and of the proper 
regulation of human action among them, held by these three sections 
of the community ; little as the average Cesar, or Praefectus Preetorii, 
might consider any of these minorities worthy of his attention, 
except as troublesome, impracticable people, with whom shortening 
by the head was probably the only effectual corrective of incompre- 
hensible perversity and seditious obstinacy. 

We are made wise by the events of nearly seventeen hundred 
years. The Barbarians have done exactly what it was to be expected 
they would do. The Roman Empire, and even the Holy Roman 
Empire, have distilled away into the limbo of nonentity ; and only a 
caput mortuum remains, as that poor ‘ prisoner of the Vatican,’ who 
fulfils the ideal of a prisoner, according to modern philanthropy, in 
so far as he lives in much more comfort and splendour than any 
honest labourer known to me. And, inall this time, the struggle for 
mastery between the scientific spirit, temporarily incarnate in Greek 
philosophy, and the spirits of post-prophetic Judaism, and of that 
prophetic Judaism, already coloured by Hellenism, which bore the 
name of Christianity, has gone on, until, now, Judaism stands sub- 
stantially where it did; while the simple Christian faith of the second 
century has been overlaid and transmuted by Hellenic speculation into 
the huge and complex dogmatic fabric of Ecclesiastical Christianity. 
Finally, the scientific spirit, freed from all its early wrappings, 
stands in independence of, and for the most part in antagonism to, 
its ancient rivals. Its cosmology, its anthropology, are incompatible 
with theirs; its ethics are independent of theirs, 


That, if I mistake not, is in broad outline the state of affairs 
among us; and the future of our civilisation as certainly depends 
on the result of the contest between Science and Ecclesiasticism 
which is now afoot, as the present state of things is the outcome 
of the former strife. ‘To those who hold this view, the competency 
or incompetency of the ‘shepherds of the people,’ whether lay or 
clerical, will seem to be closely connected with their capacity to 
recognise these leading factors in the formation of opinion. For 
it is by opinion that men always have heen, and always must be, 
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governed, since force, their obvious and immediate master, is but 
opinion’s bully. Therefore it is eminently satisfactory to find that 
one, at any rate, of our political chiefs, already occupying a high 
place, and sure to go higher, not merely in official rank, but, if I may 
have an opinion on such a matter, in the estimation of his countrymen, 
whatever their politics, is fully awake to these facts ; that he clearly 
sees the important consequences, both speculative and practical, which 
are likely to flow from an antagonism in the world of thought of a 
much sharper and more serious kind than has ever yet existed ; and, 
perhaps, notes the significant circumstance, that force no longer 
waits upon the orders of only one of the combatants ; that the hereto- 
fore weaker has become strong and is daily growing in power. 

Mr. Balfour styles one of these protagonists ‘Naturalism’ ; 
the other he is curiously shy of naming, except so far as the 
sadly vague appellation of ‘ current teaching ’* may be called a name. 
Since the purpose of his work is to set in order the ‘ Foundations 
of Belief,’ and since that belief is, 1 apprehend, essentially theological, 
I might, perhaps, prefer ‘Theologism’ as an equivalent to ‘current 
teaching.’ But I live in due terror of the theologians. They might 
quarrel with me, and, as we shall see, not without some show of 
reason, on the ground that a theology with doctrines such as these set 
forth in this ‘current teaching’ does not exist. However, a name I 
must have for ‘ current teaching,’ if only to avoid circumlocution, and 
I can hit upon nothing better than ‘Demémism’; for Liddell and 
Scott say that the verb Syycouar signifies to ‘ talk popularly ;’ and 
that, I suppose, is just what ‘current teaching’ comes to. 

Readers of the Foundations of Belief must be very learned and 
very acute if they do not find much to instruct them; very dull, if 
enjoyment of dialectic fence is not largely mingled with their gratitude 
for that instruction ; and, if they are not devoid of the literary sense, 
they must feel the charm of a style which flows like a smooth stream, 
sparkling with wit and rippling with sarcasms enough to take away any 
reproach of monotony. To devote more than a passing word to the 
glories of the shield, the weight of the spear, and the sharpness of the 
sword of Achilles, would be a sorry compliment to that hero. And, glad 
as I should be to linger over Mr. Balfour’s merits as a literary artist, I 
may not stay to do more than hint my appreciation of the hue of 
scepticism which overspreads the Foundations so extensively, that a 
less sympathetic observer might easily fail to distinguish between 
what is rock and what is sand. But I must bethink me that con- 
tributors, at any rate, belong to the strictly conditioned world ; and, 
mindful of editorial space and readers’ patience, hasten on to perform 
the business I had in mind when I set out. This is to discuss, as- 
suredly in no controversial spirit, but solely with the desire to get 
things clear in my own and other minds, what appear to me to be the 

2 The Foundations of Belief, p. 83. 
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fundamental positions of Mr. Balfour’s attack upon Agnosticism, and 
how far that attack has succeeded ; or, perhaps, not succeeded. In 
this frame of mind, I desire to make the most liberal allowance for 
the difficulties in which his plan of campaign has involved even so 
skilful a tactician. It is not always easy to state one’s own opinions 
in an adequate manner; and when one attempts to set forth those 
of other people, a large experience, I think, justifies the opinion 
that the effort is rarely satisfactory—at least to the other people. 

But Mr. Balfour has not merely undertaken to define the opinions 
of a school to which he professedly has an antipathy: he has been at 
the trouble to provide the scholars with a catechism ; a sort of Delphin 
edition of Naturalism, in uswm studiose juventutis.2 Now, I ask 
whether even such a moderate and judicial-minded person as Athan- 
asius, who, as he was long since promoted to saintship, must doubt- 
less have been as well aware as Mr. Balfour ‘ of the necessity of under- 
taking a work of this kind in an impartial spirit,’ was likely to give 
a definition of Arianism which would be quite satisfactory to Arius, 
still more to draw up a catechism which would prove acceptable to 
the congregations of the Goths who, unhappily, professed that heresy ? 

“Thus the probabilities seem to be heavily against the success of 
Mr. Balfour’s enterprise, so far as Naturalism is concerned ; and yet 
failure ‘on this point may involve tctal defeat. If ‘Naturalism,’ as 
defined and catechetically represented by him, is a body of doctrine 
which nobody holds; if ‘Naturalistic’ teaching and teachers are as 
devoid of real existence as Hippogrifis and Chimeras, the champion 
of Demémism is doing battle with the air. Of course I donot deny, 
indeed it is my purpose to affirm, that there is something else to 
which this ‘ Naturalism” stands in the relation of a mere distorted 
shadow, and which is very solid and stern reality. 

As I have said, I have sought in vain for any precise definition 
(outside the catechism to be considered further on) of Demémism 
in Mr. Balfour’s pages. But that it is put forward as substantially 
one with the ‘current’ theology and the ‘current’ religion is clear 
from a passage at p. 7, which states that ‘ Naturalism is in reality the 
only system which ultimately profits by any defeats which Theology 
may sustain, or which may be counted on to flood the spaces from 
which the tide of Religion has receded.’ I shall have to differ so 
mich from Mr. Balfour that I am glad to mark my entire agreement 
with this statement, provided always that I may substitute Agnos- 
ticism, as I understand it, for Naturalism, as he defines it. 

‘Naturalism, on the other hand, Te the honour of a full 
description in limine (p. 6). 

Agnosticism, Positivism, Empiricism, have all been used, more or less correctly, 
to describe this scheme of thought ; though, in the following Pages for reasons with 


s Foundations of Belief, pp. 83-85. 
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which it is not necessary to trouble the reader, the term which I shall commonly 
employ is Naturalism. [But whatever the name selected, the thing itself is suffi- 
ciently easy to describe. For its leading doctrines are that we may know ‘ pheno- 
mena,’ and the laws by which they are connected, but nothing more. ‘More, 
there may or may not be; but if it exists we can never apprehend it ;] and what- 
ever the World may be, “ in its reality” (supposing such an expression to be other 
than meaningless), the World for us, the World with which alone we are concerned 
or of which we alone can have any cognisance, is that World which is revealed to us 
through perception, and which is the subject matter of the Natural Sciences.’ ‘ 


I must remark that ‘ Naturalism’ is a well-known and perfectly 
understood technical term of philosophy, and applies to all systems 
of speculation from which the supernatural is excluded, whether it be 
merely ignored or expressly denied. Naturalism proper has nothing 
to do with the specific doctrines of Materialism or of Idealism, of 
Determinism or Libertinism, but is compatible with any of these 
doctrines. So the professor of ‘ Naturalism’ may be a pure empiric, 
or a believer in innate ideas; a Platonist or an Epicurean. Doc- 
trines as widely different as the pantheism of Spinoza and the 
so-called atheism of the Buddhist are forms of ‘ Naturalism.’ How- 
ever, it is not necessary to do more than signalise the possibility 
and the probability that serious errors of connotation may arise 
from this novel use of old language, and to remark, in the in- 
terests of Agnosticism, that it has not, necessarily, anything what- 
ever to do with Naturalism properly so called. For one may surely 
hold that he knows nothing about any supernatural powers, and even 
is unacquainted with any means of knowing about them, and yet 
totally refuse to commit himself to the denial of their existence ? 
The elementary consideration so often, but it would seem quite 
uselessly, urged, that a man may say he knows nothing of any 
Saturnians and does not believe we shall ever have the means of 
knowing, and yet leave the existence or non-existence of inhabi- 
tants in that planet quite open, is surely worth some attention. 
The choice of a term which is open to so much misunderstanding 
seems to me unfortunate, from all points of view, except, perhaps, 
that of the pure polemic. I object to making Agnosticism the 
scapegoat, on whose head the philosophic sins of the companions with 
whom it is improperly associated may be conveniently piled up. 

Before now, I have had occasion to speak of the pedigree of 
Agnosticism ; and I have vainly endeavoured to placate its enemies 
by showing that it is really no child of mine, but that it has a 
highly respectable lineage which can be traced back for centuries, 
I will not repeat anything I may have said elsewhere, but I think 
the opportunity fitting to set forth, for the first time, the particular 
passage in an essay by Sir William Hamilton, published in 1829, and 


* The brackets are inserted for a purpose which will appear later on. 
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first read by me about the year 1840, which, so far as I am concerned, 
is the original spring of Agnosticism : 

Philosophy, if viewed as more than a science of the conditioned, is impossible. 
Departing from the particular, we admit that we can never, in our highest generali- 
sations, rise above the finite ; that our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can 
be nothing more than a knowledge of the relative manifestations of an existence, 
which in itself it is our highest wisdom to recognise as beyond the reach of 
philosophy—in the language of St. Austin, ‘ cognoscendo ignorari, et ignorando 
cognosci,’» 


When, long years after these words had made an indelible im- 
pression on my mind, I came across the Linvits of Religious Thought 
(which I really did read, though the fact that I once unfortunately spelt 
Mansel with two |’s has been held by a candid critic to be proof to 
the contrary), I said to myself ‘Connu!’; and the thrill of pleasure 
with which I discovered that, in the matter of Agnosticism (not yet so 
christened), I was as orthodox as a dignitary of the Church, who might 
any day be made a bishop, may be left to the imagination. 

Let me beg attention to a few more of the weighty words, 
which for some fifty-odd years have had their echo in my mind, 
and have determined the nature of the philosophy—be it good, bad, 
or indifferent—which, for me, is Agnosticism; @rhich have led me 
to follow Socrates in the belief that the knowledge of what we do not 
know is, perhaps, the surest ; and to hold that those who do not 
attain that knowledge, who presume beyond human limitations, are 
rightly visited with the punishment of becoming the slaves of their 
own delusions, the worshippers of idols, which are their own works as 
much as if they were hand-made. 


Loath to admit that our science is at best the reflection of a reality we cannot 
know, we strive to penetrate to existence in itself; and what we have laboured 
intensely to attain, we at ‘last fondly believe we have accomplished. But, like 
Ixion, we embrace a cloud for ‘a divinity. Conscious only of—conscious only in 
and through, limitation, we think to comprehend the infinite; and dream even of 
establishing the science—the nescience of man on an identity with the omniscience 
of God. It is this powerful tendency of the most vigorous minds to transcend 
the sphere of our faculties, which makes a ‘learned ignorance’ the most difficult 
acquirement, perhaps, indeed, the consummation, of knowledge. In the words of a 
forgotten, but acute philosopher—Magna, immo maxima pars sapientiea est— 
quedam equo animo nescire velle (1. c. p. 36). 


Suum® cuique. Here is the cardinal proposition of Agnosticism, 
as I understand it, set forth, with a force and clearness that have 
never been surpassed, sixty-six years ago. 

The discipline of natural science, however, is in no respect more 
important and more valuable than its constant practical admonitions 
5 Discussions in Philosophy and Literature, by Sir W. Hamilton (1852), p. 14. 

* * Suwm’—with so much right of property as is conferred by clear definition. 


Hamilton’s profound acquaintance with the history of philosophy would, of course, 
have estopped him from claiming more. 
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to swear by no master. After all this warning that the limits of our 
powers of conception are no measure of the possibilities of existence, 
and against our tendency to fancy ‘ the domain of knowledge as neces- 
sarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith,’ Hamilton forgets 
that, contrariwise, the domain of faith may extend so far outside the 
horizon of possible knowledge, that we have no right to speak of 
its objects in the language of cognition. 
‘By a wonderful revelation,’ he says : 


we are thus, in the very consciousness of our inability to conceive aught above 
the relative and finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of something uncon- 
ditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible reality (/. c. p. 15). 


And a note added, after the mature reflection of twenty years, in 
the Discussions expands this passage : 


True, therefore, are the declarations of a pious philosophy—‘ A God understood 
would be no God at all,’ ‘To think that God is as we can think Him to be, is 
blasphemy.’ The Divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed ; in a certain senseis con- 
cealed: He is at once known and unknown, But the last and highest consecration 
of all true religion must be an altar—Ayvaore Ge@—‘ To the unknown and unknow, 
able God?’ n this consummation, nature and revelation, paganism and christian- 
ity, are at one: and from either source the testimonies are so numerous that I 
must refrain from quoting any. Am I wrong in thinking that M. Cousin would 
not repudiate this doctrine ? 


There was a time, I confess, when this eloquent rhetoric attracted 
me. That deep-seated repugnance of the human mind, especially of 
the young mind, ‘ quedam wquo animo nescire velle,’ was strong in 
me; and I was as ready as Hamilton himself, to forget his own warn- 
ing, to confuse the necessities of thought with the obligations of 
things, and, hypostatising nescience, pretend, under the guise of 
Faith, to the possession of Knowledge. But riper years have brought 
rooted dislike to the language, and distrust of the dialectic process, 
exemplified by the passage I have last cited. It seems to me that 
the admission of a state of mind intermediate between knowledge 
and no-knowledge is fatal to all clear thought, and holds the door 
open to the return of one or other of the many forms of the Abso- 
lute which Hamilton took so much trouble to expel. There is no 
intermediation between a straight line and a bent line: however 
slight may be the deviation of the latter, it is not straight. There 
is nothing intermediate between darkness and light: the merest 
glimmer of twilight is as much not-darkness as broad sunshine. If 
‘a God understood is no God at all,’ a God of whom nothing can be 
predicated is, for us, a possibility to be borne in mind, but not a 
subject of knowledge. If‘to think that God is as we can think 
him to be, is blasphemy,’ to think that he has no thinkable attri- 
butes, easily runs into the thought that he has none which can 
affect us; in fact to the theology of Epicurus, Construed strictly, 
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therefore, this ‘ pious philosophy ’ comes to pretty much what ‘ current 

teaching’ is fond of calling impiety. Is it not better to keep silence 
about matters which speech is incompetent to express; to be con- 
tent with revolving in the deeps of the mind the infinite possibilities 
of the unknown ? 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that Hamilton, usually so accurate, 
has interpolated into his translation of ’Ayvaot@m Oe@ the words ‘ and 
unknowable,’ which, I apprehend, have no sort of business there. For 
a@yveworos, so far as I can ascertain, always means ‘unknown’ 
(whether from ignorance or forgetfulness), and implies nothing about 
the possibility of being known. I am at this moment dyvworos of 
what my gardener is doing, but it is certainly nothing unknowable. 
Moreover, as the Athenians used the word in the inscription which 
the Apostle read, they certainly did not mean to honour an ‘ un- 
knowable’ Deity, but simply any divine personage who by mischance 
had been overlooked. If our philosopher had contented himself with 
pointing out the indubitable fact that the limitation of human know- 
ledge to the relative and the finite affords as little foundation for 
denial, as for affirmation, concerning that which lies beyond our 
cognisance ; if, by way of counterpoise to the proposition that it is 
‘ blasphemy to think that God is as we can think him to be,’ he 
had added that it is preposterous to assert that there is no God, 
because he cannot be such ‘as we can think him to be, I fancy he 
would have taken up a position of unassailable security, and might 
have done something to let the wind out of the bladder of dogmatic 
Atheism. 



















































































It may seem that we have strayed a long way from the discussion 
of the definitions of Naturalism and Demémism; but the excursion 
has been made with premeditation. For the passage which I have 
inclosed between brackets in that definition of ‘ Naturalism,’ cited 
above, which is said to contain the leading doctrines and to be the 
equivalent of Agnosticism, Empiricism, and Positivism, would serve 
very well for a paraphrase of language employed not merely by 
Hamilton, but, before him, by Kant, by Hume, by Berkeley, and by 
Locke: that is, by the philosophers who are generally accounted the 
heads of schools as widely different as the Critical, the Sceptical, 
the Idealist, and the Empirical. ‘So far, therefore, Mr. Balfour’s 
‘Naturalism’ runs, not merely with Agnosticism and with Empiricism, 
but with much else. The doctrine that the subject-matter of know- 
ledge is limited to phenomena (though I believe the term ‘ pheno- 
menon’ has come into general use only since Kant) is common to 
all I have mentioned. And it is as common to all of them to include 
mental as well as physical phenomena among the subject-matters 
of knowledge. So far as I can discover, there is no authority what- 
ever for limiting the application of the word ‘phenomena’ to the 
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appearances which in ordinary language are ascribed to external 
objects. 
I am loth to quote myself, but in a discussion about Agnosticism 


I hope I may be forgiven for doing so. Seventeen years ago | 
wrote thus : 


Observation of the mind makes us acquainted with nothing but certain events, 
facts, or phenomena (whichever name be preferred)... . To all these mental 
phenomena, or states of our consciousness, Descartes gave the name of ‘ thoughts,’ 
while Locke and Berkeley termed them ‘ideas.’ Hume, regarding this as an 
improper use of the word ‘ idea,’ for which he purposes another employment, gives 
the general name of ‘ perceptions’ to all states of consciousness.’ 


It really is not open to dispute that the sense here attached to 
the word ‘ phenomenon’ is that which was, and is, universally recog- 
nised by philosophical writers. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, 
seems to me to employ it in a sense peculiar to himself, if I may 
judge by what follows the bracketed sentence in the citation given 
above. Heappears to restrict the term ‘ phenomena’ to those which 
constitute the subject-matter of the Natural Sciences, mental states 
not being reckoned among them. 

The explanatory and apologetic note which follows does not touch 
my difficulty; on the contrary, the explanation makes matters 
worse, and the apology appears to be due for another wrong. 


Roughly speaking, things and events, the general subject-matter of Natural 
Science, is what I endeavour to indicate by a term [i.e. phenomenon] for which, 
as thus used, there is unfortunately no substitute (p. 7). 


Thus it would appear that, not content with devising dogmatic 
definitions and catechisms for philosophers of another way of thinking, 
Mr. Balfour proposes, incidentally, to remodel their technical termi- 
nology, and to attach original and hitherto quite unheard-of significa- 
tions to old-established terms. We have seen what has happened to 
‘ Naturalism ;’ ‘ Phenomenon’ comes even worse off. That which, 
as it was introduced into philosophical language, had the value of 
‘ appearance ’ (‘ roughly speaking, things and events ’) of every descrip- 
tion, has had a ‘ monstrous cantle’ cut out of its patrimony, and 
is restricted to the general subject-matter of Natural Science. 

I am afraid it must be admitted that the brilliancy which hovers 
over the pages of the Foundations of Belief is sometimes so vague 
and shifty that, like a hostile search-light, it often spreads con- 
fusion where it professes to illuminate. One thinks to seize some- 
thing logically tangible, and lo! it is gone. Even now, I am not 
quite sure of Mr. Balfour's meaning. For it may be that ‘ Natural 
Science,’ like ‘ Naturalism’ and ‘Phenomenon,’ is used in a sense 
different from that employed by the rest of the world. 

Let it not be suggested that this is mere carping, inasmuch as the 

> Hume, Collected Addresses, vi. 73-74. 
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subject-matter of the Natural Sciences is clearly enough affirmed to 
be ‘that world which is revealed to us through perception.’ Alas! like 
the honest farmer in face of unwonted claret, I am ‘ no forrarder ’ for 
these repeated draughts of definition. For what is meant by ‘ per- 
ception’? I think modern usage generally confines the application 
of the word to operations of the mind concerned with the phe- 
nomena of what is termed the external world. We are said to ‘ per- 
ceive’ external objects and sensible phenomena generally. I do not 
think any one would say that we perceive love, or hatred, or mathe- 
matical axioms. On the other hand, as I have just pointed out, 
Hume (and I may add, Locke) set a precedent, which might be cited 
to justify the application of the term perception to the subject-matter 
of all knowledge. 

I apprehend, however, that it cannot be Mr. Balfour’s intention 
to take advantage of Hume’s authority. For, in that case, the world 
‘revealed to us by perception’ would be the totality of phenomena, 
both mental and bodily. And much as I might desire to do so, I 
am unable to imagine it is intended to pay the devotees of Natural 
Science the compliment of supposing that they may legitimately 
entertain the ambition of Bacon, and ‘take all knowledge for their 
province.’ In fact, this is just what Mr. Balfour objects to their doing. 

Hence I feel shut up to the conclusion that ‘ perception,’ for Mr. 


Balfour, means nothing more than ‘ perception through the senses’ ; 
and that the Natural Sciences of which he speaks are such as Astro- 
nomy, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, and Botany. The 
following skimming appears to give us the cream of Mr. Balfour’s 
view of Naturalism (and therefore of Agnosticism) : 


Here, and here only [that is to say, among the objects of Natural Science], are 
we on firm ground. Here, and here only, can we discern anything which deserves 
to be described as Knowledge. Here, and here only, may we profitably exercise 
our reason or gather the fruits of Wisdom. Such, in. rough outline, is 
Naturalism (p. 7). 


Unfortunately, the limitation of Natural Science to such branches 
as I have just mentioned, to the exclusion of Zoology and Physiology, 
would be as original an innovation, and even more startling and 
less justifiable, than those already discussed. Natural Science really 
must be admitted to include what all the world calls ‘ Natural 
History’; and, in Natural History, with all respect to my colleagues 
the Botanists, Zoology is the predominant partner. 

Now, the study of animals involves that investigation of all the 
activities they manifest which is the province of the department 
called Physiology. From Haller, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, down to the latest physiological birth of time, the right of the 
physiologists to deal with the animal mind, as well as with the animal 
body, has never been questioned. Since the Prime Linee were 
published, no authoritative compendium of Physiological Science has 
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lacked its psychological section ; sometimes its psychological treatise. 

Thus no conception of Natural Science which excludes Psychology 
can possibly be entertained. But, if Natural Science rightfully 
ineludes Psychology, the phenomena of Consciousness fall within its 
provinee. And if the physiologists had not too much to do at home 
already, and stretched forth their hands over the whole realm of 
.mind, I know of no logical barrier strong enough to bar an indefinite 
extension of the dominion of Natural Science in this direction. 
Quieta non movere is an admirable maxim in many practical con- 
tingencies. It is really better to leave these Natural Science people 
alone ; or the day may come when they will put forward a claim to 
History and Art, in both of which provinces Archeology has already 
planted their flag ; to Ethics, where Evolution has even now something 
to say ; nay, perhaps (horrible to reflect !), over Theology, where a close 
ally of Natural Science, the ‘Higher Criticism,’ is already ravaging 
the hinterland. It may be good policy, therefore, not to stir 
ambitions, hitherto dormant, by a fruitless attempt to deprive Natural 
Science of territory of which it has long had undisputed possession, 
and to restrict it to the world of material, even including purely 
vegetative, phenomena. There is no worse statesmanship than 
that which irritates those whom it is powerless to constrain. 

But if the ‘ Natural Science’ of Mr. Balfour is unlike anything 
known to men of science, it follows that the view of ‘ Naturalism’ 
founded on it, and the conceptions of Empiricism and Agnosticism, 
which are counted among the forms of Naturalism, are equally non- 
existent. 

For Empiricism, at any rate, this easy deduction is readily verified. 
I suppose I may assume that Locke, generally labelled the father 
of the experience philosophy, is a representative of Empiricism. 
Is he not known to all those who take their philosophy from 
text-books and compilations (that is, most people) as the author of 
the dictum, ‘ Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit im sensu,’ ‘ In 
the intellect there is nothing except that which has been sensation ’ ? 
And do not these same sources of information usually celebrate the 
sagacity of Leibnitz in correcting Locke’s error by the famous 
addition ‘ nisi intellectus ipse,’ ‘except the intellect itself’ ? 

But it will happen to anyone who, having been trained by 
Historical or Natural Science in the excellent practice of consulting 
original sources, attempts to verify these statements, to discover that 
Locke said nothing of the kind, either in Latin or in any other 
language ; that Leibnitz does not attribute the saying to him, 
but ascribes it, vaguely, to ‘les Philosophes’; and that, after 
stating his own opinion, he winds up with the declaration that ‘ Cela 
s’accorde assez avec Votre Auteur de l’Essai [to wit, Locke].’* For, as 


* Nouveaux Essais. Tome second, chap. i, I have given Leibnitz’ version of the 
dictum. In others ‘ prius’ or ‘ante’ comes after ‘ non.’ 
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Leibnitz justly points out, Locke over and over again insists that we 
have not one sourcejof knowledge, sense, but two, sense and reflection ; 
nor, less frequently, that the additions to our knowledge obtained 
through the latter channel are the result of the activity of the mind 
itself. If Locke says that experience is the origin of all knowledge, 
we must bear in mind that he means internal experience as well as 
external. Therefore, if Locke is an ‘Empiric, so is Kant. In fact, 
I know not who can hope to escape the name, except the Fichtean 
idealist, for whom the activity of the Ego is the sole source of 
phenomena Even Berkeley assumes sensation to have an external 
cause in God. 

Positivism I leave to take care of itself. As to Agnosticism, as I 
am concerned only with looking after the interests of that form of it 
which I profess myself, the perusal of the preceding pages will pro- 
bably suffice to indicate that I wholly repudiate Mr. Balfour’s portrait 
of it. Nor is this repudiation based merely upon the Definition 
given in the ‘ Preliminary,’ though I have hitherto gone no further 
for questionable matter. The catechism is open to equally serious 
objection. Moreover, I venture to doubt whether Demémism has 
been any better served; and whether the real ‘ current teaching,’ 
—that which Mr. Balfour and his political friends desire to force upon 
present and future generations of English school-children, has, so far 
as it covers philosophical ground, any resemblance to that elevated 
creed to which ‘ Naturalism’ is made to play the part of a foil. 

But justice could not be done to the [discussion of these and 
various other interesting and important topics within the compass of 
a single article. 

(To be concluded.) 


T. H. Huxtey. 


The Editor of Tae Nineresnta CEentury cannot undertake 


to return unaccepted MSS. 





NOTE.—The publication of the Second Part 


of Professor HuUXLEy’s article on Mr. Balfour's book 


is unavoidably postponed, the author being prevented 
by a severe attack of bronchitis, following influenza, 
Srom finally correcting the proofs of tt. 


Ep. ‘ NINETEENTH CENTURY.’ 





